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PLATE  I.— OUTSIDE. 

Outer  View  of  Head,  Thorax,  and 
Abdomen. 

1.  Spoon-like  Tip  of  Tongue. 

2.  Lip  Tentacles  of  Tongue. 

3.  Upper  Jaw. 
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5.  Upper  Lip. 
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14.  Groove— Outer  Wing. 

15.  Corselet. 

1 6.  One  of  the  Dorsal  Rings. 
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PLATE  I.— INSIDE. 
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1 8.  Spiracles  (Breathing  Holes). 
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20.  Heart. 
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PLATE  III. — OUTSIDE. 
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MONTHLY  NOTES  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  "OUR  BULB," 
PLANTED,  WATCHED  AND  TENDED  IN  SCHOOL. 


OUR    BULB. 

OCTOBER  25.  Bulb  Reddish  Purple,  Scaly; 
Green  Point;  Flat  Bottom, 
touching  Water  ;  Set  in  Dark. 

NOVEMBER  25.  Placed  in  the  Light;  White 
Roots  appearing  ;  Green  Point 
growing. 


DECEMBER  25. 
JANUARY  25. 
FEBRUARY  25. 


White  Roots  much  longer; 
Green  Point  also. 

Ten  Long  Leaves;  Green 
Flower  growing. 

Leaves  10  inches  long; 
Flower  turning  Pink;  Pink 
Blossoms  unfolding. 


MARCH  25.  Flowers  have  Sweet  Scent. 


See  "  Kindergarten,"  p.  136 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  word  "  Encyclopaedia  "  has  become  associated  in  our  minds 
with  a  special  form  of  publication  in  which  the  subjects  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  which  something  like  an 
exhaustive  treatment  is  expected.  Such  a  meaning,  however,  need 
not  necessarily  be  attached  to  the  word,  as  after  all  it  merely 
signifies  the  completion  of  the  circle  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject ; 
and  therefore  in  this  publication  we  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
the  already  familiar  form  and  thus  to  avoid  repetition  of  educa- 
tional encyclopaedias  that  already  exist  in  Germany  and  France. 
The  aim  has  rather  been  to  select  for  handling  such  subjects  as  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  modern  teacher,  and  in  each  case  to  ask  a 
leading  expert  to  write  upon  the  particular  subject.  In  this  way 
we  have  tried  to  bring  together,  for  the  help  and  instruction  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  education,  the  leading  thought 
of  the  day  on  all  the  most  vital  problems  in  the  life  and  training 
of  the  child. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  our  object  clear,  and  to  show 
the  main  lines  of  development  which  we  have  followed,  the 
subjects  have  been  arranged  in  groups  instead  of  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  child,  for  instance,  may  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
animal,  and  from  this  point  of  view  all  that  bears  upon  its 
physical  health  becomes  of  primary  importance.  The  opening 
door  to  this  department  of  applied  science  is  the  physiology  of 
the  child,  as  distinct  from  the  physiology  of  the  adult ;  and  the 
study  of  child-physiology  leads  to  the  study  of  child-pathology, 
and  to  the  practical  consideration  of  all  that  controls 
healthy  development,  such  as  food,  clothing,  exercise,  housing 
in  the  school,  games  and  amusements.  Beginning,  therefore, 
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with  child-physiology,  we  are  led  on  to  special  articles  on  children's 
diseases,  inspection  of  school-children,  children's  games,  gym- 
nastics for  children  of  different  ages,  and  the  proper  architecture 
of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  may  be  regarded  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  mental  and  spiritual  development,  and 
here  the  entrance  to  the  study  of  this  department  is  through  the 
subject  of  child-psychology.  From  child-psychology  we  pass  to 
considerations  of  method  as  applied  to  teaching,  to  ethical  train- 
ing, and  then  from  that  to  various  subjects  taught  in  the  school, 
beginning  with  the  handling  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Infant 
School,  and  going  on  to  the  discussion  in  detail  of  drawing, 
reading,  mathematics,  languages,  and  the  rest,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  child's  education. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  than  this,  and,  in  order  that 
the  whole  development  of  a  system  of  education  can  be  under- 
stood, to  include  in  our  study  various  types  of  schools,  their 
organisation  and  their  curriculum,  and  in  addition  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  scheme  by  which  the  education  of  the  country  is 
organised,  and  of  the  plans  adopted  in  other  lands,  and  of  the 
finance  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole. 

Nor  would  our  circle  be  complete  unless  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  history  of  education  itself,  beginning  with  the  methods 
of  education  adopted  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  thoughts  on  the 
training  of  the  child  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  treatment  of 
the  educational  problem  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  leading  ideas  associated  with  the  great 
names  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  growth  of  our  educational 
systems.  With  such  a  grasp  of  the  history  of  education  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  are  able  to  bring  an  intelligent  under- 
standing to  the  problems  of  to-day.  In  this  way,  then,  our 
circle  is  completed,  and  our  Encyclopaedia,  while  avoiding  the 
padding  involved  in  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject,  brings  together  all  that  is  best  and  all  that  is  most 
interesting  to  assist  us  in  solving  the  educational  problems  of 
our  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
without  being  impressed  by  one  or  two  leading  facts.  It  is 
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evident  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  so  much  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  the  educational  problem,  or  when  so  much 
activity  has  been  displayed  in  every  department  of  the  educational 
field,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  movements 
which  are  most  profoundly  affecting  the  civilisation  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  scientific  movement  which, 
beginning  with  the  investigation  of  nature,  has  brought  in  a 
new  ethical  principle  which  is  inspiring  fresh  study  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  has  taught  the  historian,  the  theologian, 
and  the  philosopher  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  knowledge 
which  is  real  is  to  approach  all  these  subjects  from  the  obser- 
vational and  experimental  point  of  view,  in  an  attitude  of  humble 
inquiry,  with  the  determination  to  ask  question  upon  question 
until  an  unassailable  answer  has  been  received.  The  result  of 
this  in  the  sphere  of  educational  thought  has  been  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  begin  the  study  of  educational  problems  afresh. 
We  no  longer  dogmatise  as  to  the  mind  of  the  child  and  its  natural 
development ;  we  go  to  the  child  itself,  and  try  by  careful  and 
patient  study  to  find  out  \vhat  the  real  nature  of  that  develop- 
ment is,  that  we  may  adapt  our  educational  methods  to  it  and 
so  get  the  best  results.  The  outcome  of  this  attitude  of  mind 
is  the  creation  of  the  new  child-psychology  by  which  all  our 
modern  ideas  of  method  are  being  controlled. 

The  other  movement  which  is  so  profoundly  modifying  the 
whole  of  our  modern  society  may  be  described  as  the  social  move- 
ment, in  which  the  idea  dominating  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of  a  society  based 
on  selfishness  and  the  complete  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  absence  of  any  duty  by  the  State  beyond  that  of  police, 
has  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  society 
as  a  social  organism,  in  which  every  part  is  being  influenced 
by  the  other  parts,  and  in  which  there  is  not  only  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  to  himself,  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  towards  all  other  members  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all  individuals  as  represented  by 
the  State  towards  the  separate  units. 

For  this  reason  our  conception  of  education  has  completely 
altered.  We  have  not  only  recognised  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  every  child  is  educated,  but  we 
have  gone  beyond  that,  and  realised  for  the  first  time  what  we 
mean  by  the  education  of  the  child.  We  have  discovered  as  a 
mere  matter  of  practical  trial  that  it  is  useless  to  collect  children 
in  a  schoolroom  and  attempt  to  teach  them  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  if  the  children  themselves  are  not  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  and  if  the  room  is  not  properly  ventilated.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  State  in  undertaking  the  burden  of 
compulsory  education  has  involved  itself  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  whole  development  of  the  child,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral ;  and  we  have  further  realised  that  the  State  can  make 
no  better  investment  of  its  thought  or  of  its  money  than  in 
taking  care  that  the  rising  generation  of  citizens,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from,  whether  it  be  from  the  slum  or  the  palace,  are 
the  finest  product  which  can  possibly  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  all  that  is  best  in  the  thought  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  every  side  of  the  child's  development. 

The  carrying  out  by  the  community  of  its  duty  to  the  child, 
if  wisely  directed,  should  increase  and  not  diminish  the  feeling 
of  parental  responsibility.  As  long  as  the  community  neglected 
the  moral  and  physical  development  of  the  child,  it  was  not 
able  to  take  up  a  strong  position  towards  the  parent  who  was 
equally  neglectful,  while  a  realisation  by  society  of  the  value 
of  the  child  to  the  State  means  a  change  in  public  opinion 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  parent  recognising  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  with  a  fullness  which  has  been  absent  in 
the  past. 

These  two  movements,  then,  the  scientific  and  the  social, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  two  great  ethical  movements  of 
our  time,  are  profoundly  modifying  our  educational  system, 
and  moreover  they  are  so  new  in  their  application  that  there 
is  much  that  is  yet  undecided.  There  are  many  problems  there- 
fore only  in  the  course  of  solution,  and  consequently  we  have 
to  offer  in  these  volumes  not  a  complete  answer  to  many  of  these 
questions,  but,  perhaps  what  is  more  interesting,  the  new  ideas  in 
process  of  formation,  before  they  have  crystallised  in  final  form. 

One  of  the  profoundest  problems  which  is  always  present  to 
those  engaged  in  education  is  how  to  teach  all  that  the  child. 
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should  know,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  to  limit  the 
child's  initiative  and  freshness  of  mental  development.  This 
aim  should  always  be  before  the  teacher  in  every  class,  but  it 
reaches  farther  than  the  mere  subjects  of  the  classroom,  because 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  training 
of  the  child  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  should  not  be  our 
aim  to  produce  a  man  who,  though  he  has  been  surrounded  by 
the  atmosphere  of  all  the  best  thought  of  the  past,  has  yet  got 
a  fresh  mind  to  bring  to  the  profoundest  problems  of  life. 

It  is  this  question  which  underlies  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
over  the  schools  that  is  going  on  at  present,  and  while  this 
struggle  continues  the  disputants  do  not  seem  to  have  time  to 
study  the  question  of  how  religious  training  can  best  be  given 
to  the  child.  This  accusation  cannot  however  be  made  against 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  consequently  their  school  system  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  students  of  education,  because, 
whether  we  take  their  view  of  the  ultimate  object  to  be  reached 
or  not,  we  find  that  they  have  thoroughly  thought  out  the 
problem  of  how  to  produce  the  result  they  aim  at.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  most  interesting  articles  by  Father  Maher, 
on  the  Jesuit  System  of  Education  and  on  Stonyhurst,  have  been 
included  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  reader  will  also  find  it  of 
the  profoundest  interest  to  compare  and  contrast  with  Father 
Maher's  article,  the  article  on  Moral  Training  in  the  Schools,  by 
Professor  Sadler,  and  that  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Schools,  by  Mrs.  Bryant. 

It  is  the  fear  of  a  process  which  will  stamp  out  all  possibility 
of  independent  thought  that  is  behind  the  movement  against 
the  complete  control  of  the  schools  by  the  Church.  There 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  educationists  to  deprive  the  child 
of  the  influences,  historical  and  otherwise,  which  are  included 
under  the  word  "  atmosphere/'  so  long  as  these  influences  are 
not  used  to  destroy  independence  of  judgment.  The  idea  of 
the  educationist  has  been  summed  up  very  perfectly  by  Lowes 
Dickinson  in  his  little  book  on  Religion,  where  he  says,  "  And 
if,  in  conclusion,  I  be  asked,  What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of 
an  educational  system  ?  I  would  reply,  To  surround  a  child 
with  all  the  influences  which  society  may  judge  to  be  healthy 
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for  body  and  soul,  while  at  the  same  time  training  the  under- 
standing to  become,  when  it  is  ripe,  the  critic  and  judge  of  those 
influences."  He  emphasises  this  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Republic  of  Plato  :  "He  who  has  received  this  true  education 
of  the  inner  being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults 
in  art  and  nature ;  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  he  praises  and 
rejoices  over  and  receives  into  his  own  soul  the  good,  and  becomes 
noble  and  good,  he  will  justly  blame  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason 
why  :  and  when  the  reason  comes,  he  will  recognise  and  salute 
the  friend  with  whom  his  education  has  long  made  him  familiar." 

Can  we,  to-day,  take  a  better  definition  of  what  our  teachers 
should  be  than  that  which  Plato  gives  in  the  same  Dialogue, 
when  he  tells  us,  "  Let  our  Artists  rather  be  those  who  are  gifted 
to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful :  then 
will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  sights  and 
sounds,  and  receive  the  good  in  everything  ;  and  beauty,  the 
effluence  of  fair  words,  shall  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a 
health-giving  breeze  from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw 
the  soul  from  the  earliest  years  into  likeness  and  sympathy  with 
the  beauty  of  reason." 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  been  developed  by  modern 
industrialism,  guided  by  the  laissez-faire  teaching  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  seems  fond  to  hope  that  we  can  ever 
again  realise  such  an  environment  as  would  make  Plato's  ideal 
possible.  But  we  northern  races  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
principles  underlying  Greek  philosophy,  we  are  pursuing  our  study 
of  nature  on  the  lines  which  Athens  would  have  approved,  and  we 
are  burning  with  the  flame  of  an  ethical  conception  of  society, 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  those  who  follow  us  may  yet 
see  a  world  in  which  Plato's  educational  ideal  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dream. 

A.  P.  LAURIE. 
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the  Curriculum. 

§  12.  The  Considerations  to  which,  in  imparting  Moral  Instruction,  the  Teacher 
can  appeal :  (a)  the  Religious ;  (b)  the  Personal ;  (c)  the  Social  or  Civic. 

§  13.  Varying  Opinions  as  to  the  Degree  of  Connection  between  Moral  Instruction 
and  Religious  Teaching. 

§  14.  Moral  Instruction  in  Japan. 

§  15.  Moral  Instruction  in  France. 

§  1 6.  The  Reforms  which  would  strengthen  the  Character-forming  Influences 
in  British  Education. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS    .        .    pp.  51-69 

MRS.  BRYANT,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Litt.D.  (Dublin,  Hon.),  Headmistress 
of  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  Authoress  of  Educational 
Ends  ;  Studies  in  Character ;  The  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Family 
and  the  School ;  The  Teaching  of  Christ  on  Life,  etc. 

Religious  Ideas  can  well  be  developed  by  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Human 
Spirit  in  Religion — The  Use  of  the  Bible  for  this  end  implies  in  the  Teacher  Modern 
Scholarship  and  Sincerity  in  applying  it — Also  Pedagogic  Skill :  ( i )  To  evoke  Exercise 
of  Intelligence,  and  (2)  to  result,  step  by  step,  in  an  Idea  of  the  Book  adequate  to 
its  Complexity  and  Diversity  as  bound  together  by  Unity  of  Central  Theme — This 
Theme  is  the  Progressive  Revelation  of  God  to  Man  through  Man — Its  Records  show 
this  Development,  from  the  Ancient  Hebrew's  Faith  in  the  Special  Favour  of  his 
War-god,  Jahveh,  to  St.  Paul's  Reliance  on  the  Universal  God,  in  whom  all  men 
"  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,"  whose  Nature  usward  is  made  plain  to  us  as 
God  in  Christ. 

The  Culminating  Interest  of  the  Bible  is  Christ — For  the  Development  of  the 
Child's  Religious  Nature,  the  Natural  Psychologic  Beginning  is  the  Story  of  Jesus 
and  His  easier  Teachings,  to  be  followed  presently  by  the  Story  of  His  Apostles — 
The  Kindness  of  Christ  the  First  Lesson  in  Religion — Kindness  points  to  Goodness, 
and  Goodness  points  to  God  :  to  God  realised  in  the  Concrete  as  the  Father  of  Life 
and  as  the  God-in-us  of  the  Ideal  Christian  Society  described  by  St.  Paul — This 
Ideal  Society  is  the  Motive  of  Study  in  treating,  as  the  Second  Topic,  the  Acts  and 
Letters  of  the  Apostles — The  Third  Topic  is  the  Spiritual  History  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  culminated  in  Christ — To  this  the  Political  History  is  subsidiary — Subsidiary 
also  is  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  History  of  the  Surrounding  Empires 
in  Bible  Times — Such  Knowledge  of  History  may  be  Slight,  but  should  be  Sound. 

The  Whole  Ground  should  be  covered  twice,  i.e.  in  a  Junior  Course  for  the  Young 
Children,  followed  by  a  Senior  Course,  which  might  be  made  continuous  with  it  by 
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proceeding  in  the  reverse  order — The  Treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  being  thus 
divided  between  the  Two  Courses,  more  time  could  be  given  in  the  Senior  Course 
to  the  Development  of  Judaism  and  the  Building-up  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Eighth  Century  onward — This  arrangement  makes  possible  a  More  Mature  Treat- 
ment of  the  most  Vital  Subject,  i.e.  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Highest  Classes 
of  the  School. 

IV 
GENERAL  METHOD pp.  70-89 

Professor  J.  J.  FINDLAY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  Author  of  Principles  of  Class  Teaching, 
etc.  Editor  of  volumes  in  Blackie's  Pedagogic  Series,  etc. 

§  i.  What  is  Method  ? — The  application  of  our  Knowledge  of  Mental  Processes 
to  our  Preparation  of  Lesson  Notes,  i.e.  our  Reflection  on  Class-room  Work  before  we 
enter  the  Class-room  ;  and,  particularly,  our  knowledge  of  the  Child's  Mode  of  Response 
to  School  Pursuits — This  knowledge  needs  to  be  based  on  First-hand  Contact  with  a 
Few  Children — Method  thus  defined  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  Class-room 
Management. 

§  2.  Method  considered  objectively — The  Pursuits  of  Schools  need  to  be  grouped 
according  to  the  Predominant  Mode  of  Mental  Activity  which  each  exhibits — Hence 
the  distinction  between  General  and  Special  Method,  a  distinction  paralleled  by  the 
specialised  field  of  the  Adult  in  contrast  to  the  undifferentiated  outlook  of  a  Young 
Child. 

§  3.  Although  the  child  is  not  a  Specialist,  the  pursuits  to  which  we  introduce 
him  lead  to  a  Differentiation  not  only  in  the  Objects  of  Experience,  but  in  his  Mode 
of  Approach  to  these — Progress  in  Method  has  been  attained  by  analysing  Typical 
Modes  of  Mental  Activity  and  investigating  their  operation  in  the  Class-room — The 
earlier  exponents  of  Method  rendered  little  service,  because  they  neglected  to  make 
this  investigation. 

§  4.  The  Herbartian  School  were  the  pioneers  in  this  field,  with  an  Exposition 
of  Procedure  in  four  or  five  "Steps" — These  were  found  to  have  only  a  limited 
application :  e.g.  the  Herbartian  paid  scant  attention  to  Active  and  Emotional  Aspects 
of  mind. 

§  5.  Later  Investigators  have  made  a  further  Analysis,  and  offer  a  Variety  of 
Lesson  Types,  in  place  of  the  One  Scheme  to  which  the  Herbartian  was  limited — This 
analysis  took  two  directions  :  (a)  treating  of  Arts,  in  which  the  predominant  purpose 
is  to  acquire  Skill,  (b)  treating  more  thoroughly  the  Intellectual  Life. 

§  6.  How  can  a  Teacher,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  set  about  to  prepare 
his  work  practically  for  a  Course  of  Teaching  ? — (a)  Distribution  of  the  course  into 
Sections ;  (b)  Determination  of  the  •'•  Type  "  under  which  each  portion  of  the  pursuit 
may  fall ;  (c)  Preliminary  Draft  of  Notes  in  anticipation  of  the  Reaction  he  may  expect 
from  his  Scholars  ;  (d)  Recognition  (for  all  types)  of  the  Attitude  of  Expectancy,  which 
will  be  met  by  appreciating  some  "  Aim  "  for  the  work ;  (e)  and  an  Attitude  of 
Satisfaction  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  aim  is  realised  in  some  "  Application." 

§  7.  Example  :  sketch  of  Notes  for  a  section  in  Elementary  Theoretical  Geometry, 
illustrating  a  type  where  the  scholar  learns  mainly  by  Argument. 

§  8.  Unfortunately  most  pursuits  present  more  Complexity  of  Type  than  we  find  in 
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Theoretical  Geometry ;  but  in  any  one  section  the  scholar's  attention  should  conform 
mainly  to  One  of  the  Types — Suggestion  for  further  Investigation  :  these  Types  of 
Learning  can  be  arranged  in  a  series  corresponding  to  the  Changes  in  Mental  Attitude 
witnessed  in  the  Growing  Organism  from  the  Infant  School  to  the  Adult  Life.  (A)  An 
Undifferentiated  Method  is  appropriate  to  the  Infant  School ;  (B)  succeeded  by  years 
in  which  Motor  Control  plays  a  leading  part;  (c)  then  follows  a  period  when  Per- 
ceptual Experience  can  be  focalised  ;  (D)  succeeded  by  years  in  which  Facts  can  be 
apprehended  in  their  Larger  Bearing ;  (E)  until  the  Maturer  Mind  seizes  on  its  capacity 
to  think  for  itself  in  terms  of  Clear  Argument — Each  New  Capacity  needs  exercise  at 
its  Growing  Point :  if  so  exercised,  it  may  be  utilised  all  through  Life  as  occasion 
demands  ;  if  neglected,  it  atrophies,  and  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  neglect.  (F)  What 
of  the  Emotional  Life  ? — Here  is  a  field  of  experience,  of  the  highest  importance,  where 
the  psychologists  have  so  far  rendered  small  aid  to  the  teacher. 

§  9.  We  have  treated  Method  in  its  General  Aspects,  leaving  the  Devices  of  the 
Teacher  in  the  Handling  of  a  Class  for  separate  treatment. 

§  10.  References  to  Current  Works  on  Method,  written  in  English — The  Immediate 
Need  is  for  the  publication  of  Full  Lesson  Notes  taken  from  Class-room  Experience 
and  interpreted  in  terms  of  Modern  Psychology. 
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Mr.  DANIEL  S.  CARDER  WOOD,  M.A.,  Master  of   Method,  Edinburgh 
Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Method,  and  the  Teacher's  Attitude  towards  it — Importance  of  Educational 
Principles  underlying  Method— The  Necessity  for  Child  Study— The  General  Aim  of 
Education — Attention,  its  Satisfactory  and  Unsatisfactory  Forms — The  Conditions 
of  Attention  :  The  Evil  of  Neglecting  Physical  Conditions  ;  The  Teacher's  Extent 
of  Knowledge  ;  Preparation,  Over-Preparation,  Preparation-after-the-Event ;  Choice 
of  Matter  ;  Arrangement  of  Matter  ;  Teaching  with  a  Purpose — The  Herbartian 
Scheme  of  Method — The  Art  of  Questioning — Answers,  and  their  Reception — The 
Correction  of  Errors — Direct  Address  and  Story-telling  in  Teaching — Illustration, 
its  Use  and  Abuse— Blackboard  Summaries— The  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

VI 
THE  KINDERGARTEN pp.  121-144 

Miss  E.  R.  MURRAY,  Lecturer  on  Method  and  Head  of  Preparatory 
Department,  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  London. 

I.  Froebel's   Fundamental   Idea   of   the    Kindergarten ;    his  Views  on   Natural 
Activities  and  Instinct— Instinct :    the  Social  Instinct  and  Play, 

II.  Discussion  of  Froebel's   "  Gifts,"  which  led   to  the   Kindergarten  Methods 
becoming  stereotyped. 

III.  Reform   of  the  Kindergarten   through    the   Influence  of    Modern  Ideas  on 
Child  Psychology. 

IV.  Account  of  a  Morning  in  a  Reformed  Kindergarten. 
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"  The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  .  .  . 
God's  in  His  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world."    (Browning.) 


'm  to  he  Queen  of  the  May,  Mother  ..."    (Tennyson.) 
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minutes."    (Browning.) 
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CHILD   PSYCHOLOGY 
By  Professor  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London 

UP  till  quite  recently  psychology  concerned  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  average  adult  person.  It  was  assumed  that 
there  was  a  standard  type  of  human  nature  and  that  the  business 
of  the  psychologist  was  to  study  and  describe  that  type.  This 
static  view  has  its  place,  but  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  monopolise 
the  attention  of  the  student.  Man  passes  through  various  stages 
from  infancy  to  senility,  and  each  of  these  stages  has  qualities 
of  its  own.  The  biologist  is  no  longer  content  to  describe  the 
animal  in  its  fully  developed  state  :  he  feels  called  upon  to  deal 
with  all  the  stages  through  which  it  passes  in  its  progress  from 
birth  to  death.  Biology  claims  as  its  sphere  all  that  lies  between 
egg  and  egg,  and  expects  this  whole  range  to  be  covered  by 
any  one  who  attempts  the  life-history  of  an  animal.  A  satis- 
factory treatment  of  "the  butterfly "  must  include  an  account 
of  the  egg,  the  caterpillar,  and  the  chrysalis,  as  well  as  of  the 
imago  or  fully  developed  insect.  So  in  psychology  we  now 
expect  to  have  a  treatment  of  the  infant,  the  child,  and  the 
adolescent,  as  well  as  of  the  mature  man  and  the  dotard. 

The  psychology  that  thus  includes  the  whole  range  of  the 

development  of  the  individual  is  usually  known  as  genetic.     It 

is  dynamic  rather  than  static,   and  concerns  itself  more  with 

processes  than  with  states.     No  doubt  the  genetic  psychologist 
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must  describe  carefully  each  state  as  a  definite  stage  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  human  being,  but  any  given  state  is  treated  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  stage  in  a  process  of  development. 
The  psychologist  is  continually  looking  before  and  after,  and 
interpreting  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past  and  with  reference 
to  the  future. 

Child  Psychology  differs  from  Adult  Psychology. — The  mistake 
of  teachers  hitherto  has  been  to  study  the  psychology  of 
the  mature  mind,  and  apply  it  directly  to  the  undeveloped 
minds  of  school-children.  For  example,  the  process  by  which 
mature  minds  arrive  at  logical  concepts  was  transferred  to 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  old-fashioned  school-management  books 
told  teachers  that  children  reach  general  notions  by  a  con- 
scious process  of  abstraction  and  generalisation.  Children 
were  regarded  as  merely  little  men,  the  remarkable  difference 
in  size  being  allowed  to  obscure  other  important  differences. 
The  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  from  childhood  to  maturity  (strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
drawing  in  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  newly  born  child  contrasted  with  that  of  an  adult)  suggests 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
various  mental  activities.  The  child's  powers  are  not  weaker 
all  round  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adult.  Some  powers 
are  well  developed  at  the  earliest  stages,  others  are  present  in 
a  very  feeble  form,  while  some  are  not  present  at  all  till  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  has  been  reached.  Obviously  each  stage 
demands  a  treatment  special  to  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error 
to  that  which  used  to  prevail.  We  must  not  regard  childhood 
as  something  independent  of  maturity.  No  doubt  each  stage 
in  development  has  a  value  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  value  in 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  But  no  one 
stage  has  a  right  to  claim  a  status  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  series.  Matters  are  so  arranged  by  nature,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  no  jealousy  need  arise  among  those  responsible  for  the 
different  stages.  Each  as  it  occurs  is  for  the  time  being  the 
most  important  stage,  and  only  by  being  allowed  full  and  free 
play  can  it  produce  the  proper  effect  on  the  whole  process.  The 
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tadpole  that  is  the  best  tadpole  as  tadpole,  will  make  the  best 
frog  as  frog.  So  the  child  who  most  fully  realises  the  idea  of 
childhood,  that  is,  who  is  most  really  a  child  and  not  a  premature 
adult,  will  make  the  best  man  when  maturity  is  reached.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  educator,  therefore,  to  know  exactly  what  child 
nature  is,  in  order  that  he  may  do  his  best  to  secure  that  it  has 
every  chance  to  develop  naturally  and  fully  at  the  proper  time. 
But  since  child  nature  is  involved  in  the  wider  concept  of 
human  nature,  the  educator  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of 
general  psychology  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent  application 
of  the  psychology  of  the  early  period  for  which  he  is  specially 
responsible. 

Accordingly,  child  study  should  always  be  carried  on  by 
people  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  wider  study  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  certain  danger  that  child  study  may  be 
treated  as  an  independent  branch  of  research,  and  be  carried  on 
as  a  matter  of  mere  description,  like  a  branch  of  natural  history. 
No  doubt  we  stand  greatly  in  need  of  data.  There  is  room  for 
a  great  deal  of  mere  observation,  and  those  who  do  nothing  more 
than  observe  accurately  and  record  intelligently  are  doing  ex- 
cellent service.  But  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  this  is  not 
enough — is,  in  fact,  only  the  beginning  of  the  study.  We  must 
in  the  first  place  determine  the  sort  of  things  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served, and  then  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  recorded  observations. 
We  must,  in  other  words,  approach  the  subject  in  a  methodical 
way.  For  it  has  to  be  noted  that  all  the  methods  of  ordinary 
adult-psychology  may  be  applied,  with  certain  modifications, 
to  child  psychology.  We  may  have  rational  as  well  as  empirical 
child  psychology  ;  and  psycho-physical  and  experimental  methods 
are  as  applicable  here  as  elsewhere. 

Distinction  between  Child  Study  and  Child  Psychology. — It 
will  be  noted  that  child-study  and  child-psychology  are  very 
commonly  treated  as  if  they  were  synonymous  terms.  But 
obviously  the  former  term  is  much  the  wider  of  the  two  ;  it 
includes  the  physiology  as  well  as  the  psychology  of  the  child. 
The  cause  of  the  popular  tendency  to  use  the  two  terms  inter- 
changeably is  to  be  found  in  the  close  connection  between  body 
and  mind.  The  teacher  at  any  rate  must  agree  with  Montaigne's 
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often-quoted  statement  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  body  or 
with  a  soul,  but  with  a  man.  Gassendi  felt  he  had  reduced 
Descartes'  arguments  to  an  absurdity  when  he  addressed  that 
philosopher  in  the  words  0  mens  !  Practically  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate entirely  the  two  aspects  under  which  the  child  must  be 
studied,  and  this  is  felt  by  every  writer  on  the  subject.  Yet  it 
is  well  when  approaching  the  matter  from  the  psychological  side 
to  keep  as  strictly  as  we  can  to  those  physiological  or  anatomical 
elements  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  non-material  part  of 
human  nature. 

Meaning  of  Temperament. — The  physical  basis  of  character 
may  be  said  to  be  temperament,  a  word  which  literally  means 
the  mixing  together  of  elements  in  due  proportion.  This 
etymology  is  connected  with  the  ancient  theory  of  the  humours, 
which,  however  incorrect  as  a  physiological  explanation  of  the 
temperaments,  has  given  rise  to  such  an  excellent  classification 
of  the  observed  facts  of  character  that  the  classification  has 
retained  its  place  to  this  day.  It  requires,  however,  to  be 
applied  to  the  wider  field  of  adult  life  before  one  can  bring 
out  its  excellences.  No  doubt  a  careful  observer  could  arrange 
a  class  of  children  into  sanguines,  cholerics,  phlegmatics  and 
melancholies  ;  but  in  most  cases  none  of  these  temperaments, 
except  the  sanguine,  is  strongly  developed  among  young  people 
of  school  age.  The  teacher,  therefore,  is  likely  to  favour  Lotze's 
view  that  the  temperaments  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are 
really  characteristic  of  different  times  of  life.  He  maintains 
that  the  child  is  naturally  sanguine,  the  youth  melancholic,  the 
mature  man  choleric,  and  the  old  man  phlegmatic. 

Sensories  and  Motors. — In  any  case,  however,  the  fourfold 
classification  is  rather  cumbrous  for  the  practical  needs  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  more  popular  classification  of  tempera- 
ments is  content  with  two  divisions — the  sensory  and  the 
motor.  The  distinction  is  of  course  based  upon  the  well-known 
differentiation  in  the  function  of  the  nerves.  One  function, 
the  sensory,  is  to  carry  inwards  impressions  received  from 
without ;  the  other  function  is  to  carry  motor  impulses  from 
within  outwards.  It  is  the  function  of  a  third  class  of  nerves 
to  correlate  the  sensory  and  the  motor  functions.  This  corre- 
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lating  or  organising  function  is  carried  on  at  various  centres 
throughout  the  body,  the  main  centre  and  general  head- 
quarters being  the  brain.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
necessary  that  all  sensory  impressions  should  reach  the  brain, 
in  order  that  action  may  result.  The  nervous  system  has  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  centres  at  which  sensory  impulses 
may  be  dealt  with.  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  sensory  or  the  motor  function  children 
are  classed  as  sensories  or  motors,  it  may  be  objected  that  both 
functions  must  be  carried  on  in  all  human  organisms,  and  that  to 
every  sensory  impulse  some  sort  of  answer  must  be  returned 
from  the  centre  to  which  it  is  sent.  But  the  working  of  the 
nervous  system  is  not  quite  so  mathematically  balanced  as  the 
objection  would  imply.  In  everything  above  the  level  of  reflex 
action,  the  answer  to  any  sensory  impulse  may  be  the  suspense 
of  all  action.  Instead  of  spending  energy  in  sending  a  motor 
impulse,  the  centre  may  use  up  its  energy  in  inhibiting  all  action 
for  the  time  being.  In  every  case  of  a  sensory  impulse  being 
received  at  a  centre  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  delay  before 
the  motor  impulse  is  sent  forth,  but  the  delay  is  much  greater 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  some  children  than  in  others. 
Motor  children  are  those  who  respond  very  rapidly  to  stimulus. 
For  them  to  receive  an  impression  and  to  act  upon  it  are  almost 
one  and  the  same  thing.  For  them  knowing  is  merely  the  vesti- 
bule of  doing.  And  as  in  physical  stimulus  they  respond  at  once 
by  physical  action,  so  in  mental  process  they  respond  immediately 
to  suggestion.  They  are  said  to  jump  at  conclusions.  The 
sensory  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  slower  in  responding 
to  stimulus.  In  his  case  there  is  always  an  appreciable  delay 
between  the  reception  of  an  impression  and  the  corresponding 
reaction,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  no  overt  reaction  at  all. 
In  intellectual  concerns  such  children  are  inclined  to  ponder  over 
a  matter,  to  view  it  now  from  this  point  and  now  from  that,  and 
to  defer  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

As  a  result,  the  motor  temperament  generally  produces  the 
impression  of  greater  brightness,  and  the  sensory  pupil  suffers 
by  comparison.  Naturally  one  is  inclined  to  regard  the  motor 
as  the  clever  superficial  person,  and  the  sensory  as  the  slower 
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but  more  reliable.  It  would  seem  that  this  general  impression 
has  enough  truth  in  it  to  justify  us  in  acting  upon  it  in  a  general 
way ;  but  we  must  be  continually  on  our  guard  against  the 
troublesome  exceptions — those  pupils  who  are  both  remarkably 
quick  and  thoroughly  sound.  The  question  of  sex  is  sometimes 
introduced  here.  Professor  Mark  Baldwin  believes  that,  speaking 
generally,  girls  are  predominantly  motor,  and  boys  predomi- 
nantly sensory.  This  is  probably  a  useful  enough  generalisation 
if  sufficient  allowance  is  made  for  exceptions. 

Mention  of  Reaction  Time. — It  is  worth  noting  that  psycho- 
logists do  not  recognise  any  fixed  relation  between  temperament 
and  what  is  called  "  reaction  time."  This  term  is  used  to 
indicate  the  period  that  elapses  between  the  sensory  impulse 
and  the  corresponding  reaction.  The  subject  is  asked,  for 
example,  to  press  the  button  of  an  electric  bell  as  soon  as  he 
sees  a  red  light  that  is  about  to  be  flashed  on  a  screen.  The 
time  between  the  flashing  of  the  light  and  the  pressing  of  the 
button  represents  that  man's  "  reaction  time."  The  reaction 
time  is  found  to  be  fairly  constant  for  each  person,  in  respect 
of  similar  classes  of  stimuli.  Now,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  people  of  motor  temperament  would  have  very  short 
reaction  times,  and  sensory  people  very  long.  But  experience 
does  not  show  that  this  is  necessarily  the  case.  Marked  motors 
may  have  long  reaction  time,  and  marked  sensories  short.  The 
explanation  is  probably  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  reaction 
time  is  tested  the  person  is  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  waiting 
for  the  impulse,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  react  upon  it  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  The  delay  of  a  sensory  in  the  case  of  a  stimulus 
in  everyday  life  does  not  arise  from  delay  in  receiving  the  im- 
pression, but  in  arranging  how  to  respond  to  it,  or  in  determining 
whether  to  respond  to  it  or  not. 

The  practical  applications  in  school  of  the  facts  of  tempera- 
ment are  many  and  obvious.  We  need  not  go  the  length  of 
proposing  with  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  in  his  Our  Temperaments, 
to  classify  our  pupils  according  to  temperament.  A  class  of 
melancholies  or  a  class  of  cholerics  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  imagine.  Such  segregation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  temperaments  to  make  a  good 
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working  class.  The  interaction  of  temperaments  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  best  means  of  education.  Yet  the  teacher,  in  his  dealings 
with  both  classes  and  individuals,  must  take  into  account  the 
different  kinds  of  temperaments  he  manipulates.  In  distributing 
praise  and  blame,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of  unfairness  may 
result  from  a  uniformity  based  upon  a  system  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  individual  temperament.  Even  such  details  as 
the  arrangement  of  pupils  in  benches  and  in  relation  to  the  black- 
board are  often  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  knowledge  of 
temperament  which  the  teacher  can  bring  to  bear.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  certain  danger  that  the  teacher  may  be  led  by  his 
theories  to  set  up  a  number  of  fixed  types  of  children,  and  try 
to  make  his  pupils  conform  rigidly  to  those  types.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  teacher  must  be  the  master  of  his  theories,  not 
their  slave,  and  must  never  forget  that  his  business  is  with  the 
living  individual  child  here  and  now  before  him.  The  great  value 
of  the  teacher's  theoretical  knowledge  is  that  it  enables  him  to 
behave  intelligently  in  practical  affairs. 

Definition  of  Stages  of  Childhood. — In  all  that  has  gone 
before  we  have  assumed  that  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  child  and  the  adult,  but  we  have  not  had  any 
indication  of  the  basis  on  which  we  distinguish  between  them. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  working  largely  on  physiological  lines, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  quit  this  safer  ground  till  we  have  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  we  understand  by  the  term 
child.  We  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  what  a  child  is. 
In  marking  off  the  sphere  of  child  psychology  we  have  need 
of  a  criterion,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  ages 
and  degrees  of  physical  development.  For  practical  purposes 
it  is  well  to  have  some  sort  of  classification  of  the  different  stages 
that  may  be  fairly  included  under  the  term  childhood.  On  a 
basis  of  physical  growth  Prof.  Ed.  Claparede,  in  his  Psychologic 
de  r Enfant,  gives  the  following  table  ; 

Boys  Girls 

1.  First  Childhood  .  Up  to  7  years  .  Up     to      6-7     years 

2.  Later  Childhood  .  From  7  to  12  years  .  From    7  to   10    years 

3.  Adolescence  .         „     12  to  15      „  .         „     10  to  13 

4.  Puberty        .  .         ,,15  to  16      „  .         „     13  to  14 
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On  the  physical  side  the  means  of  testing  growth  are  satis- 
factory enough  to  enable  observers  to  record  certain  fairly  re- 
liable generalisations.  The  curve  of  increase  in  height  does  not 
by  any  means  coincide  with  that  of  increase  in  weight.  There 
are  certain  periods  at  which  there  is  a  spurt  in  growth  (during 
the  first  year,  about  six  or  seven,  from  twelve  to  fifteen),  and 
the  increase  in  weight  takes  place  mainly  between  these  spurts. 
On  the  side  of  mental  development  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  reliable  data.  For  long,  people  depended  upon  nothing 
more  than  general  impressions,  and  this  even  when  practical 
decisions  depended  upon  the  view  adopted.  Thus,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  syllabuses  for  elementary  schools  the  work  for  each 
year  was  formerly  determined  by  a  purely  logical  analysis  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  child  had  to  fit  himself 
into  the  work  of  whichever  of  the  standards  his  age  placed  him 
in.  At  a  given  age  a  child  was  expected  to  be  able  to  work 
addition  sums  comprising  a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  line 
containing  a  certain  number  of  digits  ;  but  no  reason  was  given 
for  believing  that  precisely  at  that  stage  just  this  degree  of  ability 
was  what  might  be  fairly  expected.  Further,  the  methods  by 
which  attainment  was  tested  were  of  a  rough-and-ready  kind, 
and  did  not  lend  themselves  to  a  just  comparison  of  results 
obtained  under  different  conditions  of  school  life. 

"Bareme  d' Instruction  "  of  Professor  Binet. — It  was  left  for 
Prof.  Alfred  Binet  to  make  the  first  serious  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  standard  of  comparison  sufficiently  accurate  to  be 
applied  generally.  With  the  help  of  M.  Vaney,  the  professor 
made  a  long  series  of  experimental  tests  among  children 
between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  as  the  result  has 
produced  what  he  calls  his  "  Bareme  destruction."  This 
is  a  sort  of  generalised  code  of  tests  from  which  have  been 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible  all  extraneous  distractions.  He 
believes  that  he  has  found  certain  types  of  tests  in  reading, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  that  may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
pupils  without  fear  of  involving  any  other  complications  than 
those  caused  by  natural  differences  in  ability  as  affected  by  the 
more  or  less  skilful  manipulation  of  the  teachers.  By  this  bareme 
Prof.  Binet  believes  that  he  has  established  a  reliable  means 
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of  testing  the  values  of  different  processes  of  instruction  apart 
from  considerations  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils.  He 
works  out  his  scheme  in  the  Annee  Psychologique,  xi.  p.  146, 
and  elaborates  it  in  Chapter  II  of  his  I  dees  Modernes  sur  les 
Enfants.  This  ready-reckoner  of  teaching-results  is  yet  far 
from  perfect,  yet  it  indicates  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  To 
teachers  brought  up  on  the  old  system  of  payment  by  results 
on  a  rigid  code  of  "  standards  "  of  attainment  at  different  ages, 
there  is  something  unpleasantly  familiar  in  Binet's  requirements 
as  set  out  in  his  tables.  But  there  is  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence, that  Binet  starts  with  an  examination  of  what  children 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  and  from  this  elaborates  his 
tables.  The  payment-by-result  codes  set  down  what  should  be 
required,  and  the  children  were  made  to  fit  into  this  arbitrary 
scheme.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  any  such  bar  erne 
involves  the  latent  danger  that  it  may  pass  over  from  being 
a  mere  test  of  work  done  in  school  to  being  a  goal  towards 
which  the  teacher  should  work.  Teachers  are  only  too  apt  to 
adopt  special  means  of  preparing  their  pupils  to  meet  certain 
specific  kinds  of  tests,  to  the  neglect  of  real  teaching.  Tests 
must  be  used  as  tests  and  not  as  goals,  otherwise  they  defeat 
their  own  ends. 

The  error  of  the  code-makers  who  divided  up  the  school 
subjects  into  certain  portions  according  to  their  logical  relations, 
d  without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  child-mind,  is 
paralleled  by  the  error  that  used  to  mark  the  psychological  pro- 
grammes of  study  for  young  teachers.  Those  who  prescribed 
schemes  of  study  made  a  purely  logical  analysis  of  the  so-called 
mental  faculties,  and  roundly  asserted  that  the  faculties  developed 
in  the  child  in  the  order  that  agreed  with  this  logical  analysis. 
Thus  in  the  training  colleges  an  important  part  of  the  syllabus 
used  to  consist  of  a  treatment  of  the  subject  "  The  order  of 
development  of  the  mental  powers/'  Something  like  the  following 
was  the  sort  of  order  supplied  to  the  students  :  sensation,  per- 
ception, conception,  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  reasoning. 
But  obviously  one  cannot  pass  from  sensation  to  perception 
without  some  sort  of  memory  of  the  sense  impressions,  and  in 
forming  conceptions  one  necessarily  makes  use  of  a  more  or  less 
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rudimentary  form  of  judgment.  The  mental  powers  do  not  develop 
in  any  such  simple  seriatim  order,  though  it  is  true  that  each  of 
them  has  its  period  (or  periods)  of  maximum  activity,  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  periods  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  intelligent  teacher. 

In  seeking  to  get  at  the  psychological  facts  of  child-life  we 
are  met  by  certain  special  difficulties.  Children  cannot  help  us 
directly  in  our  investigations  by  describing  their  mental  states. 
Further,  these  states  are  continually  changing  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  in  the  case  of  adults.  Finally,  when  we  apply 
the  method  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  our  own  experience, 
we  are  very  liable  to  err  by  reading  into  the  experience  of  children 
elements  that  are  only  to  be  found  among  adults.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  encouraging  consideration  that  among  children 
there  is  much  more  uniformity  than  among  adults.  Develop- 
ment is  a  process  of  differentiation,  so  that  at  the  earlier  stages 
we  find  less  differences  among  individuals  than  we  observe  at  a 
later  stage.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  biology.  Lord  Avebury 
tells  us,  in  his  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  that  "  many 
animals  which  differ  considerably  in  their  mature  state,  resemble 
one  another  more  nearly  when  young.  Thus  birds  of  the  same 
genus,  or  closely  allied  genera,  which,  when  mature,  differ  much 
in  colour,  are  often  very  similarly  coloured  when  young.  The 
young  of  the  lion  and  the  puma  are  often  striped,  and  the  foetal 
Black  whale  has  teeth,  like  its  ally  the  Sperm  whale. "  Naturally 
this  uniformity  increases  inversely  as  the  age  of  the  children  in 
question,  but  even  when  we  reach  children  in  arms  we  find 
sufficient  differences  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  our  work  as 
too  easy. 

Since  direct  introspection  is  not  available  in  child-psychology, 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  various  forms  of  direct  observation, 
supplemented  by  interpretation  in  terms  of  our  own  early  experi- 
ence. Huxley  tells  us  that  the  only  way  to  know  how  a  crayfish 
feels  is  to  be  a  crayfish.  Though  we  cannot  become  children 
again,  we  are  not  in  such  a  plight  as  Huxley  was  with  his  cray- 
fish. We  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  children,  and  our 
problem  limits  itself  to  discovering  means  of  reviving  our  early 
impressions.  To  this  end  it  is  very  helpful  to  make  use  of  as 
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many  books  and  other  objects  as  have  survived  from  our  child- 
hood days.  To  re-read  the  very  books  then  read,  and  to  handle 
the  objects  that  formed  part  of  our  early  surroundings,  particu- 
larly when  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  our  elders  as  to  the 
dates  at  which  certain  well-remembered  things  happened,  is  a 
method  of  investigation  that  usually  results  in  the  discovery 
that  we  had  more  advanced  thoughts  at  given  ages  than  we  had 
suspected.  The  adult's  fallacy  is  to  underestimate  the  powers 
of  children.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  great  danger  of  reading 
into  our  memories  of  past  experiences  elements  that  belong  to  a 
later  stage. 

There  is  one  fact  that  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in 
studying  child  nature  as  compared  with  adult,  a  fact  that  helps  us 
to  understand  many  points  that  otherwise  seem  rather  puzzling. 
In  the  adult  the  vital  forces  are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  stable 
equilibrium.  The  adult's  business  is  to  live,  and  the  process  of 
living  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  thoroughly  regulated  interaction 
of  various  forces  that  are  well  balanced  in  relation  to  each  other. 
With  the  child  it  is  different.  He  has  not  only  to  live,  but  to 
grow,  and  all  the  points  in  which  his  functioning  differs  from 
that  of  the  adult  are  correlated  to  this  end.  To  the  teacher  the 
child's  restlessness,  his  lack  of  concentration,  his  inordinate  but 
too  easily  satisfied  curiosity,  his  unintelligent  imitativeness  all 
seem  sources  of  weakness,  defects  that  only  time  can  remove. 
Like  Locke,  the  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  regard  the  early  years 
of  the  child's  life  as  a  wasteful  period,  during  which  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  commit  a  few  as  yet  unintelligible  facts  to  the  child's 
memory  so  that  "  when  he  gets  sense  "  he  may  be  able  to  use 
them.  This  "  marking  time  "  theory  is  all  wrong  :  the  child  is 
doing  excellent  preparatory  work  all  the  time  he  is  acquiring 
that  great  body  of  experience  of  his  environment  that  enables 
him  at  a  later  stage  to  interpret  the  experience  of  others,  and  so 
enter  upon  the  mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  surroundings. 

Play  and  Child  Development. — Play  is  the  form  in  which 
the  child's  energy  finds  its  natural  vent,  and  considerable 
attention  is  now  given  to  the  question  of  the  real  meaning 
and  function  of  play.  There  are  four  theories  on  the  subject. 
(i)  The  popular  opinion  is  that  play  is  recreation,  a  mode 
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of  refreshing  the  wearied  mind  or  body.  This  is  clearly 
inapplicable  to  the  case  of  children.  (2)  Schiller  and  Spencer 
adopt  the  view  that  play  is  a  means  of  draining  off  the  super- 
fluous energy  of  body  or  mind.  But  the  convalescent  child,  with 
just  enough  strength  to  move  his  lead  soldiers  over  the  counter- 
pane, is  still  said  to  play.  (3)  The  view  that  play  is  an  atavistic 
reversion  to  the  early  modes  of  activity  of  the  race  has  more  to 
be  said  in  its  favour,  and  really  leads  up  to  the  fourth  theory, 
which  is  the  most  favourably  received  by  students  of  child-life. 
(4)  This  theory  is  that  of  a  preparatory  exercise.  The  child, 
like  other  young  animals,  begins  at  once  to  perform  certain  actions 
that  prepare  him  to  carry  on  at  a  later  stage  the  serious  business 
of  life.  The  lower  the  animal  in  the  scale  the  less  the  play  period  ; 
so  it  is  natural  that  with  the  child  we  should  have  a  specially 
long  period  given  up  to  play.  Binet  remarks  that  the  imbecile 
resembles  the  child  in  many  ways,  but  the  imbecile  does  not  play. 
In  the  case  of  the  child,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  play  im- 
portant, but  it  is  really  the  business  of  life.  Binet,  in  fact,  defines 
a  child  as  "  one  who  plays. "  Karl  Groos  puts  the  matter  in 
general  terms  :  "  It  is  not  because  the  animal  is  young  that  it 
plays ;  the  truth  is  that  he  has  a  period  of  youth  in  order  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  playing/'  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  fourth  theory  gives  no  support  to  the  view  that  games  supply 
a  means  of  applying  the  Aristotelian  principle  of  Katharsis,  so 
as  to  work  out  certain  evil  tendencies  by  giving  them  moderate 
exercise.  For  example,  playing  with  tin  soldiers  is  sometimes 
objected  to  as  favouring  the  military  spirit,  but  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  a  good  way  of  working  off  this  spirit. 

Study  of  Mental  Content  of  Child. — On  the  purely  psycho- 
logical side  the  investigations  into  child-life  may  emphasise 
either  the  mental  content  or  the  mental  process.  To  the 
first  class  belong  all  those  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  children  at  different  ages.  Stanley  Hall's  The 
Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School  (1883),  and 
Berthold  Hartmann's  Die  Analyse  des  kindlichen  Gedankenkreises 
(1896)  are  examples.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  treatises  of 
this  kind  that  are  of  general  utility,  since  the  conditions  differ 
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so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  different  strata 
of  society.  The  work  to  be  done  here  is  comparable  to  the 
preparation  of  lists  of  local  fauna  and  flora. 

Bearing  of  Child  Vocabulary  on  Mental  Content. — The  in- 
vestigation of  mental  content  is  linked  on  to  the  study  of 
mental  process  by  the  common  ground  of  the  vocabulary.  It 
is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  the  vocabulary  of  a  child  can  be 
accepted  as  an  index  to  his  mental  content.  A  child  has  many 
more  ideas  than  he  has  words  to  express.  Even  with  this  limita- 
tion there  has  been  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  number  of 
words  used  by  a  young  child.  In  a  work  by  a  well-known  psy- 
chologist it  was  stated  that  a  child  of  five  did  not  know  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  words.  A  director  of  education  who 
read  this  picked  up  his  little  girl  of  five  from  the  floor  where  she 
was  playing,  and  before  he  set  her  down  again  she  had  proved 
her  acquaintance  with  over  one  thousand.  Naturally,  in  pre- 
paring vocabularies  of  children  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be 
used  to  ensure  that  the  different  vocabularies  have  been  compiled 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  may  therefore  be  legitimately 
compared  with  each  other.  In  particular,  there  must  be  a  clear 
distinction  between  knowing  a  word  and  using  a  word.  The 
number  of  words  that  a  child  recognises  and  understands  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  he  uses.  In  a  carefully  authenticated  case  of 
a  child  of  eighteen  months  who  used  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  words  (excluding  proper  nouns),  the  observer  was  convinced 
that  the  child  understood  a  great  many  more  words  that  yet  could 
not  be  included  in  the  list.  Further,  the  grammatical  nature  of 
the  words  is  of  some  importance  in  giving  an  insight  into  mental 
processes.  The  young  child  mainly  uses  verbs.  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  results  of  observation,  which  show  us  that  chil- 
dren always  describe  things  in  terms  of  what  the  things  can  do 
or  can  be  used  for.  Nouns  come  next  in  order  of  number,  and 
exceed  considerably  the  adjectives.  Adverbs  come  later,  and 
last  of  all  the  conjunctions  that  indicate  logical  connections. 

Considerations  of  vocabulary  have  a  very  practical  bearing 
on  the  work  of  school.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  for  example, 
that  a  pupil  has  really  three  kinds  of  vocabulary  :  a  speaking 
vocabulary,  a  reading  vocabulary,  and  a  writing  vocabulary.  In 
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the  upper  forms,  the  reading  vocabulary  is  much  the  largest  of 
the  three,  and  the  lower  down  in  the  school  we  go  the  smaller 
becomes  the  reading  vocabulary  in  proportion  to  the  speaking 
vocabulary.  A  large  part  of  the  teacher's  work  consists  in  trans- 
ferring words  first  from  the  spoken  vocabulary  to  the  reading 
vocabulary,  and  thereafter  from  the  reading  to  the  writing  voca- 
bulary. Unintelligent  complaints  are  sometimes  made  about 
the  limitations  of  a  schoolboy's  vocabulary.  They  arise  from 
a  confusion  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  vocabulary.  A 
boy  knows  an  enormous  number  of  words  that  he  would  never 
think  of  using  in  speech.  Who  ever  heard  an  ordinary  schoolboy 
in  everyday  conversation  use  the  word  nevertheless  ?  Yet  every 
schoolboy  can  deal  intelligently  with  the  word  when  it  occurs  in 
his  reading,  and  may  even  use  it  himself  in  an  essay. 

Child  Mental  Development  :  Investigation. — When  we  come 
to  the  investigation  of  mental  processes  we  find  two  quite 
different  modes  of  procedure.  We  have  the  careful  record  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  the  mental  development  of  one 
child,  and  we  have  the  records  of  the  results  of  investigations 
that  deal  with  a  large  number  of  children  examined  at  the  same 
time.  To  the  first  class  belong  such  records  as  those  found  in 
Bernard  Perez*  The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  W.  Preyer's 
Mental  Development  in  the  Child,  and  Darwin's  biography  of  his 
infant  son,  published  in  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions.  To  the 
second  class  belong  such  works  as  J.  Sully 's  Studies  of  Childhood, 
W.  E.  Urwick's  The  Child's  Mind,  and  J.  M.  Baldwin's  Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and  in  the  Race.  It  is  to  the  second  class 
that  we  naturally  turn  for  broad  generalisations,  though  a  collo- 
cation of  works  of  the  first  class  wrould  provide  excellent  material 
for  a  capable  thinker  to  generalise  from.  Individual  children 
differ  so  much  that  the  teacher  is  afraid  to  make  any  general  use 
of  the  facts  of  any  particular  case,  and  yet  he  feels  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  he  should  have  some  sort  of  generalised  statement 
of  the  qualities  of  children.  In  his  class-teaching  he  is  continually 
acting  on  the  assumption  that  he  knows  in  a  general  way  how  the 
average  child-mind  works,  and  what  he  asks  from  the  child- 
psychologist  is  an  authorised  and  intelligible  statement  of  what 
may  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
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The  psychologist  is  very  anxious  on  his  part  to  get  some  sort 
of  objective  standard  by  reference  to  which  he  may  express  him- 
self so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  teachers  and  others  who  look 
to  him  for  guidance.  Psychologists  naturally  turn  to  the  work 
of  the  school  as  the  normal  material  for  establishing  such  a  stan- 
dard. It  is  after  all  the  only  systematised  material  available. 
By  a  combination  of  school  and  out-of-school  observations  Prof. 
Alfred  Binet,  in  his  Les  Idees  Modernes  sur  les  Enfants  (1910), 
has  just  given  us  what  he  calls  a  Metrical  Scale  of  Intelligence, 
in  which  he  indicates  certain  tests  that  enable  us  to  mark 
out  the  average  child  at  various  ages.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Bareme  is  a  test  of  instruction,  while  this  deals  with 
intelligence. 

The  following  translation  of  the  scale  is  made  with  Prof. 
Binet's  permission,  and  embodies  certain  corrections  that  he 
had  to  make  because  of  misprints  in  the  four  years'  and  seven 
years'  tests,  as  given  in  his  book : 

3  months. — To  have  a  voluntary  glance  or  look  (Avoir  un 
regard  volontaire). 

9  months. — To  pay  attention  to  a  sound.  To  seize  an  object 
after  contact  or  after  visual  perception. 

1  year. — To  discriminate  among  food-stuffs. 

2  years. — To  walk.     To  execute  a  commission.     To  indicate 
his  natural  needs. 

3  years. — To  point  out  his  nose,   his  eye,   his  mouth.     To 
repeat  two  arithmetical  figures.     To  enumerate  the  persons  and 
things    in    a    picture.     To    give    his    surname.     To    repeat    six 
syllables. 

4  years. — To  state  his  sex.     To  name  a  key,  a  knife,  a  half- 
penny.    To  repeat  three  arithmetical  figures.     To  compare  two 
lines  and  say  which  is  the  longer. 

5  years. — To  compare  two  boxes  of  different  weight,  and  say 
which  is  the  heavier.     To  copy  a  square.     To  repeat  a  phrase 
of  ten  syllables.     To  count  four  halfpennies.     To  recompose  a 
game  of  patience  made  up  of  two  pieces. 

6  years. — To  point  out  the  right  hand  and  the  left  ear.     To 
repeat  a  phrase  of  sixteen  syllables.     To  make  a  comparison  in 
some  matter  of  taste  (une  comparaison  d'esthetique).     To  define 
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familiar  objects  by  their  use.     To  execute  three  commissions. 
To  tell  his  age.     To  distinguish  morning  from  evening. 

7  years. — To  indicate  gaps  in  shapes  (des  lacunes  de  figures). 
To  give  the  reckoning  of  his  fingers  (le  compte  de  ses  doigts}.     To 
copy  a  written  phrase.     To  copy  a  diamond-shape  (losange}.     To 
repeat  five  arithmetical  figures.     To  describe  a  picture.     To  count 
thirteen  halfpennies.     To  name  four  different  coins. 

8  years.— To  read  something  and  remember  two  things  about 
it  (conserver  deux  souvenirs).     To  count  three  halfpennies  and 
three  pennies  and  give  the  total.     To  name  four  colours.     To 
count  from  twenty  to  zero,  counting  downwards.     To  compare 
two  objects  from  memory.     To  write  from  dictation. 

9  years. — To  give  the  complete  date  of  the  day.     To  indicate 
the  days  of  the  week.     To  define  better  than  by  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  thing  defined.     To  read  something  and  remember  six 
things  from  the  reading.     To  give  the  change  for  a  shilling.     To 
arrange  five  boxes  according  to  their  weight. 

10  years. — To  enumerate  the  months  of  the  year.     To  recognise 
the  different  coins  of  the  realm.     To  make  two  phrases  in  which 
two  given  words  are  used.     To  reply  to  seven  questions  demanding 
intelligence  (questions  d }  intelligence}. 

12  years. — To  criticise  absurd  phrases.  To  put  three  words 
into  a  phrase.  To  find  more  than  sixty  words  in  three  minutes. 
To  give  definitions  of  abstract  words.  To  reconstruct  phrases 
in  which  the  words  have  been  disarranged. 

15  years. — To  repeat  seven  arithmetical  figures.  To  find  three 
rhymes  to  a  given  word.  To  repeat  a  phrase  of  twenty-six 
syllables.  To  interpret  a  picture.  To  solve  a  psychological 
problem. 

The  teacher  will  find  much  to  complain  of  in  this  scale.  In 
many  points  it  is  very  vague,  and  a  good  deal  is  left  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  person  who  seeks  to  use  it.  But  it  is  at  least  a 
beginning,  and,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  embodies  the  results  of  many 
years'  experience.  Further,  its  author  maintains  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  reliable  when  the  tests  have  been  applied  to  children 
previously  unknown  to  him.  Comparing  his  results  from  this 
scale  with  those  from  the  application  of  the  bareme  already  referred 
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to,  he  finds  that  the  age  of  progress  in  mathematics  begins  at 
nine,  and  that  the  age  of  progress  in  reading  begins  at  six,  or 
between  six  and  seven,  while  spelling  begins  at  about  the  same 
age.  This  is  not  in  itself  a  veiy  startling  result,  but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  such  investigations  as  will  enable  us  to  say  definitely 
whether  we  are  wasting  time  at  the  present  moment  in  com- 
mencing certain  subjects  at  an  early  stage  in  the  pupil's  course. 
Many  teachers  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  at  the  age  of,  say, 
eleven,  a  boy  who  does  not  begin  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
till  the  age  of  eight  is  quite  as  far  on  as  one  who  begins  those 
subjects  at  the  age  of  five.  If  the  teacher's  fear  be  well  grounded, 
then  there  has  been  waste  of  effort,  and  Binet's  bar  erne  and  scale 
form  the  beginning  of  an  investigation  that  will  expose  all  such 
waste.  At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  a  definition  of  a  "  defective  "  child  as  shall  enable  an 
educational  authority  to  determine  whether  a  particular  child 
shall  or  shall  not  be  sent  to  a  special  school.  Here  Binet  is  ready 
with  an  answer.  Every  child  whose  intelligence  cannot  satisfy 
the  tests  proper  to  his  age,  but  only  those  proper  to  an  age  two 
years  lower,  may  safely  be  sent  to  a  special  school,  since  such 
a  retardation  of  intelligence  "  constitutes  an  extremely  grave 
presumption  of  defectiveness." 

Mental  Development  and  Power  of  Attention. — One  of  the 
best  tests  of  mental  ability  is  the  power  of  attention.  Darwin 
tells  us  of  a  trainer  of  monkeys  who  always  tested  the  probable 
value  of  a  monkey  by  the  length  of  time  it  could  attend  to 
what  was  brought  before  it,  and  Arnold  used  to  say  that  boys 
differed  from  one  another  not  so  much  in  mental  capacity  as  in 
the  power  of  application.  Attention  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  mental  prehension  by  means  of  which  we  keep  certain  matters 
before  the  consciousness  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  so-called 
faculties  to  act  upon  them.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by 
psychologists  in  classifying  the  various  forms  of  attention.  The 
essential  differentiating  element  is  the  amount  of  will-power  that 
is  necessary.  In  what  is  called  voluntary  attention  there  is  always 
a  sense  of  effort.  In  the  involuntary,  non- voluntary,  and  spon- 
taneous forms  of  attention  this  sense  of  effort  is  absent.  In- 
voluntary attention  may  mean  attention  against  the  will,  while 
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non-voluntary  attention  merely  means  attention  without  the 
will ;  but  in  neither  case  is  there  sense  of  effort.  For  teachers, 
the  practical  problem  is  the  relation  between  the  effortful  and 
the  effortless  forms.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  education  is  the 
training  of  the  child  to  pass  from  involuntary  to  voluntary  atten- 
tion. What  gives  colour  to  this  view  is  that  voluntary  attention 
is  regarded  as  being  something  higher  than  that  which  implies 
no  exercise  of  the  will.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation to  make  intellectual  work  harder  instead  of  easier.  Is  it 
not  more  sensible  to  say  that  the  teacher's  business  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  get  rid  of  the  effort  implied  in  attention  ?  The  two 
views  may  be  reconciled  if  we  note  that  voluntary  attention  is 
the  directing  form,  and  involuntary  the  sustaining  form.  In 
acquiring  any  new  dexterity  or  skill  there  must  always  be  con- 
sciousness of  effort,  and  therefore  the  attention  is  voluntary. 
But  the  success  of  voluntary  attention  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
effectiveness  with  which  it  makes  itself  unnecessary.  Successful 
voluntary  attention  necessarily  leads  to  non-voluntary  attention. 
This  question  of  effort  in  school  work  gives  rise  to  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  among  teachers.  Many  are  very  much 
afraid  of  what  is  called  interest.  Now,  psychologically,  interest 
may  be  defined  as  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies 
attention.  Writers  worry  a  great  deal  about  whether  interest 
causes  attention  or  attention  interest.  Some  go  the  length 
of  cutting  the  knot  by  maintaining  that  interest  and  attention 
are  one.  They  are  at  any  rate  so  closely  connected  that  they 
cannot  be  treated  apart,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  call 
interest  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  attention.  Note,  however, 
that  interest  must  not  be  limited  to  what  is  pleasant.  We  are 
often  interested  in  intensely  unpleasant  things.  This  is  why  it 
is  called  the  pleasure-pain  tone,  and  much  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  arises  from  a  neglect  of  the  painful  forms 
of  interest.  The  interesting  is  not  so  much  the  pleasant  or  the 
easy  as  the  stimulating.  When  our  interest  is  aroused  our  faculties 
insist  on  being  exercised.  It  is  said  that  if  we  make  our  lessons 
in  school  very  interesting  then  we  are  enervating  our  pupils,  so 
that  when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  where  things  are  not  made 
interesting  for  them,  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
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upon  them.  But  is  it  true  that  the  world  is  not  interesting  ? 
What  is  meant  really  is  that  the  teachers  may  make  matters 
too  easy  for  the  pupils,  and  of  this  there  is  a  certain  danger.  We 
need  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  some  teachers  who 
seem  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dooley,  that  it  really  does  not  matter 
what  children  are  taught  at  school,  so  long  as  it  is  disagreeable 
enough  ;  and  yet  we  may  feel  that  the  disagreeable  is  an  essential 
part  of  school  work.  What  we  want  in  school  is  not  less  interest, 
but  more  :  only  it  must  be  interest  that  stimulates  in  the  direction 
we  want  the  pupil  to  work.  Interest  does  not  remove  drudgery, 
but  it  makes  drudgery  tolerable.  Every  experienced  teacher 
can  supply  daily  illustrations  of  this. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  main  function  of 
interest  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  voluntary  attention  and 
non-voluntary.  Psychology  tells  us  that  pure  voluntary  attention 
(that  is,  attention  quite  unsupported  by  interest)  can  be  main- 
tained for  only  a  second  or  two  at  a  time,  and  that  if  interest  of 
some  kind  or  other  does  not  come  to  its  aid  it  ceases  to  be  possible. 
In  fact,  the  process  of  attention  at  all  times  is  rhythmic,  there 
being  a  more  or  less  regular  interchange  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  attention,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that 
the  exhausting  voluntary  form  is  not  allowed  to  depress  the 
pupils  unduly.  There  must  be  the  continual  introduction  of 
various  forms  of  interest,  so  that  the  intervening  periods  of  non- 
voluntary  attention  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  healthy 
working  of  the  attention  process  as  a  whole. 

Interest  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  lollipop  to  be  enjoyed  for  its 
own  sake,  but  rather  it  is  the  driving  force  that  makes  intel- 
lectual hard  work  possible.  So  far  is  it  from  being  a  mere  side 
issue,  or  at  best  a  spur,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of 
education.  A  really  educated  man  may  be  regarded  as  one  who 
is  alive  to  the  greatest  number  of  creditable  interests.  When 
Gustave  Le  Bon  says  that  education  may  be  said  to  be  the  art 
of  causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  unconscious,  he  is  only 
expressing  in  a  different  way  the  relation  between  voluntary  and 
non-voluntary  attention  in  educational  processes.  What  has 
been  reduced  to  the  unconscious  is  really  the  paid-up  capital  of 
mental  life,  and  it  is  manifested  by  the  resulting  amount  of  interest 
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it  makes  possible.     All  that  has  been  reduced  from  the  conscious 
to  the  unconscious  enhances  the  potential  interest  of  the  pupil. 

Faculties  as  Understood  by  Modern  Psychologists. — Coming 
now  to  what  are  usually  called  faculties,  we  find  that  psycho- 
logists are  getting  suspicious  of  this  term,  since  it  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  separate  gifts  or  powers,  while  they 
maintain  that  faculties  are  merely  different  forms  which  our 
experience  takes.  We  certainly  remember  and  judge,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  what  are  called  memory  and  judgment. 
It  is  getting  customary  to  speak  of  the  faculties  as  "  modes  of 
being  conscious. "  If,  however,  we  keep  in  view  this  caution 
against  conceiving  the  faculties  as  separate  entities,  we  may  use 
the  term  faculty  as  a  convenient  mode  of  expression.  The  most 
fundamental  of  the  faculties  is  recognised  to  be  sensation.  The  de- 
tailed treatment  of  the  senses  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  but  there 
is  one  aspect  of  this  subject  that  is  of  special  importance  to  those 
dealing  with  the  young.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  psychology 
of  the  "  preferred  sense."  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  senses 
as  the  gateways  of  knowledge,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
his  Holy  War  Bunyan  tells  us  that  there  are  five  gateways  into 
Mansoul — Eyegate,  Eargate,  Mouthgate,  Nosegate,  and  Feelgate. 
The  important  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  each  of  our  pupils 
finds  one  or  other  of  these  gates  more  convenient  than  the  others 
for  the  entry  of  what  is  called  knowledge.  According  to  the 
particular  sense  preferred,  we  may  classify  our  pupils  as  visuals, 
audiles,  and  tactiles.  The  other  two  senses  have  so  little  scope 
in  school  work  that  we  do  not  usually  speak  of  gustatives  and 
olf actives.  Experience  shows  that  there  is  a  certain  danger  in 
this  classification.  Young  teachers  are  sometimes  so  carried  away 
with  this  characterisation  of  their  pupils  that  they  forget  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  preferred  sense.  Occasionally  teachers 
seem  to  be  tempted  to  treat  a  visual  as  if  he  did  not  hear  at  all. 
Naturally  the  classification  does  no  more  than  emphasise  the  fact 
that  every  pupil  ought  to  be  appealed  to  preferentially  by  one 
sense,  but  that  there  should  be  full  use  made  of  the  others  as  well. 
It  takes  all  sorts  of  sense  impressions  to  make  a  satisfactory 
mental  counterpart  of  the  external  world. 

Memory   in    Childhood. — What    we    found    to   be  true  with 
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regard   to    the    estimate   of    general    intelligence  holds  in  con- 
nection   with    memory    and    imagination.      There    are    current 
certain  vague,    popular,   untested    impressions   with   regard   to 
the  superiority    of    children    in   these   faculties,    but    little    has 
been    done    to    verify   the    popular    opinion.      In    one    school- 
management  book  we   are  told  that  the  memory   is  strongest 
at  seven,  in  another  at  ten  years  of  age.     Yet  it  is  found  that 
as  a  matter  of  daily  experience  adults  can  commit  to  memory 
more  rapidly  than  can   children.     Investigation  seems   to  show 
that  as  far  as  what  may  be  called  brute  memory  is  concerned, 
the  child  has  the  advantage  of  the  adult.     This  means  that  the 
child-brain  is  more  plastic,  and  takes  an  impression  more  easily, 
and  retains  it  longer  as  a  mere  impression,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  adult  there  are  more  mental  connections  available,  with  the 
result  that  the  adult  remembers  by  indirect  means  what  the  child 
must  either  remember  by  direct  means  or  forget  altogether.     It  is 
for  this  reason  that  an  adult  learns  more  quickly  than  a  child,  but 
also  forgets  more  quickly.     An  adult  who  has  completely  outdis- 
tanced a  child  in  committing  a  passage  to  memory  usually  finds  the 
positions  of  advantage  reversed  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two 
a  test  is  made  to  see  which  has  retained  more  in  the  memory. 
Though  the  mere  physical  basis  of  memory  may  be  better  in 
children  in  general  than  in  adults  in  general,  there  are  great 
differences    among    children    themselves,    and   these    differences 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  teacher.     A  few  tests  in 
getting  up  by  rote  the  same  passage  under  identical  conditions 
should  enable  the  intelligent  teacher  to  arrange  his  pupils  in  an 
order  of  merit  with  regard  to  memory.     The  teacher  could  thus 
find  what  may  be  called  a  coefficient  of  memory  for  each  of  his 
pupils.     If  we  take,  say,  ten  as  the  maximum,  each  pupil  could 
have  a  number  placed  against  his  name  in  the  class  register. 
Such  a  list  of  coefficients  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
valuing  the  work  done  by  each  pupil,  and  in  determining  the  sort 
of  work  that  each  pupil  specially  needs. 

Imagination  in  Childhood. — With  regard  to  imagination  the 
popular  impression  of  the  greater  power  of  the  child  probably 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  child  has  fewer  fetters  to  his 
imagination  than  has  the  adult.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
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confusion  introduced  by  neglecting  the  obvious  difference  of 
the  forms  in  which  imagination  works,  it  is  plain  that  the  child 
is  from  his  ignorance  of  facts  particularly  free  in  his  mental 
manipulations.  Children's  lies  are  well  known  to  be  closely 
connected  with  a  similar  lack  of  an  external  check.  There  is, 
besides,  the  sentimental  glamour  that  Wordsworth  has  thrown 
around  childhood.  The  teacher  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  prevalent  schoolroom  fallacy  that  the  imagination  is  limited 
to  fairy  tales  and  English  literature.  Imagination  is  as  necessary 
in  the  history  and  geography  lesson  as  in  a  lesson  on  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  is  no  less  indispensable  even  in  a  lesson 
on  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  her 
First  Book  in  Psychology  (1910)  Prof.  M.  W.  Calkins  bases  her 
whole  scheme  on  Perception  and  Imagination  as  the  joint  bases 
of  all  mental  life. 

Just  as  the  child  is  overestimated  in  memory  and  imagination 
so  is  he  underestimated  in  judgment,  at  least  in  the  logical  sense 
of  that  term.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  children  being  weak  in 
judgment  as  compared  with  their  seniors.  In  matters  of  judg- 
ment they  must  act  exactly  like  their  elders.  The  laws  of  thought 
as  thought  are  as  binding  upon  the  kindergarten  pupil  as  they 
were  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Children  no  doubt  come  more  fre- 
quently to  false  conclusions,  but  this  results  merely  from  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  or  from  lack  of  power  of  expression.  The  mind  can 
judge  in  only  one  way  on  given  data.  If  the  child  and  the  adult 
come  to  different  conclusions  on  what  are  apparently  the  same 
data,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  data  are  not  really  the 
same.  The  same  facts  stated  to  different  people  very  often  mean 
quite  different  things  because  of  difference  in  the  previous  ex- 
periences of  the  persons  concerned. 

Reasoning  in  Childhood. — So  with  reasoning.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  that  a  child  cannot  reason  before  a  certain  age- 
sometimes  said  to  be  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or  fourteen.  But  it  all 
amounts  to  a  question  of  words.  Reasoning  has  been  defined 
as  the  applying  of  means  to  ends  so  long  as  this  is  done  on 
the  ideational  plane.  If  a  child  wishes  to  open  a  door  by  means 
of  the  latch,  he  may  observe  how  another  person  acts  and 
merely  imitate  him.  This  either  is  or  is  not  thinking,  according 
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to  the  view  the  observer  likes  to  adopt.  But  if  in  order  to 
reach  the  latch  at  all  the  child  has  to  bring  something  from 
another  room  so  as  to  stand  on  it,  there  has  clearly  been  the 
application  of  means  to  ends  by  the  use  of  ideas.  People  who 
maintain  that  young  children  do  not  reason,  really  mean  by 
reasoning  a  somewhat  long  and  complicated  process.  But  there 
is  as  much  reasoning  in  finding  the  centre  of  a  circle  by  folding 
it  first  into  a  semicircle  and  then  into  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  as  in 
demonstrating  the  binomial  theorem,  though  a  child  of  six  can 
find  the  centre,  while  a  boy  of  sixteen  may  have  great  difficulty 
with  the  theorem.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  certain  bits  of 
reasoning  cannot  be  undertaken  at  certain  ages,  but  for  the 
practical  teacher  the  important  point  is  that  his  pupils  are 
reasoning  all  the  time.  Experience  and  an  increased  mental  con- 
tent will  enable  them  to  reason  for  longer  periods  and  with  more 
complicated  elements,  but  the  process  will  remain  unchanged. 

The  most  important  and  the  least  satisfactorily  worked  de- 
partment of  child-psychology  is  that  which  deals  with  the  will. 
This  probably  results  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  meta- 
physical and  even  theological  questions  are  involved,  and  these 
tend  to  obscure  the  psychological  issues.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  the  will  as  a  resultant  of  the  interaction  of 
various  forces,  but  not  a  mechanical  resultant.  There  is  some- 
thing added  to  the  co-operant  forces,  something  peculiar  to  the 
individual.  This  something  corresponds  to  what  is  usually  called 
personality.  The  emergence  of  personality  is  without  doubt  the 
most  mysterious  of  the  psychological  phenomena.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  "  eternal  ego  "  no  doubt  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  this  begging  of  the  question  hardly  explains  matters.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  birth  of  personality  is  indicated  by 
the  earliest  use  the  child  makes  of  the  first  personal  pronoun. 
Fichte  is  said  to  have  given  a  dinner  to  commemorate  the  occasion 
on  which  his  son  first  used  the  pronoun  ich.  But  having  a  person- 
ality, and  expressing  the  fact  of  having  it,  are  two  different  things. 
It  is  probable  that  the  development  of  personality  goes  farther 
back.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Tennyson's  "baby  new  to  earth 
and  sky  "  has  already  begun  to  give  indications  of  the  dawning 
of  personality. 
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Development  of  Self -Consciousness. — Herbart  takes  up  this 
matter  in  its  practical  bearings  upon  training.  At  a  certain 
stage  the  child  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  himself  as  such. 
He  begins  to  examine  himself  and  think  about  himself  as 
something  external  to  himself.  He  compares  himself  with 
other  persons,  and  makes  estimates  of  his  powers  as  com- 
pared with  theirs.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  implied  at  the 
Fichtean  stage,  since  the  first  personal  pronoun  really  involves 
the  distinction.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  acquired  by  a  mere  process  of 
imitation.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that 
the  child  who  has  just  given  up  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person  has  acquired  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Herbart  gives  no 
indication  of  the  age  at  which  the  one  part  of  the  character  turns 
itself  back  upon  the  other  in  order  to  examine  and  appraise  it. 
He  tells  us  that  the  subjective  character,  as  he  calls  that  part 
of  the  character  that  examines  the  other,  is  present  in  the  boy 
and  rapidly  develops  in  the  youth.  There  are  no  doubt  great 
differences  in  the  age  at  which  the  subjective  character  emerges, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  emerge,  sooner  or  later.  The  development  of  any 
sort  of  moral  character  depends  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  aspects.  There  can  be  no  moral 
responsibility  unless  the  person  is  able  to  turn  back  himself  upon 
himself  so  as  to  form  a  judgment  on  his  own  actions. 

The  play  of  motives  is  only  a  more  or  less  figurative  way  of 
expressing  the  interaction  of  the  two  sides  of  character,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective.  When  a  certain  action  is  suggested, 
this  action  is  at  once  compared  with  the  sum,  or  rather  the  re- 
sultant, of  all  the  other  actions  that  the  person  has  performed. 
This  resultant  is  really  the  objective  character.  If  the  proposed 
action  is  consistent  with  this  objective  character,  it  may  be 
carried  out  at  once  ;  but  if  it  is  inconsistent  there  ensues  a 
struggle.  If  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  the  whole  of  the  past 
experience  of  the  person  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem. 
In  other  words  the  proposed  action  is  compared  with  the  complete 
resultant  of  the  person's  previous  acts,  and  he  decides  for  or 
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against  it  according  as  it  fits  in  or  does  not  fit  in  to  the  conception 
the  person  has  formed  of  his  own  objective  character.  When  a 
hurried  decision  has  to  be  made,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
whole  of  the  objective  character  has  not  had  time  to  present 
itself,  and  the  action  has  been  compared  with  only  a  part.  This 
is  what  takes  place  when  we  say  that  we  "  were  not  ourselves  " 
at  the  time  of  doing  certain  things  of  which  we  are  afterwards 
ashamed.  The  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober  is  really 
an  appeal  from  a  section  of  Philip's  objective  character  to  the 
whole. 

Volition,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  process  by  which  the 
character,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  reacts  towards  certain 
incentives  to  action.  For  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  will 
there  must  be  a  certain  power  of  inhibition,  so  as  to  allow  ah1  the 
relevant  aspects  of  character  to  come  into  play.  Excess  of 
inhibition  leads  to  vacillation,  lack  of  inhibition  results  in  pre- 
cipitation. It  is  sometimes  a  mistake  to  regard  as  weak-willed  a 
child  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to  a  given  line  of  action. 
It  is  often  a  matter  of  intellect  and  knowledge  rather  than  of  will. 
The  relation  between  ideas  and  volition  is  well  worked  out  in 
the  Herbartian  scheme  of  educative  instruction,  and  forms  an 
important  element  in  Pay  of  s  method  of  will-training  developed 
in  his  valuable  book  on  LJ  Education  de  la  Volonte.  In  this  work 
we  have  the  best  treatment  of  the  place  of  the  element  of  time 
in  all  schemes  of  developing  the  will.  Teachers  will  find  that 
Payot  gives  real  practical  help  in  this  most  difficult  part  of 
educational  work. 

Practical  Application  of  Psychological  Knowledge  :  Dictation 
and  Number. — It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  teacher 
can  make  any  practical  application  in  his  daily  work  of  the 
psychological  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired.  By  referring 
to  the  article  on  Dictation  readers  will  find  an  example  of 
how  the  psychological  fact  of  "the  preferred  sense "  ought  to 
modify  the  teacher's  treatment  of  this  part  of  school  work. 
Further,  all  our  methods  of  teaching  number  to  young  children 
are  based  upon  very  definite  psychological  ideas,  even  though 
these  ideas  never  come  to  clear  consciousness  in  the  teacher's 
mind.  The  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  children  number 
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are  based  upon  one  or  other  of  two  ideas.  According  to 
the  one  idea  the  child  acquires  the  notion  of  such  a  number 
as  three  by  the  simultaneous  apprehension  of  three  things 
arranged  in  a  group.  According  to  the  other  idea  he  obtains 
his  notion  of  three  by  giving  his  attention  successively  to 
each  of  the  three  objects.  In  accordance  with  the  first  idea, 
number  lessons  will  consist  largely  in  training  children  to  build 
up  smaller  groups  into  larger  groups,  and  to  analyse  larger  into 
smaller,  the  groups  being  in  each  case  apprehended  in  a  single 
act  of  attention.  In  accordance  with  the  second  idea,  counting 
by  ones  will  be  the  fundamental  exercises  given  to  the  young 
child.  To  a  certain  extent  both  these  methods  are  followed  by 
all  teachers,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  one  is  used  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  For  example,  even  when  groups 
of  objects  are  set  before  the  child  he  is  made  to  determine  how 
many  there  are,  not  by  perceiving  them  in  one  act  of  attention 
as  a  group,  but  by  counting  them.  Now  psychology  teaches 
that  both  simultaneous  apprehension  in  groups  (the  spatial 
element)  and  counting  in  units  (the  temporal  element)  are 
essential  elements  in  the  acquiring  of  number-concepts,  that 
they  should  be  developed  side  by  side,  and  that  any  practice 
by  which  one  is  emphasised  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  is  to  be 
deprecated. 

Number  lessons  at  the  earliest  stages  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  occasions  upon  which  the  pupil  makes  his  first  definite 
acquaintance  with  number.  A  certain  amount  of  number  ex- 
periences should  be  accumulated  by  the  child  before  definite 
number  lessons  are  begun.  These  experiences  will  be  acquired 
incidentally  in  his  out-of-school  life,  and  in  the  school  in  the  course 
of  other  lessons  and  occupations.  The  function  of  the  number 
lessons  is  to  direct  the  child's  attention  specially  to  the  number 
aspect  of  the  things  he  is  concerned  with,  and  in  that  way  to 
make  his  number  concepts  more  precise,  to  put  them  into  proper 
relation  with  one  another,  and  to  make  them  more  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  dealings  with  the  world.  In  view  of  the  great 
differences  which  experimental  investigation  has  shown  to  exist 
in  the  range  of  number  ideas  possessed  by  children  of  the  same 
a£e  (?•£•  5  to  6J  years)  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  age  at  which 
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number  lessons  as  distinct  from  the  acquirement  of  primary 
number  experiences  should  begin.  The  important  thing  is  that 
they  should  be  regarded  definitely  as  the  second  and  not  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  teaching  a  child  number. 

Further,  the  teacher's  use  of  the  concrete  in  arithmetical  work 
depends  largely  upon  his  psychological  views,  even  though  these 
views  are  never  formally  stated.  Some  teachers  believe  that 
all  the  objects  by  means  of  which  number  is  taught  should  be 
identical ;  others  say  that  there  must  be  variety  in  the  objects. 
Instead  of  using  objects  that  are  exactly  like  one  another,  such 
as  counters,  or  beans,  or  sticks,  it  may  be  maintained  that  many 
different  kinds  of  objects  should  be  used  in  order  to  convey  the 
idea  of  number.  A  bean,  a  dog,  a  window-pane,  a  chair  should 
be  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  four,  instead  of  four  beans,  or  four 
dogs,  or  four  window-panes,  or  four  chairs.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  maintain  that  there  is  the  psychological  danger  that, 
if  limited  to  identical  objects,  the  pupils  will  come  to  think  that 
number  is  inherent  in  the  objects  instead  of  being  inherent  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  them.  They  further  maintain  that  pupils 
brought  up  on  the  "  identical  "  system  will  always  think  in  terms 
of  beans  or  counters  or  sticks.  This  raises  the  more  serious 
objection  that  pupils  may  acquire  a  pictorial  way  of  calculating 
similar  to  that  thinking  by  means  of  images  that  is  so  strongly 
condemned  by  certain  philosophers.  But  the  use  of  counters 
or  sticks  is  a  purely  temporary  expedient — a  piece  of  scaffolding 
to  be  demolished  as  soon  as  the  building  has  been  finished.  The 
skilful  teacher  is  careful  to  see  that  the  counter  stage  of  thinking 
does  not  become  permanent. 

Among  the  apparatus  whose  function  is  to  cultivate  in  a  more 
or  less  formal  way  the  concept  of  number,  two  types  in  common 
use  must  be  distinguished.  The  characteristic  of  the  one  type, 
e.g.  coloured  tablets,  is  that  they  are  discrete  individuals  which 
the  child  builds  up  into  wholes.  Thus  his  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  four  and  three  make  seven  by  causing  him  to 
add  three  tablets  of  one  colour  to  four  of  another,  and  to  count 
the  total.  The  characteristic  of  the  other  type,  e.g.  Tillick's 
bricks,  is  that  the  child  is  confronted  with  wholes,  and  is  invited 
to  analyse  them  in  various  ways  into  parts.  Thus  the  seven- 
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brick  may  be  set  side  by  side  with  a  four-brick  and  a  three-brick 
on  the  top  of  one  another  in  order  to  show  that  seven  is  made  up 
of  four  and  three.  These  two  methods  obviously  lay  more  stress 
the  one  upon  the  analytic  the  other  upon  the  synthetic  elements 
which  are  present  in  the  apprehension  of  all  facts  such  as  that 
four  and  three  make  seven,  and  for  that  reason  they  both  should 
have  a  place  in  the  number  lesson.  Since,  however,  the  appre- 
hension of  a  continuous  whole  as  built  up  of  arbitrary  units  is  a 
more  difficult  feat  than  the  apprehension  of  a  number  of  discrete 
units  as  constituting  a  whole,  the  use  of  the  type  of  apparatus 
represented  by  Tillick's  bricks  should  be  begun  after  exercises 
with  the  tablet  type  of  apparatus  have  made  some  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  both 
forms  is  to  be  postponed  until  the  child  has  already  acquired  a 
certain  familiarity  with  number  concepts  by  his  incidental  en- 
counters with  them.  These  observations  will  also  apply  to  devices 
such  as  the  "  slide  rule/'  which  aim  at  familiarising  the  child 
with  the  relations  between  number  concepts  whose  acquaintance 
he  has  already  made  in  other  contexts. 

Application  of  Psychological  Principles  to  Reading. — Equally 
important  are  the  applications  of  psychological  principles  that 
may  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  At  the  early  stage 
of  this  subject  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
The  old-fashioned  Alphabetic  Method  consisted  in  beginning 
with  the  letters  and  building  them  up  into  words.  The  various 
phonic  and  phonetic  methods  could  not  get  quite  rid  of  the  alpha- 
betic basis.  They,  too,  regarded  the  sign  of  the  individual  sound 
as  the  unit.  The  daring  empiricism  of  the  Look-and-Say  method 
came  nearer  the  truth,  since  it  recognised  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  pupil  learns  words  as  wholes,  and  not  as  compounds 
of  separate  and  clearly  distinguishable  elements.  Beginning 
with  the  smaller  words  like  in,  to,  cat,  the  child  gradually  becomes 
familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  commoner  words. 
When  a  pupil  comes  to  a  word  that  he  has  either  never  seen  before 
or  has  forgotten,  the  teacher  often  proceeds  to  get  him  to  spell 
out  the  letters,  and  from  the  sound  of  the  letters  discover  how 
the  word  is  pronounced.  This  is  really  a  combination  of  the 
alphabetic  and  the  phonic  methods,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
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for  it  as  a  means  of  training  the  ear  and  the  eye.  Such  a  scheme 
of  teaching  reading  as  Miss  Nellie  Dale  has  elaborated  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  teaches  a  great  deal  more  than  reading, 
but  it  may  be  at  least  questioned  whether  it  teaches  reading  in 
the  most  profitable  way.  It  may  be  an  excellent  method  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading,  and  yet  may  involve  certain 
elements  that  endanger  the  future  efficiency  of  the  reader. 
The  attention  to  the  individual  letters — aided  as  this  is  by  the 
ingenious  associations  of  colours  and  family  relationships — must 
be  compared  to  the  attention  to  the  concrete  in  the  beginning 
of  number  teaching ;  and  just  as  we  want  to  get  rid  of  beans 
and  bricks  as  soon  as  we  can  do  without  them,  so  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  attention  to  individual  letters  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
their  turn. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  reading  at  once  brings  out  the 
antithesis  between  reading  aloud  and  silent  reading.  The  general 
idea  is  that  the  better  one  can  read  aloud  the  better  one  can  read 
silently.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  kinds  of  reading  rather 
interfere  with  each  other.  There  is  a  danger  that  teaching  reading 
entirely  by  making  pupils  read  aloud  will  result  in  a  permanent 
waste  in  silent  reading.  In  adult  life,  silent  reading  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  reading  aloud,  and  yet  in  school  work  we 
proceed  as  if  the  reverse  were  the  case.  It  is  not  realised  what 
a  difference  there  is  in  the  rate  at  which  different  persons  can 
carry  on  silent  reading.  Experiments  show  that  some  persons 
read  as  much  as  six  times  faster  than  others.  It  is  found  that 
the  slow  readers  are  those  who  tend  to  articulate  the  words  as 
they  read.  This  is  obviously  a  sort  of  half -suppressed  reading 
aloud.  Some  readers  move  their  lips  as  they  read,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  lip-movers  are  slow  readers.  The  quickest  readers 
are  those  who  read  with  the  eye,  without  any  movement  in  the 
throat  or  lips.  It  may  be  thought  that  quick  readers  do  not 
understand  so  well  as  the  slow  ones.  But  again  experiment 
shows  that  as  a  rule  the  quicker  readers  understand  better  than 
the  others.  In  general,  it  is  found  that  quick  silent  reading  is 
commoner  among  visuals  than  among  audiles.  Psychological 
experiments  have  brought  out  some  very  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  mechanism  of  reading.  For  example,  the  upper 
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part  of  a  line  of  type  is  of  much  more  importance  to  the  reader 
than  the  lower  half  ;  and  the  first  half  of  a  word  than  the  last 
half.  People  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  detail  into  which  they 
go  in  their  silent  reading.  Some  have  to  take  account  of  every 
word  as  a  more  or  less  important  unit,  while  others  appear  to  deal 
with  groups  of  words,  or  even  with  whole  sentences.  People 
of  the  latter  class  appear  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  author's  meaning 
by  a  sort  of  comprehensive  glance  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
mathematician  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  result  in  an  algebraic 
process  "  by  inspection."  When  it  is  realised  that  this  power 
of  block  reading  may  be  cultivated,  and  that  a  man's  rate  of 
intelligent  silent  reading  may  be  doubled  by  practice,  it  is  clear 
that  psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  practical  teacher. 
Reading  aloud  may  be  justified  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  ac- 
quiring of  the  power  of  reading  at  all.  It  has  further  certain 
subsidiary  but  very  important  advantages  in  the  way  of  training 
the  ear,  the  eye  and  the  voice.  Besides,  it  has  a  place  of  its  own 
in  life.  But  this  place  is  a  subordinate  one  in  the  case  of  most 
people,  while  the  need  for  skill  in  rapid  silent  reading  is  universal. 
Hitherto  silent  reading  has  been  left  to  be  picked  up  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  experience  of  the  individual :  in  future 
the  efficiency  of  any  method  of  teaching  to  read  will  be  tested  by 
the  skill  it  imparts  in  silent  reading. 

It  is  a  usual  complaint  against  psychology  as  an  aid  to  the 
practical  teacher  that  it  is  not  definite  enough.  It  is  all  too 
much  in  the  air,  too  general,  to  be  of  any  real  service.  To  this 
two  answers  may  be  given.  First,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
teachings  of  psychology  should  be  so  very  definite  as  some  teachers 
would  like.  We  do  not  want  the  teacher  to  find  in  psychology 
a  set  of  definite  prescriptions  such  as  one  might  find  in  a  cookery 
book.  The  teacher  is  a  worker  in  mind  as  a  blacksmith  is  a  worker 
in  metal,  and  mind  must  be  moulded  by  mind.  It  ought  to  be 
the  teacher's  glory  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard-and- 
fast  rules  that  apply  in  all  cases  without  calling  for  any  thought 
on  his  part.  Teaching  can  never  be  carried  on  by  machinery. 
The  other  answer  is  of  quite  a  different  kind,  and  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  first.  It  is  that  psychology  is  daily  becoming 
more  detailed  and  matter-of-fact.  Professor  Titchener  tells  us 
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that  the  psychology  text-book  of  the  future  will  be  as  full  of 
formulae  as  the  text-book  of  physics  is  to-day,  and  his  own 
books  make  quite  a  good  beginning.  The  various  thresholds  that 
figure  so  prominently  in  psycho-physics  certainly  supply  very 
useful  standards  for  the  teacher  in  some  parts  of  his  work.  But 
the  formulae  are  not  confined  to  psycho-physics.  They  may 
now  be  found  in  the  more  general  aspects  of  educational 
theory. 

Formal  Training  and  the  Correlation  Principle. — One  of  the 
most  violently  disputed  problems  in  education  is  that  of  Formal 
Training.  Is  it  possible  for  the  training  acquired  in  dealing 
with  one  set  of  facts  to  be  transferred  to  another  ?  Can 
a  pupil  be  trained  to  general  intellectual  excellence  by  means 
of  any  given  subject — say  mathematics,  or  Latin  ?  One  set  of 
teachers  say  yes,  another  no.  The  dispute  has  lasted  long,  and 
neither  side  is  willing  to  yield.  But  now  the  modern  tendency 
to  quantitative  thinking  has  suggested  a  formula  that  promises 
to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  This  is  known  as  "  the  correla- 
tion formula. "  It  appears  in  two  forms,  one  invented  by  Prof. 
Karl  Pearson,  and  the  other,  somewhat  simpler,  invented 
by  Dr.  Spearman.  The  Pearson  formula  is  very  simply  and 
clearly  expounded  on  pp.  564-8  of  Dr.  Hayward's  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  (1910)  ;  while  Dr.  Spearman's  formula  is  fully 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Percy  Nunn  in  The  Training  College  Record 
for  October  1909.  1 

Great  things  are  hoped  from  the  newer  forms  of  experimental 
psychology  in  connection  with  the  practical  affairs  of  school. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  work  should  be  carefully  carried  on 
and  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  should  be  kept  uni- 
form. A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  done,  for  example,  in 
connection  with  mental  fatigue,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  lesson  periods.  But  sometimes  the  results,  though 
very  interesting,  are  not  quite  consistent.  For  example,  the 
fatigue-producing  power  of  the  various  school  subjects  has  been 
thus  estimated  by  Ludwig  Wagner,  as  a  result  of  tests,  before  and 
after  school  lessons,  by  means  of  the  sesthesiometer. 

1  Dr.  Spearman's  original  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology  for  April  1904,  and  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology  for  July  1906, 
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Mathematics  . .  100  Arithmetic         . .         . .         . .  82 

Latin    . .  . .  91  French                . .         . .         . .  82 

Greek    . .  . .  90  German  (mother  tongue)        . .  82 

Gymnastics  . .  90  Nature  Knowledge       . .         . .  80 

History  . .  85                Drawing             77 

Geography  . .  85                Religion             77 

But  then  Ferdinand  Kemsies,  using  the  ergograph,  arranges 
the  subjects  in  a  different  order,  though  he  does  not  give  the 
percentages  : 

1.  Gymnastics  5.  German  (mother  tongue) 

2.  Mathematics  6.  Nature  knowledge,  and  Geography 

3.  Foreign  Languages  7.  History 

4.  Religion  8.  Singing  and  Drawing 

These  differences  shake  our  confidence  in  the  method,  but 
they  result  from  an  insufficient  consideration  of  the  attendant 
circumstances.  In  the  above  case,  for  example,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  investigators  took  account  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  element  of  all — the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  teacher  leaves  his  class  exhausted 
after  a  lesson  in  Singing,  while  another  is  unable  to  get  his  class 
to  wear  themselves  out  even  in  Mathematics.  The  future  of 
experimental  psychology  lies  in  the  regularisation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  investigations  are  to  be  carried  on,  and  in 
the  width  of  the  area  over  which  they  may  be  applied. 

Another  branch  of  psychology  that  is  of  special  value  to  the 
teacher  is  that  known  as  Collective  Psychology.  The  psychology 
of  the  class  is  just  beginning  to  be  studied  with  some  degree 
of  scientific  accuracy.  The  work  of  Tarde,  Le  Bon,  Wundt, 
Macdougall,  and  Ross,  is  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  is  properly 
called  Social  Psychology ;  but  many  of  the  principles  they 
enunciate  may  be  applied  to  any  group  of  selves,  whether  young 
or  old,  and  in  any  case  teachers  themselves  are  beginning  to 
study  their  classes  in  the  light  of  what  these  authors  have  written. 

Child  Psychology,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
included  in  a  closed  curve.  It  is  a  department  of  a  wider  whole. 
On  the  one  hand  it  depends  upon  the  general  principles  of  the 
whole  science,  on  the  other  it  is  quite  independent  of  a  great 
many  of  the  elements  that  the  professional  psychologist  must 
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examine.  The  teacher  must  be  allowed  to  choose  among  all  the 
available  psychological  facts.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  Miinster- 
berg  points  out,  no  teacher  would  have  taught  differently  if 
thinking  had  been  carried  on  in  the  liver  instead  of  the  brain, 
and  that  the  psychological  attitude  of  mind  is  out  of  place  in  the 
schoolroom.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  psychological  facts  that 
no  honest  teacher  can  afford  to  neglect,  and  there  is  a  school 
attitude  towards  psychology  that  is  thoroughly  wholesome,  and 
without  which  the  teacher  cannot  do  his  best  work. 
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ed.  1909).  A  type  of  book  that  is  likely  to  be  developed,  combining  a  special 
branch  of  psychology  with  a  special  branch  of  teaching. 

E.  B.  HUEY  :  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908). 
Does  for  Reading  what  Maclellan  does  for  Arithmetic  :  includes  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  historical  matter  regarding  reading  and  the  teaching  of  reading. 

For  the  experimental  study  of  children  an  excellent  resume  up  to  the  year 
1897  is  to  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  Report  1897-8, 
vol.  i.  pp.  989-1204.  Later  developments  are  to  be  sought  mainly  in  periodicals, 
such  as  Meumann's  Zeitschrift  fur  Experimented  Pddagogik.  In  America  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children  has  an  organ  called  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary.  In  England  the  Child  Study  Society  publishes  a  quarterly 
called  Child  Study.  Another  quarterly — Child  Life — deals  with  young  children 
and  Kindergarten  work.  In  1910  a  more  technical  monthly  was  started  called 
The  Child.  The  general  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Paidology,  at  Paris  in  1911. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  Professor  MICHAEL  E.  SADLER,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Administration  of  Education,  University  of  Manchester 

I 

§  i.  Moral  Instruction  the  Fundamental  Problem  in  Education. 

-The  question  of  moral  instruction  and  training  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  education.  No  other  question  approaches  it 
in  difficulty  and  importance.  It  raises  the  ultimate  issues  in 
personal  and  national  life.  It  is  complex  and  urgent.  In  all 
countries  it  demands  consideration.  In  many  it  excites  bitter 
controversy.  Happily,  throughout  the  English-speaking  world, 
public  opinion  is  disposed  to  hear  both  sides,  to  recognise  the 
vitality  and  value  of  different  educational  traditions  and  to 
seek  some  form  of  administrative  synthesis  which  will  give  a 
fair  place  to  all  of  them,  in  order  that  each  may  learn  from  the 
others,  and  may  correct  its  own  defects  by  a  dispassionate  and 
sympathetic  study  of  their  different  achievements  and  results. 

§  2.  Formation  of  Character  the  Highest  Work  of  the  School. — 
The  highest  work  of  a  school  is  the  formation  of  character. 
But  two  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  a  school  may  most 
effectively  accomplish  this  part  of  its  purpose  are  in  marked 
contrast  in  the  present  phase  of  educational  thought.  One 
view  lays  the  greater  stress  upon  the  didactic  power  of  the  teach- 
ing staff ;  the  other,  upon  the  educative  influence  of  school 
activities.  Those  who  incline  to  the  first  view  think  that  the 
most  potent  agency  in  school  work  is  the  teacher  at  his  desk, 
stimulating  and  guiding  the  intelligence  and  the  aspirations 
of  his  pupils.  Those  who  incline  to  the  second  view  conceive 
of  the  school  as  an  almost  self-governing  community,  permitted 
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great  freedom  of  initiative,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  accomplish  (under  the  unobtrusive  supervision  of  the  teachers) 
certain  tasks  which  its  individual  members  wish  to  achieve,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  they  find  the  strongest  motive  for  effort 
and  perseverance.  According  to  the  first  view,  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  curriculum  ;  according  to  the  second  view,  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  corporate  life  of  the  school.  The  modern 
educational  tradition  of  France  and  Germany  illustrates  the 
first ;  the  older  English  tradition  and  some  recent  developments 
of  American  practice  illustrate  the  second.  Teachers  and  thinkers 
who  incline  to  the  first  of  these  two  educational  ideals  are  apt 
to  favour  plans  of  systematic  moral  instruction  imparted  in 
courses  of  lessons  according  to  a  carefully  prepared  and  graded 
syllabus.  Those  who  incline  to  the  second  of  the  two  ideals 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  character-forming  influences  of 
corporate  life  and  the  educative  power  of  group  activities.  The 
present  tendency  in  educational  thought  and  practice  is  to  com- 
bine these  two  methods,  i.e.  to  give  more  scientific  precision 
to  that  part  of  the  course  of  teaching  which  touches  upon  the 
ideals  of  conduct  and  of  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
fuller  use  of  the  moral  influences  inherent  in  the  wisely-ordered 
life  of  a  school  community,  with  its  opportunities  of  comradeship, 
self-abnegation  and  initiative. 

§  3.  In  this  attempt  to  mediate  between  two  conflicting 
ideals,  British  teachers  and  educational  authorities  may  render 
great  service  to  the  world.  In  some  countries  opinion  upon  the 
basis  of  moral  instruction  has  become  polarised.  Party  spirit  has 
been  aroused.  Two  schools  of  educational  thought  stand  over 
against  one  another  in  angry  opposition.  This  is  the  case  in 
Spain,  in  Belgium,  in  France,  and  there  are  some  signs  that  even 
in  Germany  a  similar  division  of  opinion  is,  if  not  imminent, 
at  any  rate  not  remote.  In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  signs 
of  the  same  conflict,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  of  mutual  understanding  has  brought  together 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  estranged  from  one  another, 
and  has  enabled  them  to  see  how  much  good  there  is  in  each  of 
the  two  opposing  views,  and  how  much  the  older  tradition  can 
learn  from  the  new  movement,  and  the  new  from  the  old. 
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§  4.  In  England  there  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  (transmitted  by  a  sort  of 
reflection  over  a  much  larger  area  of  public  opinion)  to  undervalue 
in  practice,  though  not  always  in  theory,  the  efficacy  and  influence 
of  a  well-organised  school  system  in  shaping  the  moral  ideals  of 
the  community,  and  in  increasing  its  efficiency  for  industrial 
operations  and  for  the  duties  of  civic  life.  In  Germany  there 
has  been  a  converse  tendency  towards  exaggerating  the  moral 
and  educational  influence  of  school-teaching,  and  a  disposition 
to  attach  insufficient  importance  to  the  subtle  and  pervading 
influences  of  social  tradition,  and  to  the  currents  of  opinion 
and  feeling  throughout  the  community.  In  Scotland  the  value 
of  these  two  sides  of  national  education,  viz.  the  purely  didactic 
and  the  social,  has  been  more  justly  appreciated,  with  the  result 
that  the  Scottish  system  of  education  has  been  more  effectively 
organised  than  the  English,  but  allowed  to  remain  more  fully 
expressive  of  popular  sentiment  than  the  German. 

§  5.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Germany  and  England,  though 
respectively  one-sided  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  are  now 
making  important  contributions  to  the  educational  thought  of 
the  world.  Germany  has  no  rival  in  the  skill  with  which,  in 
the  different  states  of  her  Empire,  she  has  thought  out  problems 
of  curriculum  and  scientifically  adjusted  methods  of  teaching 
to  a  clearly  defined  educational  purpose.  We  may  question  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  her  educational  aims ;  we  may  dispute  the 
political  theory  out  of  which  they  spring  ;  but  we  can  do  nothing 
but  admire  the  scientific  precision  with  which  they  have  been 
stated  and  the  administrative  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  been  put  into  effect.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  tenacity  of  her  traditions,  has  preserved,  amid  much  that  is 
old-fashioned  or  even  obsolete,  her  insight  into  the  value  of 
the  corporate  life  of  a  school  community,  if  inspired  by  an 
ideal  and  entrusted  with  a  large  measure  of  self-government — 
a  type  of  school  organisation  which  is  a  direct  inheritance  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  in  the  present  English  system, 
co-exists  alongside  of  something  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  and  of  elementary  education. 
We  may  criticise  English  education  for  its  backwardness  in 
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scientific  method,  for  the  incoherency  of  its  organisation,  and 
for  its  inbred  distrust  of  the  State,  but  we  can  do  nothing  but 
admire  the  loyalty  with  which  it  has  clung  to  the  tested  excellence 
of  ancient  institutions  and  the  witness  which  it  has  borne  to  the 
value  of  the  subconscious  elements  in  educational  influence  and 
discipline. 

§  6.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  question  of  moral  instruc- 
tion and  training,  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  study  and  compare 
the  work  of  German,  English,  and  Scottish  schools,  and  the 
influence  of  each  of  them  in  relation  to  the  communities  amid 
which  they  are  respectively  placed.  German  experience  proves 
how  important  it  is  to  apply  scientific  method  to  the  study  of 
school  curricula  and  to  the  working-out  of  methods  of  teaching. 
English  experience  shows  how  powerful  a  factor  in  educational 
influence  is  the  untrammelled  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  also 
how  necessary  it  is  to  have  regard  to  the  self-educating  power 
of  the  school  community,  even  where  the  teachers  are  relatively 
inefficient,  the  course  of  study  inadequate,  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  amateurish  and  unpsychological.  One  cause  of  the 
strong  influence  which  Scottish  education  exerts  upon  English 
is  that  Scotland  has  always  been  sensitive  to  the  need  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  has  never  regarded 
the  school  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  has  endeavoured  to  keep  it 
in  living  relationship  to  the  religious  and  social  ideals  of  the 
people. 

II 

§  7.  The  Necessary  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Condi- 
tions.— How  can  a  school  most  effectively  help  in  the  formation 
of  character  ?  How,  in  other  words,  can  it  be  so  planned, 
conducted  and  governed  as  best  to  achieve  its  highest  purpose  ? 
How,  with  the  strongest  hope  of  permanence,  can  it  impart  a 
high  moral  and  social  ideal  ?  These  are  the  practical  questions 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  address  our  inquiry. 

The  growth  of  a  good  character  is  a  complex  and  delicate 
process,  necessarily  slow,  in  great  measure  secret,  not  advancing 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  progression,  but  with  much  greater  intensity 
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of  effort  and  consciousness  of  change  at  some  periods  than  at 
others.  The  growth  of  character  is  in  all  cases  the  outcome 
of  personal  struggle  against  difficulties  and  temptations.  The 
qualities  pre-eminently  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  vigorous 
and  stable  character  are  truthfulness  and  courage.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  a  life  is  spent,  and  especially  those  con- 
ditions which  encompass  the  young  life  during  infancy,  childhood 
and  youth,  affect  the  prospects  of  the  struggle,  and  may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  increase  the  hopes  of  success  in  it.  Here  we 
touch  a  point  in  regard  to  which  exact  knowledge  fails  us.  Some 
characters  become  strong  through  the  fire  of  almost  overwhelming 
temptation.  Some  are  broken  and  ruined  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  which,  in  another  case,  might  stimulate  and 
fortify.  Some  of  the  greatest  saints  have  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  appalling  wickedness.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
favourable  circumstances  promote  the  growth  of  virtue,  and 
it  is  within  our  power  so  to  regulate  these  circumstances  as  to 
further  the  good  growth  of  a  character  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  feeble  or  flecked  with  faults.  The  circumstances 
which  we  should  thus  endeavour  to  create,  for  the  nurture  of 
character,  must  have  regard  to  physical,  to  moral,  and  to  intel- 
lectual well-being.  Mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano  were  the  words 
which  dropped  from  the  pen  of  Locke  in  the  opening  words  of 
his  treatise  on  education.  Since  Locke's  time  it  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  British  educational  thought  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  value  of  a  right  physical  training  as  one  factor  in  the  formation 
of  character.  But  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  advance 
of  medical  science,  in  alliance  with  educational  study  and  socio- 
logical investigation,  has  brought  all  its  force  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  the  physical  up-bringing  of  the  young.  And  we  are 
still  only  on  the  threshold  of  what  medical  care,  combined  with 
educational  supervision  and  a  far-sighted  economic  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  can  accomplish  for  the  well-being  of  the  rising 
generation. 

§  8.  On  the  spiritual  side  three  things  bear  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  character :  the  right  direction  of  sentiment, 
the  bracing  of  the  will,  and  the  clear  intellectual  apprehension 
of  an  ideal  of  duty. 
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In  applying  this  truth,  however,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  individual  temperament  and 
need.  Members  of  the  same  family,  who  have  received  an  almost 
identical  up-bringing,  differ  from  one  another,  sometimes  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  in  the  course  of  their  moral  development. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  nature  of  each  individual  there 
are  factors  inherited  from  a  varied  ancestry  which  respond  to 
the  stimulus  and  environment  in  ways  which  science  cannot 
predict.  Moreover,  different  kinds  of  moral  influence  are  appro- 
priate to  different  stages  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 
There  is  wisdom  in  the  traditional  view  that  for  children  (and 
not  less  for  many  adults  who  retain  in  later  life  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  intellectual  childhood)  the  factor  of  authority 
is  essential  in  moral  training.  The  problem  varies  again  according 
to  the  surroundings  in  which  the  pupil  is  placed.  It  is  different 
in  day-schools  and  in  boarding-schools.  It  is  different  in  the 
case  of  a  child  coming  to  a  good  public  elementary  school  from 
an  evil  home,  from  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  one  whose  home 
imparts  a  moral  influence  even  more  intense  than  that  experienced 
at  school.  Different  methods  are  often  needed  in  dealing  with 
boys  and  with  girls,  owing  to  deep-seated  differences  in  tempera- 
ment. But  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  intermediate 
type  of  temperament,  increasingly  common  in  modern  times, 
which  seems  to  combine  some  of  the  qualities  normally  ascribed 
to  boys  with  others  normally  ascribed  to  girls.  In  this  tangle  of 
difficulties  no  single  formula  gives  the  teacher  an  all-sufficing 
clue.  We  must  individualise  those  whom  we  teach.  We  must 
think  of  them  as  separate  characters,  each  with  its  special  gifts 
and  weaknesses,  each  requiring  individual  thought  and  individual 
treatment.  But  to  regard  them  as  individuals  is  not  enough. 
We  must  remember  also  that  each  of  them  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  influences  of  the  school  community,  and  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  influences  of  home  life  and  the  social  obligations  attached 
to  it.  Over  the  conditions  of  the  home  life  we  as  teachers  have 
no  direct  control,  though  in  some  cases  we  may  exert  considerable 
influence  upon  them.  But  over  the  corporate  life  of  the  school, 
the  teaching  staff  (and  more  especially  the  Head  Master  or  Head 
Mistress)  has  great,  though  not  decisive  authority.  We  must 
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endeavour  so  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  that  corporate  life 
as  to  make  it  promote  the  growth  of  individual  character  and 
also  of  a  common  sense  of  public  duty  and  of  social  service.  Yet 
should  we  not  constantly  remind  ourselves  that,  do  what  we 
will,  the  corporate  life  of  a  great  school  is  carried  forward  by  a 
momentum  of  its  own ;  that  in  every  school  much  happens  of 
which  the  teachers  are  perfectly  ignorant ;  and  that  some  of  the 
subtlest  influences  in  school  life  are  self-generating  and  secret  ? 
§  9.  The  Personality  of  the  Teacher. — Most  potent  of  all 
factors  in  moral  education  is  the  power  of  personality.  A 
kindling  ray  of  sympathy  and  insight  passes  from  the  good 
teacher  to  the  sensitive  pupil.  The  teacher's  own  personal  life 
is  the  source  from  which  his  or  her  greatest  power  is  drawn. 
The  more  unconsciously  that  power  is  exerted,  the  stronger 
it  is.  Self-consciousness  comes  near  even  to  insincerity  in 
weakening  a  teacher's  influence.  The  personal  example  of  the 
teacher  weighs  more  with  the  pupil  than  many  words.  But  the 
example  which  has  most  influence  is  not  that  which  is  goody- 
goody  or  uninteresting.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  have  hot 
tempers,  not  always  perfectly  under  control.  Nor  must  the 
power  of  words  be  underrated  in  the  imparting  of  a  moral  ideal. 
Fussy  chatter  and  copy-book  truisms  produce  reaction  and 
resentment  among  children  of  the  greatest  promise.  But  when 
a  teacher's  words  burn  with  the  reality  of  experience,  and  express 
intensity  of  personal  belief,  they  carry  with  them  a  force  which 
awakens  response  and  quickens  conviction.  In  dealing  with 
moral  questions  many  English  teachers  are  too  shy.  They  are 
tongue-tied  and  embarrassed  in  dealing  with  the  great  issues. 
Partly  from  timidity,  partly  from  want  of  literary  skill,  partly 
from  secret  uncertainty  as  to  the  grounds  of  right  conduct,  they 
fail  to  seize  opportunities  of  moral  instruction  and  evade  responsi- 
bilities which  it  is  a  privilege  to  undertake.  Lying  behind  all 
the  best  moral  training  is  a  clearly  apprehended  moral  ideal. 
To  apprehend  a  moral  ideal  is  itself  partly  a  moral,  partly  an 
intellectual  task.  In  the  course  of  our  professional  training  we 
are  apt  to  do  far  too  little  towards  getting  a  clear  apprehension 
of  a  moral  ideal.  We  shirk  the  difficulty.  We  evade  the  problem. 
We  do  not  put  enough  mental  effort  into  the  task  of  thinking 
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out  for  ourselves  and  learning  from  others  the  basis  of  our  ideal 
of  duty,  the  reason  why  certain  things  are  right  and  other  things 
are  wrong. 

In  the  personality  of  the  teacher  lie  the  most  essential  factors 
of  moral  training.  He  must  be  sympathetic.  He  must  keep 
himself  young.  He  must  have  moral  insight.  He  must  deny 
himself  for  those  whom  he  teaches.  He  must  love  them  better 
than  himself.  He  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  He 
must  guard  against  favouritism.  He  must  deal  frankly  with 
himself.  He  must  endeavour,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  gain  candour 
of  heart,  and  to  be  consistent  in  conduct.  Above  all  things  he 
must  have  a  reverent  attitude  of  mind,  a  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  things,  a  faith  in  the  great  spiritual  powers  which  lie  around 
us  in  our  daily  life  and  are  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.  Teaching, 
as  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  said,  is  the  meanest  of  trades,  the  noblest 
of  vocations  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  vocation  is  strong 
enough  to  uphold  the  teacher  in  the  nervous  strain  imposed  by 
the  routine  of  his  professional  life.  Incumbent,  therefore,  upon 
the  State,  upon  local  education  authorities  and  upon  governing 
bodies  of  schools  is  the  duty  of  so  ordering  the  conditions  of  a 
teacher's  service  as  to  relieve  him  from  anxious  fears  for  the 
future  and  from  the  dread  of  want  or  dependence  in  old  age. 
Cheerfulness  of  mind  and  elasticity  of  disposition  are  necessary 
to  the  teacher's  influence.  And  these  things  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  public  authority  in  some  measure  to  secure. 

§  10.  The  Corporate  Life  of  the  School.— The  corporate  life 
of  the  school  is,  after  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  next 
important  factor  in  moral  education.  This  is  a  spiritual 
thing.  It  is  the  outcome  of  spiritual  influences.  It  expresses 
itself  in  subtle  ways.  But  wise  organisation  can  further  it ; 
well-planned  buildings  can  foster  it ;  dignified  and  beautiful 
surroundings  can  refine  it.  It  is  needless  to  add  how  strong 
an  influence  healthy  physical  conditions  have  upon  the  moral 
tone  of  a  school.  Most  important  of  these  are  abundant  light, 
fresh  air,  personal  cleanliness,  suitable  diet,  easy  clothing, 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  sufficient  exercise.  Organised  school  games 
may  help  in  keeping  the  corporate  life  of  a  school  wholesome, 
but  in  many  English  secondary  schools  organised  school  games 
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are  overdone.  They  play  too  great  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  boys 
and  of  the  masters.  They  fix  too  exclusively  the  standard  of 
personal  distinction  and  popularity  among  the  boys.  They 
cut  into  leisure.  They  distract  the  mind  from  more  important 
things.  These  defects,  however,  are  defects  of  excess.  In  almost 
all  public  elementary  schools  the  further  development  of  organised 
school  games  is  desirable  and  even  necessary. 

The  corporate  life  of  a  school,  in  the  next  place,  is  strengthened 
by  suitable  forms  of  self-government  among  the  pupils.  By 
bearing  responsibilities  we  learn  how  to  rise  to  further  responsi- 
bilities. But  here,  again,  in  some  of  the  English  Public  Schools, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  Rugby  tradition,  self-government 
among  the  boys  has  at  times  been  carried  to  a  point  which  over- 
strains the  thoughtfulness  of  some  of  the  pupils,  especially  those 
who  have  the  defect  of  excessive  moral  ambition. 

In  order  that  a  school  may  have  a  personality  of  its  own  and 
may  cultivate  a  distinctive  and  vigorous  corporate  life,  it  must 
enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence  in  its  organisation.  It 
is  mischievous  to  treat  the  schools  in  a  municipal  system  as 
if  they  were  booking-offices  on  a  railway  line  or  branches  of  a 
post-office.  Each  ought  to  have  some  degree  of  legal  autonomy. 
Variety  of  tradition  set  in  a  framework  of  administrative  unity 
is  the  ideal  to  aim  at.  It  is  not  an  impracticable  ideal,  but  it 
throws  great  responsibilities  upon  administrators  and  makes 
great  call  upon  their  imagination,  their  patience,  their  good-temper 
and  their  insight.  Some  educational  administrators  would  be 
more  in  place  in  the  service  of  a  commercial  trust.  They  achieve 
punctuality,  economy  and  order  at  the  expense  of  much  more 
important  things.  They  dislike  the  independence  of  subordi- 
nates. They  are  irritated  by  anomalies  in  administration.  They 
like  to  have  things  cut  and  dried.  They  excel  in  reports.  But 
their  rule  is  really  an  oppression  to  many  of  those  who  serve  under 
them.  They  kill  off  much  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow. 
They  seem  successful,  but  they  are  really  failures. 

§  ii.  The  Influence  of  the  Curriculum.— The  third  factor  in 
moral  training  is  the  influence  of  a  wisely  ordered  curriculum 
of  study  upon  teachers  and  taught.  The  scientific  precision  of 
a  good  curriculum  has  in  itself  an  educational  influence.  If 
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it  is  psychologically  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  the  very 
smoothness  of  its  working,  the  demands  which  it  makes  upon 
those  who  have  to  carry  it  out,  and  its  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn  are 
all  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  exact  terms  which 
parts  of  school  work  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  character. 
Different  subjects  variously  affect  different  temperaments.  More- 
over we  have  to  take  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  rather 
the  spirits  of  the  age,  because  contemporary  life  has  many  strata 
of  intellectual  sensitiveness.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  it  is 
true  that  physical  science  has  a  supreme  message  for  one  genera- 
tion, historical  studies  for  another,  artistic  achievement  for  a 
third,  theological  inquiries  for  a  fourth.  And  schools  must  get 
themselves  into  the  full  current  of  the  thought  of  their  time.  If 
they  do  this  the  forces  of  the  time  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
labours.  Young  people  are  predisposed  to  respond  to  a  spirit 
of  teaching  congenial  to  their  needs.  And  it  is  one  of  the  curses 
of  education  that  it  is  always  a  little  behind  the  age.  Its  most 
respectable  orthodoxies  are  often  already  a  little  old-fashioned. 
That  is  one  reason  for  maintaining  private  schools  alongside  of 
public,  and  for  securing  great  variety  among  public  schools  also, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  multiplicity  of  experiment.  But  the 
stiff-necked  administrator  is  apt  to  look  askance  at  new  ideas,  or 
rather  at  the  people  who,  perhaps  inconveniently,  express  them. 
Moreover,  when  a  subject  has  been  well  worked  up  for  school  use 
it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  educational  value.  Short  cuts  to 
knowledge,  compendia  of  various  sorts,  highly  annotated  text- 
books, well-trodden  paths  of  instruction  are  all  marks  not  of  the 
suitability  of  a  particular  study,  but  of  its  increasing  unfitness 
to  stimulate  the  young.  We  have  constantly  to  break  new  ground 
in  education.  We  have  to  leave  the  old  and  well-worn  studies  in 
order  to  turn  to  new  ones  which  are  fresher  and  less  dominated 
by  precedent.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  reach  an  apparently 
high  standard  of  attainment  in  a  well-worn  subject.  Much  more 
valuable  is  a  lower  standard  of  actual  attainment  achieved  under 
the  difficulties  of  a  new  subject. 

Foremost  among  all  the  influences  in  the  school  curriculum 
is  the  right  study  of  the  Bible.     After  that  comes  the  study  of 
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literature.  Next,  most  teachers  would  place  either  history  or 
mathematics  or  physical  science.  Each  of  these  has  its  special 
message  to  some  group  of  teachers  and  taught.  Great  also  is 
the  moral  influence  of  good  music  in  school  life,  and  especially  of 
singing.  And  the  educational  thought  of  our  time  rightly  attaches 
value  to  drawing  and  other  forms  of  expression  through  the  hand, 
and  to  practical  occupations,  whether  followed  as  hobbies  or  sys- 
tematically planned  in  the  service  of  the  school  community. 

Ill 

§  12.    The  Threefold   Basis   of   the   Teacher's    Appeal.— It   is 

clear  that  behind  any  living  system  of  moral  instruction  and 
training  there  must  be  a  definite  ideal  of  duty  and  a  reasoned 
view  of  life.  Certain  necessary  parts  of  any  comprehensive  plan 
of  moral  instruction  raise  the  question  as  to  what  sanctions  or 
(to  use  a  word  which  though  vaguer  is  more  applicable  to  the 
complexity  of  the  case)  to  what  considerations  the  teacher  in 
imparting  it  should  appeal.  These  sanctions  or  considerations 
fall  into  three  groups,  separable  in  thought  but  intermingled  in 
practice.  They  are  (i)  the  religious,  (2)  the  personal,  (3)  the  social 
or  civic.  In  giving  instruction  upon  such  subjects  as  cleanliness, 
the  love  of  fair  play,  or  kindness  to  animals,  most  teachers  would 
appeal  to  the  personal  or  social  considerations,  or  more  probably 
to  a  combination  of  the  two.  But  in  their  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  of  gentleness  to  the  weak 
and  of  reverence,  most  British  teachers  would  wish  to  give  to 
their  teaching  the  deeper  sanction  of  religion.  Moral  instruction, 
therefore,  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  superficially  assumed,  a  con- 
venient way  of  evading  the  difficult  questions  which  arise  through 
the  giving  of  religious  teaching  in  schools  supported  out  of  public 
funds.  Certain  necessary  parts  of  it  raise  the  question  what 
religious  sanction  should  be  recognised  in  publicly  managed  schools. 
§  13.  Connection  between  Moral  Instruction  and  Religious  Teach- 
ing.— But  there  are  varying  opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  neces- 
sary connection  between  moral  instruction  and  religious  teaching. 
Some  hold  that  religious  teaching  and  moral  instruction  are  in- 
separable throughout.  This  extreme  view  is  not  held  by  those 
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who  have  given  the  closest  attention  to  the  practical  details  of 
school  work.  A  second  opinion  is  the  converse  of  this,  namely, 
that  moral  instruction  and  training  are  wholly  separable  from 
religious  teaching  and  can  be  imparted  upon  a  basis  quite  in- 
dependent of  religious  belief.  This  view,  though  almost  passion- 
ately held  by  some,  does  not  successfully  withstand  searching 
criticism.  It  generally  turns  out  that  those  who  hold  it  cherish 
a  perhaps  unconscious  hope  of  superseding  the  older  religious 
views  of  the  world  by  a  new  faith  in  humanity.  Yet  a  third 
opinion  is  that,  though  the  fundamental  sanctions  of  moral 
instruction  are  rooted  in  religious  belief,  instruction  in  those 
sanctions  should  be  relegated  to  the  family  and  to  the  religious 
bodies  concerned,  the  day-school  confining  itself  to  an  appeal  to 
those  moral  instincts  and  convictions  which  are  shared  by  the 
whole  community.  This  opinion  is  held  by  many  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  America.  Administrators  would  find  it  convenient 
if  true.  But  a  critical  examination  of  modern  thought  discloses 
profound  differences  of  moral  conviction  among  different  members 
of  the  same  community,  differences  which,  though  masked  in 
ordinary  life,  would  disintegrate  any  scheme  of  imposed  uniformity. 
A  fourth  opinion,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth,  is  that  in 
some  essential  points  moral  instruction  and  religious  teaching 
are  independent,  but  that  in  other  respects  (e.g.  in  the  teaching 
of  manners  and  in  some  points  of  instruction  in  regard  to  civic 
obligations)  the  two  spheres  are  distinct  and  separable.  Both 
religious  teaching  and  moral  instruction,  however,  are  in  this  view 
necessary  to  true  education  and  indispensable  to  its  completeness 
as  a  branch  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  follows  from  this  that, 
in  view  of  differences  of  religious  conviction,  place  must  be  found 
within  the  framework  of  national  education  for  schools  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  religious  bodies  and  which  are  free 
to  give  full  expression  to  the  principles  of  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong.  Such  diversity  of  type  of  school 
and  training  college  being  permitted,  it  is  believed  that  the  great 
majority  of  parents  would  continue  to  prefer  for  their  children 
some  form  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  fairly  acceptable  to 
the  mass  of  the  community,  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  divisions. 
§  14.  Moral  Instruction  in  Japan. — Of  special  interest  at  the 
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present  time  is  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  in  Japan  to 
make  moral  instruction  the  cardinal  feature  of  national  education, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  Imperial  Rescripts.  Nowhere  else 
is  there  such  an  eager  belief  in  the  power  of  moral  instruction, 
imparted  by  State  schools,  to  save  the  nation  from  the  paralysis 
of  moral  scepticism  and  from  the  penetrating  mischief  of  materi- 
alism. It  is  still  too  soon  to  judge  the  permanent  success  of  the 
Japanese  experiment.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Baron  Kikuchi's  work  on  Japanese  Education?  and  to  the 
same  writer's  candid  and  graphic  chapter  on  Moral  Instruction 
in  Japan  in  the  Report  on  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in 
Schools.2  At  the  present  moment  the  syllabus  of  moral  in- 
struction in  Japanese  schools  is  undergoing  correction  by  a 
special  commission,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  presuppositions 
of  the  scheme  of  moral  instruction  will  be  given  in  future  a 
colour  less  individualistic  and  more  collectivist  in  temper. 

§  15.  Moral  Instruction  in  France. — In  France  (and  to  some 
degree  in  Belgium)  bitter  controversy  rages  on  the  subject  of 
moral  instruction.  The  acute  intellectual  analysis  of  the  French 
mind  has  broken  into  fragments  Jules  Ferry's  bourgeois  optimism 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  confining  moral  instruction  in  state 
schools  to  "cette  bonne  et  antique  morale  que  nous  avons  regue 
de  nos  peres  et  que  nous  nous  honorons  tous  de  suivre  dans  les 
relations  de  la  vie,  sans  nous  mettre  en  peine  d'en  discuter  les 
bases  philosophiques."  The  pioneers  and  champions  of  moral 
instruction  in  the  French  elementary  schools  were  Felix  Pecaut, 
Steeg  and  Ferdinand  Buisson.  All  three  were  theists,  men  of 
deep  religious  fervour,  eager  to  give  France  the  passion  of  a 
religious  life  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  lay.  "  A 
certain  number  of  us  imagined/'  wrote  M.  Buisson,  "  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  man,  independently  of  creeds  and  churches,  to 
live  a  moral  life  with  all  the  depth  and  strength  and  force  of  the 
religious  sentiment."  This  was  their  purpose.  They  had  no 
iconoclastic  intention.  They  sought  earnestly  for  a  philosophical 
basis  upon  which  to  ground  the  new  type  of  moral  instruction. 
They  turned  to  Kant's  philosophy,  to  the  categorical  imperative, 

1  London  :    Murray,  1909. 

2  London  :   Longmans,  1908.     Vol.  ii.,  pp.  319  5. 
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as  the  foundation  of  the  new  teaching.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  French  thought  and  temperament  to  which  the 
Kantian  philosophy  was  profoundly  uncongenial.  There  arose 
a  new  generation  o'f  educational  writers  who,  discarding  Kant, 
turned  their  eyes  to  that  somewhat  vague  and  all-embracing 
utilitarianism  of  which  Henry  Sidgwick  was  the  chief  English 
exponent.  But  this  in  turn  proved  unacceptable  to  yet  a  third 
generation  of  educational  thinkers.  These  set  up  the  ideal  of 
social  solidarity  as  the  inspiring  motive  of  moral  instruction. 
But  once  again  the  ideal  of  the  few  failed  to  command  general 
allegiance.  The  spectacle  of  human  degradation,  of  self-seeking 
and  of  cruelty  aroused  in  many  minds  an  intense  aversion  to  this 
whitewashing  of  human  nature  and  brought  into  French  thought 
a  revival  of  that  temper  which  in  earlier  ages  was  associated  with 
the  name  of  Calvin  and  of  St.  Augustine.  The  result  is  that  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  moral  instruction  French  opinion 
is  in  a  welter  of  uncertainty.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
further  on  this  point,  concerning  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
five  brilliant  chapters  written  by  Mr.  Harrold  Johnson,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Harvey,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Edward  Myers,  Miss  Eleanor  Jourdain 
and  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  for  the  Report  on  Moral  Instruction 
and  Training  in  Schools.1 


IV 

§  16.  Necessary  Reforms  for  Strengthening  Character-forming 
Influences. — It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  reforms  in  our 
national  education  which  would  strengthen  the  character-forming 
influences  of  our  schools.  First  and  foremost,  the  conditions  of 
ordinary  school  work  call  for  change.  In  great  numbers  of  cases 
the  classes  are  far  too  large.  We  do  not  yet  pay  sufficient  regard 
to  the  claims  of  hygiene,  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  the  open  air, 
to  the  training  of  the  hand,  to  the  cultivation  of  various  forms 
of  artistic  expression,  alike  in  speech,  in  song,  in  draughtsmanship, 
in  constructive  handwork,  and  in  the  free  organisation  of 
corporate  life.  Again,  it  is  the  besetting  fault  of  State  systems 

i  Vol.  ii.,  Chapters  I.,  II..  III.,  IV.  and  VII.     The  reader  should  also  refer  to 
Chapters  V.  and  VI. 
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of  education  that  they  tend  to  bureaucratic  uniformity.  They  are 
too  easily  pleased  with  symmetry  of  school  organisation.  They 
undervalue  the  importance  of  variety  of  initiative.  Furthermore, 
there  is  need  for  great  reforms  in  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  large  numbers  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
teaching  is  often  too  conventional.  It  has  been  too  little  touched 
by  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  study.  It  has  not  yet  been 
kindled  by  the  passion  of  modern  research  into  the  religious  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  In  England  all  this  side  of  education  is 
deliberately  left  out  in  many  courses  of  professional  training  for 
teachers.  Little  is  done  to  train  the  intending  teacher  in  methods 
of  moral  instruction.  But  there  are  signs  of  change.  The  reform 
of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  quickening  interest  in  religious  and 
Biblical  questions,  the  influence  of  philosophy,  the  labours  of 
the  Moral  Education  League  and  of  the  International  Inquiry 
into  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  the  discussions 
at  the  International  Congress  on  Moral  Education,  have  all  been 
factors  in  producing  a  new  stir  in  public  opinion  upon  these  funda- 
mental matters.  If  compelled  to  view  the  future  with  anxiety, 
we  are  not  less  constrained  to  feel  in  regard  to  it  a  strong  hope. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  great  an  opportunity  for  service 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Never  before  has 
national  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  its  lethargy  and  false  economy  and 
conventional  prejudice,  been  so  ready  to  listen  to  those  who  believe 
in  education,  and,  because  of  their  belief,  are  candid  in  their 
criticisms  of  it  and  eager  for  its  reform. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  MRS.  BRYANT,  D.Sc.,  Litt.D. 

Headmistress  of  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls 

IN  these  days,  in  this  country,  it  is  more  than  ever  true  that  a 
large  share  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
children  has  fallen  to  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
And  the  reorganisation  of  education  as  a  whole  makes  it  plain 
that  the  chief  responsibility  for  educating  the  teachers  for  this 
great  work  lies  on  those  who,  in  secondary  schools  and  training 
colleges,  are  charged  with  the  business  of  Bible  teaching.  It  is 
through  these  channels  that  Biblical  learning  old  and  new,  tradi- 
tions of  piety  and  spiritual  perception,  are  to  filter  down  from 
the  higher  circles  of  thought  and  study — from  Churches  and 
Universities — to  fructify  a  generation  later  in  the  minds  of  British 
working  men. 

Necessity  to  Restate  the  Problem  of  Bible  Teaching. — It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  no  educational  need  is  more  vital  than 
the  need  for  good  schemes  of  study  and  for  good  methods 
in  Bible  teaching,  at  each  of  the  stages  indicated  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  :  as 
teachers  we  have  not  advanced  in  this  subject  as  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  all  others  :  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in 
scholarship  within  our  reach,  nor  with  the  advance  of  pedagogic 
wisdom  even  now  within  our  grasp.  The  conditions  of  religious 
thought  and  Scriptural  knowledge  have  greatly  changed  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
has  been  made  in  understanding  the  processes  of  thought  and 
character  both  in  the  adult  and  in  the  childish  mind.  On  both 
counts,  the  time  has  come — it  is  over-due — to  restate  the  problem 
of  Bible  teaching  and  discuss  it  with  eyes  open  to  all  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  enlarged  knowledge  within  our  ken.  The  need  is 
pressing  :  in  England  at  least,  the  people  of  all  classes  will  no 
longer  study  the  Bible  in  the  old  loyal,  but  often  barren,  spirit 
of  unthinking  reverence.  It  is  true  that  they  will  allow  their 
children  so  to  study  it ;  but  teachers  know  well  how  often  in  the 
child's  after-life  the  awakened  intelligence  revenges  itself  by 
rejecting  that  which  has  been  acquired  under  mere  authority 
with  all  the  natural  play  of  thought  held  rigidly  in  suspense. 
Thus  the  learner  fails  to  achieve  the  end  proposed  through  failure 
to  serve  with  all  the  mind  as  well  as  with  all  the  heart.  And  the 
teacher  fails  because  he  has  not  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
those  canons  of  intelligent  procedure  which  have  reformed  the 
teaching  of  all  other  subjects. 

We  have  before  us  the  Book,  or  library  of  books,  wherein  we 
may  read  the  record  of  that  process  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  race  which  is  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  to 
man.  We  determine  to  use  it  in  education.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose with  which  we  set  forth  ?  Why  do  we  propose,  and  what 
do  we  mean  by  proposing,  to  teach  religion  through  the  Bible  ? 
Why  do  we  not  rely  instead  on  the  methods  still  pursued  in  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church,  and  keep  this  difficult  Book  of  books, 
in  the  main,  for  students  of  Literature,  of  History,  of  Theology  ? 

The  Bible  the  Best  Means  for  Religious  Education. — I  take 
it  that  we  teach  it  because  we  still  believe,  as  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  believed,  that  if  we  deal  with  it,  as 
they,  according  to  their  lights,  did,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  using  all  the  knowledge  available  for  its  interpretation,  we 
have  in  it  the  best,  though  not  the  sole,  means  for  the  religious 
education  of  child  or  man.  The  word  "  education  "  is  here  used 
advisedly,  rather  than  the  allied  word  "  instruction."  The  aim 
of  the  teacher  is  to  educate  the  child  so  that  he  shall  be  apt  to 
instruct  himself  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  placed  at  his 
disposal,  whether  in  childhood  or  in  later  life.  It  follows  that 
at  the  end  of  our  teaching  we  ought  to  leave  him  with  ideas  of 
the  Bible  that  will  not  have  to  be  unlearned,  and  with  habits  of 
mind  in  respect  to  it  that  will  stand  fast  in  the  daylight  of  modern 
thought.  Above  all  we  should  leave  him  with  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  his  teachers  have  taught  him  sincerely,  according 
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to  their  lights,  and  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  those  lights 
shine  true.  And  to  achieve  this  is  to  send  him  out  with  an  idea 
of  the  Bible  on  which  his  own  mind  has  worked,  and  in  which  he 
views  it  as  a  composite  whole  built  up  by  many  minds  in  diverse 
times  and  places,  all  its  parts  being  seen  in  a  true  perspective 
both  as  regards  historical  sequence  and  religious  worth.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  his  idea  will  fall  far  short  of  scholarly 
completeness  ;  but  it  should  be  true  to  scholarly  form  as  far 
as  it  goes  :  thus  it  becomes  a  centre  of  interest  provocative  of 
further  study  and  deeper  thought. 

In  brief  our  aim  is  to  help  the  school-child  to  achieve  for  him- 
self an  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a  series  of  books,  matchless  in  literary 
and  intrinsic  interest,  the  writing  of  which  extended  over  more 
than  1,500  years,  making  up  in  all  the  primitive  records  of  that 
development  which  culminated  in  Christ  and  through  Him  in 
Christian  Society. 

This  is  probably  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  the  Chris- 
tian religion  "  undenominationally."  I  submit  that  it  is,  in  any 
case,  the  way — the  normal  way — to  teach  religion  in  the  true 
psychological  sense  of  the  word  teaching.  To  teach  is  to  cause 
to  learn.  To  learn  is  to  exercise  oneself  by  thought  and  word  and 
deed  into  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  a  certain  subject-matter. 
The  child  acquires  religion,  as  he  acquires  other  composites  of 
an  intelligent  and  active  experience,  by  feeling  after  it,  by  thinking 
about  it,  by  using  it  in  conduct  and  seeing  it  used.  In  the 
learning  of  religion  and  of  science  alike  there  is  need  of  awakened 
wonder,  of  faithful  thought,  of  first-hand  experience,  of  patient 
search,  of  constant  practice  in  applying  the  ideas  thus  won  to 
the  problems  of  everyday  life.  This  last  is  not  indeed  the  least  ; 
and  the  practising-ground  for  the  school-child  is  all  around  him 
in  the  social  life  of  home  and  school,  and  within  him  in  the  har- 
monies of  individual  mind  and  will.  He  learns  religion  while 
we  teach  ;  and  this  we  do  by  bringing  him  into  the  presence  of 
its  manifestations  in  daily  life,  and  by  acquainting  him  with 
that  mass  of  inspired  literature  and  human  story  wherein  he  finds 
food  and  stimulus  for  the  development  of  his  personal  experience 
on  the  spiritual  side.  The  life  of  the  school  well  lived,  the  Bible 
well  read — both  living  and  reading  fraught  throughout  with 
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the  upgrowth  of  ideas — these  are  the  requisites  placed  to  our 
hand.1 

Necessity  for  Pedagogic  Skill. — Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  self- 
teaching  of  the  learner  depends  for  success  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  teacher  sets  forth  the  subject  in  natural  psycho- 
logical order.  It  is  true  that  in  the  strict  sense  this  order 
is  not  the  same  for  every  child,  and,  even  for  the  average 
child,  it  varies  according  to  conditions  of  place,  time  and 
social  circumstance  as  these  affect  previous  knowledge  and 
other  prepossessions.  One  principle,  however,  always  holds  :  the 
study  should  start  so  as  to  tap  a  strong  source  of  interest 
from  the  first ;  and,  if  possible,  this  interest  should  be  so  chosen 
that  it  can  be  maintained  as  central  from  end  to  end.  Religious 
feeling  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  our  natural  sense  of  a  Unity 
resulting  in  Universal  Harmony,  as  that  \\hich  ought  to  prevail. 
Religion  therefore  is  apt  to  suffer,  even  more  than  other  subjects, 
by  a  treatment  involving  artificial  discontinuity  in  the  serious 
interest  underlying  it.  This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  much  variety  in  the  lighter  currents  of  interest  that 
develop  out  of  any  broad  treatment  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject. 

The  Life  of  Christ  the  Central  Interest  in  Human  History. — 
The  Life  of  Christ  is  to  the  Christian  as  such  the  central  interest 
of  human  history.  To  the  little  child  the  story  of  Jesus, 
properly  understood,2  is  profoundly  interesting.  Here  then  we 
have  the  true  psychological  beginning  for  the  child,  which  is  also 
the  true  logical  beginning  and  end  for  the  adult  Christian.  The 
most  skilful  of  simple  handling  is  needed,  so  that  the  story  may 
attach  at  all  points  to  the  interest  of  the  child.  Some  plain 
telling  of  the  story  is  of  course  required,  but  ultimately  more 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  well-selected  readings  by  the  teacher, 
combined  with  interweavings  of  illustration,  elucidation  and 
discourse  in  which  the  children  join,  the  whole  to  result  in  a 
child-like  knowledge  of  the  Christ-life  as  it  is  told,  and  some 
familiarity  with  the  literary  form  in  which  its  history  is  enshrined. 

1  I  would  of  course  be  the  last  to  deny  that  other  literature,  and  the  study  of 
historical  developments  outside  the  Bible,  have  not  their  uses  in  education  to  the 
same  or  similar  ends. 

2  The  mechanical  presentation  of  isolated  passages  is  chiefly  what  I  understand 
by  the  negation  of  proper  understanding. 
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Each  of  the  four  records  should  be  used  as  it  is  required  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  story  in  order ;  and,  as  occasion  arises, 
comparison  of  divergent  accounts  of  the  same  event  may  use- 
fully be  made,  although  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  inter-relation  of  the  four  records  should  be  postponed  to 
a  later  period.  In  the  meantime,  the  little  child  is  quite  inter- 
ested in  understanding  (i)  that  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
four  different  writers,  contributing  from  different  points  of  view 
to  a  common  end,  and  (2)  that,  when  he  is  older,  he  must  study 
all  these  ancient  writings  and  compare  them,  if  he  wants  to  under- 
stand the  single  life  which  they  describe.  If,  in  this  elementary 
stage,  he  can  be  brought  to  find  out  one  or  two  easy  points  for 
himself,  so  much  the  better — for  example,  the  large  additions  which 
St.  Matthew  makes  to  the  Sermon  as  we  have  it  in  St.  Luke,  or, 
as  is  much  more  important,  the  fact  that  it  is  from  St.  John  that 
we  learn  chiefly  about  events  at  Jerusalem.  Literary  observations 
like  these  might  come  at  any  stage,  as  soon  as  the  children  or 
some  of  them  have  the  Gospels  in  their  own  hands.1 

In  this  childish  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative  more  detailed 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  simpler  and  less  tragic  parts  of  the 
story.  The  child  is  taking  first  lessons  in  the  Christian  religion : 
the  Christ-child  in  the  Temple,  the  common  little  children  round 
the  Master's  knees,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  kindness  to  the 
poor,  the  sympathy  shown  to  the  ignorant  and  erring — in  these 
pictures  we  have  the  ideal  of  the  Good  Man  as  the  child  first 
understands  it,  and  the  ideal  of  the  good  child  is  associated  with 
it.  The  Kindness  of  Christ  is  in  fact  the  first  lesson  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  the  story  grows,  other  aspects  of  Supreme  Goodness  show 
themselves.  He  who  is  kind  is  also  holy,  devoted  to  God  as 
good  son  to  good  father — Son  at  one  with  Father  because  both 
intend  the  same  good  thing  for  that  world  over  which  the  Father 
is  supreme.  The  Holy  Babe,  sent  by  God  to  make  the  world 
better,  is  part  of  this  conception — a  part  into  which  the  child  can 
enter  closely.  The  nucleus  of  it  is  the  Good  Man  kind  and  holy, 
who  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Man  and  shows  himself  the  Son  of 

1  The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  text  in  separate  books  at  one  halfpenny 
each  is  very  useful  in  the  children's  hands.     (British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.) 
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God.  The  Gospel  story  says  all  this  and  more  to  the  child, 
though  not  to  most  children  in  general  terms  ;  and  the  child  feels 
it  in  himself  if  he  does  not,  even  in  his  own  way,  say  it.  Thus 
there  springs  up  a  sense  of  God,  near  at  hand,  as  the  object 
towards  which  the  Good  Man  works  ;  and,  parallel  to  this,  a 
sense  of  the  Good  Man  as  set  in  heart  on  all  men's  good,  which 
good  is  thus  realised  as  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  So  the 
sense  of  God  dawns  on  the  child  as  at  one  with  the  Goodness  of 
Christ :  and  the  Holiness — the  uplifting — of  Christ  is  conceived 
as  his  Unity  with  God. 

To  the  growth  of  these  ideas  the  contributions  from  the  fourth 
Gospel  are  not  the  least  in  effect.  Some  passages  there  are  that 
children  love,  understanding  in  their  way,  as  they  certainly  do, 
more  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  Such  are  the  parables  of  the 
vine  and  its  branches,  the  good  shepherd,  the  sheepfold  and  the 
door,  the  two  last  of  which  gain  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Syrian 
customs  on  which  so  much  of  their  significance  depends.  These 
fall  into  line  with  other  pictures  expressing  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  His  people,  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God's  anointed  one  on 
earth,  the  judge  whose  interests  are  at  one  with  those  of  all  that 
suffer.  The  Lord's  Prayer  might  well  be  learnt  by  heart  for 
the  first  time  in  this  connection,  enshrining  as  it  does  the  ideal 
of  the  Father's  rule  on  earth :  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  ;  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Thus  the  interest  in  religion  as  the  relation  of  Man  to  the 
Universe  through  God,  and  to  God  through  Christ  may  be  es- 
tablished, and  a  beginning  in  Christian  knowledge  made  by  a 
simple  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  such  as  is  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  the  little  child.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  considered 
the  learner  in  the  junior  stage.  Later,  in  the  senior  school,  or 
in  after-school  classes,  or  in  private  study,  the  same  ground 
should  be  again  traversed  as  the  history  of  the  Christ,  showing 
the  order  of  events  in  the  achievement  of  the  purpose,  the  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  development  of  the  catastrophe,  besides 
other  elements  of  a  more  advanced  study.  To  this  later  stage 
of  study  we  shall  return  presently. 

Dogma  Unprofitable  to  Young  Children. — Dogma — i.e.  the 
abstract  statement  of  doctrine — is  deterrent,  or  at  least  un- 
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profitable,  to  most  children  in  the  junior  school  stage.     Here, 
as  in  all  other  matters  of  knowledge,  the  mind  does  not  truly 
find   unless    it   first   seeks.      Once   the   mind  is  on  the  search, 
another   mind   in    advance    on   the   same   track   can   call   to  it 
in  words  that   show   the  further  way ;   whereas  the  utterance 
of  modern  preacher,  as  of  ancient  prophet,  is  of  no  effect  when 
the  hearer's  thoughts  are  turned  to  other  things.     In  particular, 
the  little  child  moves  in  a  world  of  imagination  and  feeling,  a 
wide  warm  world,  with  plenty  of  room  for  new  big  interests  in 
it ;    and  his  desire  is  ardent  for  more  and  more,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  expect  him  to  describe  all  his  new  possessions  in  accurate 
language  or  to  understand  them  just  as  we  do.     He  has  but  a 
superficial  interest  at  best,  and  no  skill  at  all,  in  theological 
subtleties.     On  the  other  hand,  we  may  safely  rely  on  the  primi- 
tive childlike  impulse  towards  ideals  of  cosmic  harmony  and 
humanistic  good.     His  feeling  is  easily  touched  ;   his  imagination 
moves  out  readily  to  envisage,  after  his  fashion,  the  whole  of 
things.     The  detail  of  the  trees  escapes  him,  but  he  sees  the  wood. 
The    Story  of    the    Apostles   and    Christian    Societies. — From 
the   story  of   Jesus  we   pass  to  the  story  of  the  apostles  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian    Society.     This  sequence  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  story-interest  in  what  happened  next ;    and  the 
story,  as  we  have  it  from  the  pen  of  St.  Luke,  children  follow 
with  as  much  delight  as  students  find  in  the  mine  of  research  it 
opens  up  to  them.     With  the  treasures  out  of  this  mine  the  teacher 
should  be  sufficiently  acquainted,  so  that  the  background  of  the 
narrative  may  be  as  real  to  the  English  child  as  his  geographical 
and  historical  imagination  will  permit.     Asia  Minor,  for  instance, 
should  present  itself  as  a  real  country,  with  well-marked  physical 
features,  and   its  natural   road-tracks   developed  into  excellent 
Roman  roads,  along  which  St.  Paul  travelled  to  visit  cities  each 
one  of  which  can  now  be  reconstructed  in  imagination.     Then 
there  is  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  told  with  such  skill  that  first 
one  reads  it  breathless  to  learn  the  end,  and  then  is  glad  to  re-read 
it  slowly  with  map  outspread,  and  even  more  delighted  to  discover, 
step  by  step,  from  analysis  of  the  concise  description,  each  exact 
particular  of  the  course  pursued.     Such  scenes,  too,  as  the  sermon 
at  Athens,  the  riot  at  Ephesus,  the  capture  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
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Temple  give  ample  scope  for  illustration  from  other  sources  and 
for  practice  in  literary  analysis  to  discover  the  details  implied  in 
the  text. 

With  the  story  of  the  apostles  may  well  be  combined  some 
reference  to  their  letters,  each  assigned,  as  is  most  natural,  to 
its  place  in  the  story.  The  picture  of  St.  Paul  is  much  enriched 
by  the  realisation  of  his  letter-writing  activities  at  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Philippi  and  Rome.  All  this  would  be  done  more 
systematically  and  fully  at  the  senior  stage,  but  it  would  not  be 
too  difficult  even  for  juniors  to  discover,  by  examination  of  a  few 
letters  for  themselves,  the  place  in  which  each  was  written.  Select 
passages  from  the  epistles  should  also  be  read,  so  far  as  the  children 
show  signs  of  appreciation.  There  will,  of  course,  be  great  in- 
equality in  this  respect,  but  the  class,  or  school-assembly  as  a 
whole,  tends  to  carry  the  laggards  with  it.  Reading  of  this  kind 
is  perhaps  best  done  as  part  of  the  morning  service  in  the  assembly 
of  the  whole  school.  The  beauty  of  the  language,  the  elevation 
of  feeling,  the  nobility  of  thought  carry  their  message  more  directly 
when  the  reading  is  part  of  a  corporate  act,  and  the  attention  of 
the  little  ones  is  reinforced  by  natural  tendency  to  likemindedness 
with  the  seniors  surrounding  them.  Out  of  these  readings  in 
common,  and  their  natural  reaction,  duly  encouraged  and  guided, 
on  the  school  life,  grows  a  clearer,  more  practical  conception  of 
the  Christian  society — the  loving-kindness,  the  mutual  respect, 
the  considerateness,  the  self-control  on  which  its  harmonies  de- 
pend. And  these  are  caught  up  into  a  consecrated  unity  by  the 
Pauline  metaphors — the  members  with  diverse  gifts  and  duties 
making  up  the  body  of  the  Christ,  the  building  fitly  framed 
together,  growing  into  a  holy  temple  for  a  habitation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God — the  individual  a  fragment,  the  community  a  perfect 
whole,  the  whole  in  whose  active  life  Christ  acts  on  the  world. 
Nor  should  there  be  omitted  that  most  striking,  and  perhaps  to 
us  moderns  most  helpful,  of  all  the  Pauline  thoughts,  the  conception 
of  man's  spiritual  growth  as  the  motive  force  in  that  intelligent 
social  progress,  which  is  the  last  stage  in  the  long  process  of 
development  as  natural  evolution  is  the  first — the  whole  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together,  waiting  for  the  revealing 
of  the  sons  of  God. 
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These  ideas  of  the  Christian  society  merit  deeper  treatment 
in  a  senior  course,  but  taken  simply  at  this  stage  they  yield  up 
the  germ  of  their  meaning  more  easily  than  may  at  first  appear. 
The  school-child  is  a  very  social  being,  easily  appreciates  corporate 
life,  is  readily  touched  by  the  beauty  of  its  ideals,  and  is  thus 
normally  open  to  the  influence  of  the  social  element  in  religion. 
To  the  later  stage  the  more  difficult  ideas,  as  well  as  the  more 
definite  historical  treatment,  will  be  postponed. 

If  this  were  all  we  had  time  to  do  in  the  junior  course,  and 
we  had  done  it  well,  something  well  worth  doing  would  have  been 
done  for  the  religious  education  of  the  child.  Time,  however, 
will  probably  be  found  to  pursue  the  historical  inquiry  backwards, 
into  the  history  of  the  times  that  preceded  Christ,  and  of  the 
people  whose  promised  Messiah  He  was,  though  they  failed  on 
the  whole  to  accept  Him.  Following  on  such  a  study  of  the  New 
Testament  as  has  been  indicated,  the  Old  Testament  falls  into 
its  place  in  due  perspective,  as  recording  the  earlier  history  of  the 
"  revelation  of  God  to  man  through  man  "  which  culminated  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  Christ.  Here  we  have  a  much  more 
ancient  and  complicated  and  difficult  book,  its  composition 
ranging  over  a  thousand  years  or  more,  whereas  the  writing  of  the 
New  Testament  covers  about  fifty  years,  and  the  interval  of 
silence  between  the  two  lasts  in  round  numbers  for  four  hundred. 
It  is  well  that  the  child  should  feel  from  the  outset  the  great  age 
of  the  older  parts  of  this  wonderful  book,  and  should  realise  that 
much  of  the  narrative  it  contains  was  doubtless  handed  on  by 
oral  tradition  from  father  to  son  for  long  periods  before  it  was 
written  down.  Hence  the  two  different  narratives  of  the  same 
event,  which  any  observant  child  will  notice  for  himself,  especially 
when  the  editors,  as  was  their  habit,  place  them  frankly  side  by 
side.  The  two  stories  of  the  king-making  of  Saul,  the  two  of  the 
Creation  and  two  of  the  Flood  are  obvious  examples.  Observa- 
tion of  this  kind  is  excellent  :  it  develops  sincerity  of  intelligence 
and  the  inquiring  mood  ;  also  it  provides  at  the  outset  the  solvent 
of  many  shallow  but  real  difficulties,  which  are  apt  in  adolescence 
to  torment  the  ill-provided  mind,  accustomed  to  assume  as  matter 
of  common  faith  that  the  Bible  is  a  single  book,  in  the  sense  that 
the  human  element  in  each  and  all  of  the  writers  concerned  is 
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a  negligible  quantity.  A  very  little  observation  of  this  kind  is 
however  enough  for  the  junior  stage.  It  suggests  the  composite 
character  of  the  records,  the  perspective  latent  in  the  whole,  and 
leaves  the  problems  over  for  some  future  time. 

The  Unity  of  the  Bible. — So  much  for  the  human  form  of 
this  age-old  Book  as  we  want  our  learner  to  conceive  it :  so 
much  for  the  diversity  of  its  books.  The  secret  of  its  unity  is 
a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  thing.  A  single  topic,  and  that 
the  highest  topic,  is  its  central  interest  :  it  is  the  record  of 
God's  progressive  revelation  to  man,  the  record  of  man's  slow 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  God.  We  want  the  Old  Testament 
to  show  itself  to  the  child  so  that  he  may  be  aware  of  this 
progressive  development,  (so  faithfully  revealed  by  the  record,) 
in  human  thought  of  God — at  first  the  early  Israelite's  harsh 
and  limited  conception  of  Jahveh,  his  war-God,  covenanted 
to  protect  him — at  last  the  sublime  prophetic  vision  of  the  uni- 
versal God,  supreme  over  nature  and  all  the  hosts  of  men,  the 
God  just  and  merciful  to  all,  and  requiring  of  His  people  that 
they  shall  serve  Him  by  justice  and  mercy  to  men.  The  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  revelation — as  all  revelation  but 
that  of  the  Christ  Himself  must  be — in  terms  of  human  thought. 
Thus  it  is  above  all  things  a  progressive  revelation,  by  no  means 
on  the  same  level  at  all  points.  The  teacher's  work  is  to  secure 
such  a  study  of  the  ancient  records  as  will  bring  home  this  idea 
of  progress  on  the  whole,  with  recognition  of  historical  backslidings 
and  of  partial  error  even  in  the  noblest  ancient  interpretation  of 
the  Divine  Will.  Nor  is  it  less  important  that  the  learner  should, 
in  his  view  of  the  facts,  combine  a  sense  of  the  great  historic 
value,  for  our  purpose,  of  the  main  narrative  with  frank  recognition 
of  the  primitive  myth  and  popular  tale  which  were  necessary 
vehicles  of  expression  for  ancient  Eastern  thought. 

Necessity  for  Discreet  Selection. — Mr.  Montefiore,  in  his  Bible 
for  Home  Reading,  treats  the  subject  with  all  the  natural 
teacher's  insight  and  skill.  Writing  for  Jewish  readers  in 
particular,  he  serves  all  readers  not  a  little.  It  remains, 
however,  that  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  a  similar  book, 
written  with  equal  simplicity  and  skill,  from  the  Christian 
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standpoint.  Mr.  Montefiore's  two  volumes  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  portions  being  connected  by  his 
own  words  so  as  to  make  of  the  whole  an  historical  narrative, 
with  some  elucidation  of  the  ancient  records,  such  as  is  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  modern  mind.  A  wise  policy  of  omission  is 
adopted  for  most  of  the  wonder-tales,  and  for  such  portions  of 
the  historical  narrative  as  are,  on  any  account,  unsuited  to  chil- 
dren :  he  is  careful,  however,  to  say  always  in  his  connecting 
commentary  that  the  records  contain  many  stories  (as  for  instance 
the  wonder-tales  about  Elisha)  which  are  not  set  down.  The 
helpfulness  of  such  a  treatment  consists  not  merely  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  difficulties  which  may  perplex  the  child,  but  mainly  in 
the  invaluable  lesson  thus  conveyed  as  to  the  relative  importance, 
spiritually — and  indeed  historically  also — of  the  different  elements 
in  the  Sacred  Book.  This  lesson  is  invaluable,  because  it  is  not 
in  these  times  too  much  to  say  that,  on  an  average,  unless  it  is 
learned  in  childhood,  the  value  of  the  Bible  is  likely  to  be  depre- 
ciated almost  or  quite  to  zero  at  some  later  stage  of  life.  More, 
however,  than  a  mere  policy  of  omission  is  required  to  teach  this 
lesson  effectively. 

In  the  early  stage,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  book  of  stories  for  the  little  child,  a  good  beginning  may  be 
made  by  discreet  omission,  a  well-considered  order  of  treatment, 
and  frankness  in  response  to  the  inquiry  "Is  it  true,  teacher  ?  " 
Young  teachers  with  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  modern  criticism 
(i)  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  but  (2)  faced  if  necessary 
with  intellectual  honesty,  are  often  much  worried  by  the  recurrence 
of  this  question.  It  presents  them  with  a  dilemma.  "  Yes"  may 
mean  the  assertion  of  that  which  sound  scholars  deny  :  "  no  " 
may  mean  destruction  of  all  confidence.  And  yet  the  dilemma 
is  no  more  real,  when  the  question  is  faced  with  sufficient  knowledge, 
than  it  would  be  for  any  other  ancient  record.  Arising  suddenly 
in  class,  it  involves  a  short  digression,  or  a  promise  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  the  story  in  some  future  lesson  ;  but  during  the 
present  time  of  transition  it  will  be  better  if  the  teacher  has  to 
some  extent  forestalled  it  very  simply  from  the  outset,  by  giving 
the  children  some  idea  of  oral  tradition  and  what  it  has  done, 
in  handing  down  narratives,  genealogies  and  other  records  before 
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writing  of  any  kind  was  invented.  This  is  in  itself  a  delightful 
subject,  fascinating  to  a  child ;  it  leads  to  the  telling  of  such 
wonderful  true  tales  as  the  modern  discovery  of  the  Babylonian 
brick-books,  some  of  them  the  lesson-books  of  the  Babylonian 
little  children  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  leads  too,  by  way  of 
illustration  up  to  date,  to  such  evidence  as  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  oral  memory  when  thrown  on  its  own  resources  as  are 
found  in  old-world  places  like  the  Irish  Western  Islands  to-day.1 
Children  easily  appreciate  the  idea  that  the  Bible  stories  were  no 
doubt  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  parent  to  child  with 
great  care  and  deliberate  accuracy.  They  will  imagine  Moses  or 
Joshua  or  Samuel  repeating  them  to  their  children,  and  so  on  till 
the  times  of  writing  came,  which,  as  they  will  learn,  may  have 
been  for  some  parts  of  the  records  much  earlier  than  we  can 
trace. 

In  fact,  the  child's  troublesome  question  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  sup- 
plies the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  of  developing  an  initial 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Book  itself,  an  interest  which  takes 
all  idleness  out  of  the  question,  by  turning  it  into  a  sincere  inquiry 
as  to  origins.  Later  this  inquiry  should  be  further  pursued. 

What,  then,  should  the  child's  idea  of  the  Old  Testament 
become  under  our  hands  ?  We  treat  it  as  a  very  special  story- 
book, containing  the  most  sacred  old-world  stories  that  there 
are — stories  about  God  and  about  the  people  who  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  His  revelation  to  the  world,  inspired  by  God.  They 
make  up  the  history,  amplified  by  poems  and  sermons  and 
speeches  and  tales,  of  this  people  picked  out  to  be  His  witnesses 
in  an  idolatrous  world.  These  were  the  people  from  whom  the 
Lord  Christ  sprang.  They  were  trained  in  religion  on  these  old 
sacred  stories.  He  was  familiar  with  them  from  His  youth. 
Hence  their  value  to  us. 

It  may  be  best  to  postpone  the  earlier  stories  of  Genesis  till 
a  riper  stage,  and  begin  with  the  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  people 

1  This  line  of  illustration  can  be  further  pursued  to  elucidate  the  reciprocal 
connection  between  tenacious  oral  tradition  and  the  rise  at  some  early  period  of  a 
class  of  persons,  whether  called  historians  or  bards  or  prophets,  whose  business  it  is 
to  transmit  the  tradition  with  verbal  accuracy  and  whose  effect  it  is  also  to  educate 
the  popular  interest  in  the  cultivation  generally  of  the  oral  literary  habit. 
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of  Israel.1  Thus  we  take  first  the  patriarchs,  dealing  frankly, 
as  children  love  to  deal,  with  their  variety  of  character — Abraham, 
spiritually  minded,  on  the  highest  level,  strong  in  purpose  as  Jacob, 
gentle-natured  as  Isaac,  well  called  the  friend  of  God.  The  child, 
conscious  of  his  o\vn  shortcomings,  can  learn  a  different  valuable 
lesson  from  the  story  of  Jacob  :  in  it  he  sees  the  baser  elements 
of  character  mixing  with  the  nobler  and  eventually  becoming 
subordinate  in  the  movement  of  a  life  that  makes  on  the  whole 
for  the  achievement  of  God's  purpose  in  the  world.  And  Jacob's 
story  is  a  type  of  the  story  of  the  children  of  Jacob — faulty,  but 
faithful  and  strong  in  purpose.  More  remotely  it  is  typical  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  a  story  to  criticise  frankly  as  we 
criticise  ourselves. 

The  narrative  rises  to  a  higher  level  in  the  story  of  Moses. 
Associated  with  him,  too,  we  mark  a  deepening  of  spiritual  insight 
in  respect  to  the  relation  between  Jahveh  and  His  people.  Promise 
takes  the  place  of  contract.  "  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people, 
and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God."  Compare  this  with  Jacob's  more 
primitive  and  frankly  unspiritual  idea  of  a  contract  with  heaven. 
It  suggests  the  whole  difference  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
between  the  Syrian  pagan  and  the  pious  Jew.  The  history  of 
the  Jews  from  Jacob  to  the  Exile  is,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  the 
history  of  growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  detail. 
The  story  should  be  carried  on — if  necessary  without  intermission 
as  between  the  junior  and  senior  stages — to  include  the  first 
exilic  period  and  even  to  give  some  idea  of  the  time  between  the 
Testaments.  Nor  should  there  be  omitted,  as  the  course  proceeds, 
some  independent  knowledge  of  general  contemporary  history 
and  the  geography  of  the  Bible  lands.  No  literature  can  be  pro- 
perly understood,  still  less  can  it  be  appreciated,  without  sense 
of  the  space  and  imagination  of  the  scenery  in  which  it  moves ; 
and  so  an  essential  part  of  reform  in  Bible  teaching  is  the  in- 
dustrious study  of  the  geographical  region  in  which  its  events 
occurred,  and  on  experience  of  which  all  its  metaphors  and  parables 

1  Characters  and  Scenes  from  Hebrew  Story,  by  Hetty  Lee  (published  by  the 
National  Society,  Westminster),  may  be  recommended  as  useful  for  quite  little 
ones. 
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are  based.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  Judean  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  wonder  of  it,  if  we  remain  ignorant  of  that  rise  and  fall 
of  ancient  territorial  empires,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tiny  state 
of  Judah  1  trembled,  suffered,  survived  and  left  a  heritage  to  the 
world  that  has  endured  and  will  endure.  The  older  way  of  treating 
Bible  history  as  a  subject  apart  has  too  often  resulted  in  leaving 
the  impression  that  its  happenings  did  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular place  or  time,  and  are  thus  out  of  relation  to  all  secular 
history.  Students  by  no  means  unversed  in  the  Bible  text 
have  been  known  to  express  surprise  on  learning  that  Jerusalem 
is  a  place  marked  on  the  map,  and  that  the  Egypt  mentioned 
in  the  daily  newspaper  is  actually  the  place  where  Pharaoh 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. 

Senior  Course  of  Bible  Study. — In  schools  where  there  is  a 
senior  course,  it  might  be  wrell  to  make  it  continuous  with  the 
junior  course,  by  taking  the  two  Testaments  in  order  reverse 
to  that  given  above.  Thus,  if  three  years  were  given  to  the 
senior  course,  the  first  year  might  be  spent  on  Old  Testament 
study  more  advanced,  the  second  year  on  the  Gospels,  and  the 
third  on  the  work  of  the  Apostles  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Society.  Under  these  headings  there  is  room  for  great 
variety  in  schemes  of  study  and  in  method  of  treatment ;  and 
the  more  the  initiative  in  framing  schemes  is  left  to  the  teachers 
of  the  subject  acting  together  in  each  school,  the  better  for 
the  development  of  the  study  nationally.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  make  a  few  suggestions  briefly,  the  general  principles 
advanced  by  the  present  writer  having  been  already  no  doubt 
sufficiently  indicated. 

The  subject  of  the  first  year  or  period  as  here  conceived  is 
the  History  of  Israel ;  and  the  learners  have  already  some  sound 
though  elementary  knowledge  of  the  narrative.  The  revision  now 
needed,  in  this  senior  course,  might  profitably  be  made  to  consist 
mainly  in  a  study  of  the  prophetic  succession  on  which  the 

1  Judea,  even  if  taken  to  include  the  maritime  plain  and  the  adjacent  low  hills 
of  the  Shephelah,  covered  an  area  of  no  more  than  2,000  square  miles,  a  little  less 
than  that  of  Devon  (2,015  square  miles).  Without  the  low  hills  and  the  plain,  which 
to  all  practical  intent  it  did  not  include,  it  covered  about  1,350  square  miles,  nearly 
half  of  which  was  desert.  The  county  of  Essex  covers  1,41 3, 
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development  of  the  spiritual  Israel  depended.  The  kings  after  the 
division  are  of  little  account,  except  as  associated  for  good  or  ill 
with  the  prophets ;  and  the  wars  of  tribe  or  nation  have  permanent 
interest  only  in  so  far  as  these  spiritual  leaders  shape  them  for 
Israel's  spiritual  ends.  The  junior  course  began  by  being  a  pro- 
cession of  heroes.  The  senior  course  might  be  primarily  a  more 
deeply  considered  procession  of  prophets.  This  would  carry  us 
from  Samuel  of  the  tenth  century,  through  Elijah  and  Elisha  of 
the  ninth,  to  the  writing  prophets  of  the  eighth,  conspicuous  among 
whom  stands  out  the  great  prophet-statesman  Isaiah,  and  from 
him,  through  Jeremiah,  to  Ezekiel  the  prophet  of  the  exile, 
followed  by  that  unknown  herald  of  the  restoration  whose  writings 
we  have  under  Isaiah's  name  from  the  fortieth  chapter  onwards. 

The  period  of  the  exile,  however,  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  organisation  of  Judaism  in  relation  to 
its  sacred  book  has  begun.  Its  beginning  is  associated  with  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  of  the  law  book — our  Deuteronomy 
— hidden  in  the  Temple.  In  the  exile  the  synagogue  develops, 
as  a  centre  of  worship  and  a  teaching  institution.  The  little 
store  of  honoured  writings  grows,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
propagated.  There  are  scribes  and  editors  as  well  as  prophets. 
The  conscious  building  up  of  the  Bible  has  begun.  Now  this 
building  up  of  the  Bible  is  an  essential  part  of  the  History  of  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  in  any  case  very  desirable  that  our  learners  should 
know  something  about  it.  At  this  point  in  the  development  of 
the  subject  they  might  well  begin  to  appreciate,  in  a  small  way, 
but  using  their  own  observations  so  far  as  possible,  the  elements 
of  modern  research,  as  to  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic,  the  Deutero- 
nomic  and  Priestly  writers.  This  raises  the  whole  question  as 
to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  up  to  the  time  of  the  fixing 
of  the  Canon. 

After  the  prophets  come  the  editors,  teachers  and  organisers : 
a  theocratic  community  is  prepared  for  the  opportunity  of  restora- 
tion to  Judaea.  The  study  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  reveals  a  new 
departure:  Judaism — with  its  elaborate  ceremonial,  its  strict 
exclusiveness,  its  veneration  for  the  Law — developed  to  its  prime. 
Later  it  degenerated — not  altogether  but  in  part — into  the 
narrow  nationalism,  the  extreme  legalism,  the  disproportionate 
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ceremonialism,  the  blind  reliance  on  tradition,  from  which  Chris- 
tianity emerges  to  renew  man's  spiritual  life. 

Thus  preparation  is  made  for  transition  to  the  study  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  in  the  second  period  of  the  senior  course.  This 
should  include  some  careful  characterisation  of  Judaism  in  the 
first  century,  marking  its  nobler,  no  less  than  its  harsher,  features : 
it  should  include  also  some  idea  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  as 
the  main  historic  setting  of  the  wider  scene.  The  subject  may 
be  well  treated  as  a  simultaneous  reading  of  the  four  Gospels, 
with  care  to  note  the  special  part  played  by  each  evangelist  in 
the  complete  account.  Some  reference  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  Gospels  is  desirable  here.  It  is  well  that  the  young  student 
should  be  enabled  to  realise  the  contrast  between  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments  as  regards  the  nearness  of  the  chronicles  to  the 
events  which  they  record.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  labour 
such  points  in  class  teaching ;  they  should  come  up  in  response 
to  the  learners'  interest  in  them,  and  they  should  be  open  to 
observation  otherwise.  More  important  for  the  development  of 
interest  is  the  comparison  of  the  first  and  third  evangelists  with 
their  predecessor  the  second,  followed  by  their  comparison  with 
each  other  and  the  inference  of  the  other  early  document — the 
Non-Marcan  Gospel — which  they  probably  used.1  Another  useful 
exercise,  to  be  done  by  each  member  of  the  class  independently, 
is  a  summary  of  the  contribution  made  solely  by  the  fourth 
evangelist,  apart  from  discourses,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  events.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  all  these  themes 
and  others,  interesting  as  they  are  in  themselves,  derive  their 
chief  value  from  their  effectiveness  in  contributing  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  main  theme,  i.e.  the  Personality  of  Christ  as  revealed 
in  the  records  of  His  earthly  life. 

For  the  study  of  the  third  period  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
take  one  book,  St.  Luke's  delightful  record  of  the  Apostles'  Acts, 
and  make  a  thorough  study  of  it  in  correlation  with  all  the  other 
subjects  which  it  raises.  These  are  many.  In  the  record  itself, 
the  terseness  of  St.  Luke,  taken  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  his 
world  and  his  remarkable  accuracy  of  detail,  gives  the  reader  much 

1  The  Study  of  the  Gospels,  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  more  studious.     The  teacher  should  know  it  in  any  case. 
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to  do,  by  way  of  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  order  that  the  full 
meaning  may  be  elucidated.  The  reader  of  St.  Luke  may  easily 
be  vague,  in  his  ignorance  of  many  things  which  the  writer's  con- 
temporaries knew  ;  but  St.  Luke  is  never  vague — what  he  sets 
out  to  describe  he  has  always  observed.  He  affords  our  students 
good  training,  therefore,  in  the  interpretation  of  such  literary 
matter  as  all  portions  of  the  Bible  contain  ;  and  the  habit  of  such 
interpretation  is  the  natural  antidote  for  the  wide-spread  per- 
nicious habit  of  reading  the  Bible  with  passive  respect  and  hardly 
any  mental  activity. 

Correlation  with  Graeco-Roman  Events. — This  work  of  inter- 
pretation correlates  our  study  on  the  one  hand  with  all 
kinds  of  interesting  things  in  the  Graeco-Roman  and  in  the 
Hebraic  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  history 
narrated  correlates  our  book,  the  Apostles'  Acts,  with  all  those 
other  books  which  make  up  its  supplement,  the  Apostles' 
Letters.  The  story  of  St.  Paul  in  particular  is  filled  out  by  his 
own  contributions  to  it  in  the  letters.  It  is  part  of  the  story  of 
his  first  stay  in  Corinth  that  he  then  wrote — and  what  he  wrote — 
to  the  Thessalonians  :  the  letters  take  on  a  new  interest  for  us : 
we  read  them,  not  with  elaborate  study  but  briefly,  perhaps 
noting  but  not  at  the  time  pursuing,  the  idea  that  here  is  his 
earliest  written  exposition  of  doctrine,  which  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  with  later  developments.  So  also  we  mark  the 
letters  written  at  Ephesus,  at  Philippi  under  great  depression, 
and  at  Corinth  during  that  happy  second  visit,  which  restored 
him  to  ease  and  the  vigour  that  is  shown  in  the  great  doctrinal 
letter  to  the  Romans.  Soon  after  trouble  breaks  on  him  and 
leads  up  to  the  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome  ;  there  is  great 
satisfaction  to  be  had  from  a  search  among  his  letters  to  find 
whether  there  are  any  which  were  written  from  Rome,  and  to 
learn  the  news  they  give  of  his  state  and  of  his  thought.  For 
the  interest  of  personal  revelation,  Philemon  ranks  first ;  for  the 
apostle's  highest  reach  of  teaching,  the  choice  for  the  modern 
will  doubtless  fall  on  Ephesians  ;  for  light  on  church  development 
we  turn  to  the  Pastorals.  The  young  student,  however,  will 
probably  be  interested  in  the  Pastorals  chiefly  because  they  show 
the  heroic  apostle  as  a  free  man  once  more.  Something  of  the 
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rest  of  his  story  we  know  from  extra-Biblical  sources  ;  the  teacher 
should  make  it  his  business  briefly  to  finish  the  tale.1 

The  story  of  St.  Paul  overshadows  the  more  hidden  stories 
of  the  other  great  apostles.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
neglected ;  each  of  the  three,  Peter,  John  and  James,  might  be 
followed  through  their  letters,  and  from  other  sources  of  knowledge 
so  far  as  information  goes.  Of  St.  John  we  learn  little  in  the  Acts, 
but  much  from  his  writings,  and  not  least  from  the  letters  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia,  written  in  banishment  and  servitude  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos.  Some  further  consideration  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  its  place  in  the  New  Testament  records  might  follow 
here,  and  this,  if  the  interest  of  the  learners  served,  might  lead 
to  some  deeper  consideration  of  the  Johannine  teaching. 

It  will  happen  sometimes  that  a  course  of  study  such  as  is 
here  sketched  proves  to  be  too  much ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  possible  to  deal  more  thoroughly  than  is  indicated  with 
some  parts.  This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  treatment  suggested :  (i)  that  Holy  Scripture 
should  be  studied  with  the  same  care  for  literary  analysis  and 
historical  interpretation  as  is  found  necessary  for  any  ancient 
Secular  Scripture  that  one  desires  to  understand ;  and  (2)  that  it 
should  nevertheless  be  studied  as  a  whole,  designed  to  teach  the 
relationship  of  man  to  God  by  means  of  the  picture  it  gives  of 
the  way  in  which  man  by  degrees  was  led  to  realise  that  relation- 
ship. And  as  the  race  learned  that  lesson  gradually,  so  does 
the  individual,  child  or  man  ;  it  grows  upon  him  under  the 
influences  that  surround  him,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  direction 
of  his  personal  interest  to  the  history  of  progress  made  by  the 
race. 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Rackham)  is  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  whole 
of  this  subject.  Sixth  Form  or  Training  College  Students  should  have  it  in  their 
hands. 
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GENERAL  METHOD 
By  Professor  J.  J.  FINDLAY,  M.A.  Ph.D, 

Professor  of  Education,  Manchester  University 

IF  Education  be,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  dullest  of  the  sciences, 
the  chapter  on  Method  must  submit  to  bear  the  chief  blame. 
Many  teachers  (and  laymen  too)  are  ready  enough  to  discuss 
curricula,  to  fight  again  the  battle  of  Arts  versus  Science,  to 
uphold,  or  to  decry,  Manual  Training ;  but  when  the  debate 
turns  on  Method,  they  are  bored  without  disguise.  And  yet, 
if  we  were  conscious  of  the  worth  of  our  calling,  the  subject  would 
be  congenial,  for  it  is  par  excellence  our  subject :  we  deal  here 
with  our  special  craft,  with  the  way  we  execute  our  job.  Boards, 
Inspectors,  Head  Teachers  may  draft  the  Time-Table ;  may 
impose,  or  depose,  a  course  of  study — include  Geography,  exclude 
Greek — but  it  is  for  us,  the  experts  in  Method,  to  produce  the 
result  :  if  we  were  robbed  of  all  other  professional  privileges, 
this  would  remain  our  peculiar  field. 

i.  Meaning  of  Method. — For  what  is  Method  ? — It  is  just 
the  reflection  that  we  make  upon  our  proceedings  before  we 
enter  the  class-room :  it  is  the  mind  that  we  put  into  the 
task  of  teaching.  Ignoring  Method  we  are  mechanics — and  the 
trade  is,  indeed,  dull ;  reflecting  on  Method,  we  are  craftsmen. 
Happily  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  such  real  teachers — 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  "  talking  shop/'  but  delight  to  exercise 
the  mind  on  the  main  business  of  their  lives. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  meditate  upon  this  daily  task,  and 
search  for  principles  which  underlie  the  business  of  teaching. 
We  assume  that  the  time-table  is  settled,  the  syllabus,  in  more 
or  less  detail,  prescribed ;  we  and  our  scholars  are  under  orders 
to  be  associated,  in  one  pursuit  or  another,  for  so  many  hours 
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and  weeks  during  the  coming  session ;  at  the  close  a  "  result," 
more  or  less  definite,  must  be  achieved ;  we  must  assume,  too, 
that  we  possess  the  necessary  equipment,  in  scholarship  and 
technique,  to  enable  us  to  act  as  guide  to  the  young  people  placed 
in  our  charge  :  we  now  turn  to  Method,  as  a  comprehensive  study 
which  enlightens  us  as  to  the  whole  process  by  which  the  scholar, 
under  a  teachers  guidance,  achieves  the  desired  result. 

Study  of  Scholar's  Mind  and  Modes  of  Activity. — This  last 
sentence  suggests  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  seek  for 
principles  of  Method — a  study  of  the  scholar's  mind,  of  the 
scholar's  modes  of  activity.  True,  the  teacher  controls  the 
situation,  and  the  method  is  his,  but  principles  of  method  come 
from  reflection  upon  the  reactions  manifested  by  the  scholar 
when  confronted  with  the  teacher's  proposals.  This  seems 
obvious  enough,  and  yet  it  is  startling  to  find  how  slow  we 
have  been,  in  our  exposition  of  Method,  to  acknowledge  its  force 
and  admit  its  implications.  The  recent  text-books,  to  which  we 
refer  below,  are  full  of  what  is  called  "  Child-Study  "  or  Genetic 
Psychology  ;  but  the  older  manuals  have  to  be  discarded  because 
they  placed  all  the  emphasis  upon  subject-matter,  and  assumed, 
with  little  warrant,  the  modes  in  which  scholars  react  to  experi- 
ence. Further,  although  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  is  done 
in  classes,  of  any  size  from  five  or  ten  scholars  upwards,  it  is 
clear  that  our  understanding  of  Method  must  be  based  upon 
our  experience  of  single  scholars.  When  we  teach  a  class,  we 
make  a  rough  assumption  of  a  normal  standard,  and  each  scholar 
must  fit  into  the  situation  as  best  he  can,  but  our  success  will 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired,  at  first  hand, 
by  intercourse  with  individuals.  All  the  teachers  whose  work 
is  of  abiding  value  acquired  their  skill  either  in  private  tuition 
or  in  dealing  with  small  numbers.  When  the  teacher,  as  is 
usual  in  general  practice,  has  to  handle  a  large  class,  of  thirty 
or  more,  his  principles  of  method  must  be  the  same  as  those  he 
would  follow  with  a  few,  but  he  must  adapt  his  procedure,  modify 
the  details,  devise  machinery,  so  as  to  enable  the  crowd  to  be 
handled  as  a  crowd. 

Distinction  between  Class  Management  and  Method. — This  is 
a  problem  in  social  organisation,  and  is  best  dealt  with  under 
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the  rubric  Management — Class  Management  or  School  Manage- 
ment. It  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  quite  the  contrary  ; 
but  it  needs  to  be  dissociated  from  the  fundamental  problems 
of  Method.  These  arise  in  answer  to  the  question  :  How  does 
experience,  in  all  its  varieties,  grow  in  the  growing  mind  ? 
When  that  question  is  answered,  the  teacher  is  prepared  to 
devise  systems  by  which  this  growth  can  be  fostered  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  where  a  number  of  scholars  are  brought 
together,  to  carry  on  this  process  in  common. 

We  dwell  upon  this  distinction  because  at  the  present  day, 
when  experiment  is  being  widely  applied  for  the  improvement 
of  Method,  objection  is  often  taken  that  a  new  proposal,  although 
admittedly  based  on  a  sound  psychology,  "  will  not  work  with 
large  classes/1  But  if  such  proposal  be  based  on  sound  psychology, 
i.e.  if  it  correspond  to  the  normal  modes  by  which  alone  the 
scholar  can  grow,  then  it  has  to  "  work  "  with  large  classes  : 
all  that  we  can  admit  is  that,  in  the  large  class,  special  devices 
must  be  secured,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  scholars  can  find  freedom 
to  react  normally  and  healthily.  Human  nature  does  not  alter 
because  sixty  children  are  massed  at  desks  together  :  the  method 
of  learning,  like  the  method  of  salvation,  proceeds  in  the  in- 
dividual soul.  Hence  the  teacher  in  search  for  principles  must 
allow  Nature  to  have  her  way  :  first  must  come  this  investigation 
of  individual  experience,  rigidly  excluding,  for  the  time  being, 
the  so-called  practical  difficulties  of  the  class-room  :  equipped 
with  these  principles,  he  is  then  prepared  to  study  the  social 
problems  which  we  relegate  to  Management. 

2.  Method  Considered  Objectively. — The  child's  mind,  then, 
provides  the  starting-point  for  Method  in  its  subjective  aspect ; 
but  this  does  not  exclude  the  objective  aspect — which  is 
presented  when  we  survey  the  material  on  which  this  mind  is 
set  to  work.  We  have  used  the  term  "  experience  "  to  cover 
quite  a  bewildering  variety  of  pursuits  to  which  the  school 
invites  its  scholars.  To  acquire  the  English  Language  demands  a 
method  very  different  from  that  involved  in  learning  Geography ; 
Physical  Exercises  involve  mental  attitudes  different  from  those 
adopted  in  learning  Arithmetic.  Method  must  not  be  "  in  the 
air  "  :  it  must  offer  such  guidance  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
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control  all  these  pursuits  in  turn,  however  much  they  differ  in 
modes  of  acquirement. 

This  difficulty  has  led  to  the  well-recognised  distinction 
between  General  Method  and  Special  Method.  Just  as  the 
engineer  first  investigates  the  wide  principles,  based  on  physical 
laws  and  their  application  to  his  materials  (wood,  steel,  concrete), 
and  thereafter  specialises  as  a  maker  of  engines,  or  bridges,  or 
ships,  so  the  teacher  first  reviews  the  general  situation,  i.e.  the 
mind  in  process  of  learning,  and  then  is  in  a  position  to  master 
the  special  situations  presented  by  the  various  subjects  (better 
denominated  "  branches ")  of  a  curriculum.  We  must  there- 
fore plead  that  the  Special,  however  important  and  "  practical/' 
comes  second,  and  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  what  is  more 
general  and  universal.  Not  that  specialism,  whether  by  the  adult 
teacher  or  the  immature  scholar,  is  in  any  sense  to  be  deprecated : 
indeed,  the  constitution  of  our  minds  impels  us  to  specialise,  i.e. 
to  give  our  absorbed  attention  for  a  time  to  a  single  pursuit ; 
and  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  our  tastes  and  our  circumstances 
impel  us  to  limit  the  range  of  our  experience.  But  the  adult, 
already  become  a  specialist,  finds  it  hard  to  put  himself  on  the 
plane  of  the  child  whose  "  life  is  an  integral,  total  one.  The  child 
passes  quickly  and  readily  from  one  topic  to  another  .  .  .  there 
is  no  conscious  isolation,  hardly  conscious  distinction.  .  .  . 
Whatever  is  uppermost  in  his  mind  constitutes  to  him,  for  the 
time  being,  the  whole  universe.  That  universe  is  fluid  and  fluent ; 
its  contents  dissolve  and  re-form  with  amazing  rapidity.  But 
after  all,  it  is  the  child's  own  world."  1  The  curriculum,  planned 
by  adults,  with  adult  analysis,  only  grows  in  course  of  years  into 
the  mental  structure  of  the  scholar  :  correlation  is  not  a  demand 
created  by  an  artificial  pedagogy,  but  a  principle  of  method 
based  on  patent  facts  of  mental  growth. 

With  advancing  years  the  student  gains  mastery  in  analysis 
of  his  "  world,"  with  its  Arts  and  Sciences,  its  time  and  space, 
its  necessities  and  ideals  :  more  and  more  specialism  appeals  to 
him,  and  the  specialist  teacher,  impatient  of  wider  interests, 
whether  exhibited  in  child  life  or  in  society,  can  pursue  his  Special 
Method  with  some  success.  But  these  are  phenomena  pre- 

1  Dewey,  School  and  Child,  p.  19. 
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sented  in  the  University  or  the  fcgher  classes  of  a  Secondary 
School ;  not  with  scholars  under  fifteen,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  only  shaping  by  slow  degrees  those  powers  which  will  enable 
them  to  master  a  special  field  in  days  to  come. 

3.  Problem  of  Applying  General  Principles  to  Special  School 
Methods. — We  have  not,  however,  fairly  met  the  difficulty 
of  the  last  paragraph.  Granted  that  the  child  is  not  ripe  for 
teaching  by  the  methods  of  the  specialist,  still  it  remains  true 
that  the  pursuits  of  school,  however  much  we  may  seek  to 
correlate  them,  are  varied  in  their  nature  :  can  you,  it  will  be 
said,  discover  general  principles  which  will  guide  the  teacher 
in  all  of  these  alike  ?  And,  if  you  do,  will  they  not  be  so 
very  general  as  to  afford  little  direct  guidance  ? 

This  criticism  is  much  to  the  point,  and  explains  to  some 
extent  the  failure  of  early  text-books  on  Method  to  find  accept- 
ance among  practitioners.  Up  to  recent  years  the  problem  as 
we  have  stated  it  here  was  scarcely  recognised  as  a  problem, 
for  indeed  not  only  were  the  necessary  data  in  Genetic  Psychology 
absent,  but  the  teacher  was  unaware  of  his  deficiency.  Lacking 
this  scientific  basis,  he  found  refuge  in  two  directions,  (a)  Thinkers, 
such  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain,  expounded  general 
principles,  which  bore  the  character  of  being  so  very  general  as  to 
be  unserviceable.  Two  recent  exponents  of  Method1  have  written 
searching  criticism  of  Spencer's  famous  axioms,  and  the  reader 
may  consult  their  pages  as  evidence  of  the  small  gain  that  the 
teacher  could  secure  from  that  quarter.  So  long  as  vague  truisms, 
based  on  the  commonplaces  of  analytic  psychology,  were  accepted 
as  principles  of  Method,  no  advance  was  possible  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  (6)  Left  to  his  own  resources,  the  teacher,  and 
especially  the  student-teacher  while  in  training,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  an  orderly  arrangement  of  "  Matter/'  i.e.  of 
the  topics  on  which  he  intended  his  scholars  to  concentrate 
their  attention.  All  varieties  of  school  pursuit  were  brought 
under  this  rubric ;  the  Matter  for  each  lesson-period  being 
separately  prepared,  often  with  scant  regard  to  the  scholar's 
knowledge.  Each  portion  of  Matter  was  accompanied  by  direc- 

1  Welton,  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  62  ££.     Adams,  Exposition  and  Illustration, 
p.  195  ff. 
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tions  as  to  "  Method/'  i.e.  to  the  devices  the  teacher  would  adopt 
to  assist  the  scholar  in  understanding  what  was  placed  before 
him.  These  devices  often  showed  acute  appreciation  of  class- 
room conditions,  but  as  a  mode  of  preparing  lessons  this  scheme 
of  Matter  and  Method  was  merely  a  scheme — something  that 
provided  the  teacher  with  a  form  of  entry  rather  than  guidance 
in  dealing  with  the  mind  of  the  scholar  who  was  to  imbibe 
the  Matter. 

4.  Herbartian  School  of  Thought. — A  striking  change  has  been 
witnessed  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Herbartian  peda- 
gogy, which  profoundly  influenced  German  school  teaching  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  only  made 
accessible  to  English  teachers  about  1890,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
Herbartian  system  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  every  text-book  on  Method  now  contains  a  sketch  of  four 
or  five  steps,  on  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  Herbartian 
faith,  every  branch  of  the  curriculum  could  and  should  be 
planned.  Instead  of  the  Matter-Method  formula,  which  was 
frankly  empirical,  a  scheme  for  preparing  lessons  was  provided, 
based  on  the  current  psychology  and  adapted  to  every  variety 
of  school  pursuit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  students  of 
education  both  in  England  and  America  forthwith  planned  their 
procedure  on  this  scheme,  exhibiting  Preparation,  Presentation, 
Generalisation,  Application,  as  though  every  form  of  mental 
activity  could  be  fitted  to  this  pattern. 

Criticism  soon  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  scheme ;  but 
meanwhile  we  must  not  overlook  the  service  which  the  Herbartian 
School  has  rendered :  the  Herbartians  were  the  first  who 
attempted  to  apply  psychology  in  practical  fashion  to  the 
business  of  the  class-room — in  other  words  they  offered  the 
first  example  of  Method  treated  as  a  serious  study,  conceived 
from  processes  operating  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  :  Matter 
for  the  first  time  was  recast,  related  to  a  past  experience  and 
to  future  achievement.  In  the  First  step,  instead  of  a  bald 
introduction  to  new  matter,  the  teacher  was  bidden  to  analyse 
the  store  of  experience  which  the  scholar  already  possesses, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  mental  content  to  bring  into  focus  an 
aim  or  purpose  for  the  ensuing  studies.  Secondly,  with  this 
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aim  clearly  pictured,  the  scholar  would  be  ready  to  attack 
the  new  matter,  synthesising  "  new "  with  old,  gaining  what 
was  new  either  from  the  teacher's  utterance  from  books, 
from  observation  and  experiment,  or  even  simply  by  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  teacher 
and  taught.  This  Second  step  was  called  Presentation,  for  the 
field  to  be  conquered  was  here  exposed  to  view,  part  by  part,  the 
eye  at  one  moment  "  absorbed  "  on  a  single  detail,  but  presently 
pausing  for  "  reflection "  reviewing  successive  portions  of  the 
field.  A  Third  step  :  knowledge  is  now  systematised ;  by  com- 
parison of  particulars  an  induction  is  secured,  a  law  is  revealed, 
and  fit  language  is  chosen  in  which  both  can  be  embodied. 
Finally  the  mind,  confident  of  its  success,  proceeds  in  a  Fourth 
step  to  fresh  conquests,  applying  what  has  been  learnt  to  the 
next  problem  that  awaits  the  onset  of  the  conquering  mind. 

When  these  steps  became  subject  to  criticism,  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  while  they  are  a  safe  guide  as  regards  some  modes 
of  experience,  they  are  by  no  means  so  universal  in  their  application 
as  the  Herbartian  supposed.  So  long  as  the  scholar  is  mainly 
concerned  in  acquiring  knowledge  by  observation  of  particulars,  the 
steps  represent  his  mental  attitude,  but  a  great  deal  of  experience 
is  gained  on  other  lines  :  induction  is  only  one  mode  of  thinking, 
and  thinking  is  only  one  mode  of  learning.  The  pursuits  of  school, 
like  the  occupations  of  men  in  the  world  outside  school,  appeal 
to  the  active  powers,  to  the  tastes  as  well  as  to  the  intellect : 
to  teach  a  poem  or  a  song,  or  even  a  proposition  of  geometry,  by 
the  Step  Method  is  a  distortion  of  the  scholar's  mind.  Applied 
to  certain  pursuits,  of  which  Nature  Study  is  perhaps  typical, 
the  steps  are  a  safe  guide,  but  when  this  limitation  is  recognised, 
the  methodiser  has  to  renew  his  search  for  other  steps  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  mental  processes  exhibited  in  other  fields 
of  experience. 

5.  Variety  of  Lesson  Types  in  Place  of  our  Scheme. — Hence, 
in  recent  years,  the  problem  of  Method  has  been  attacked 
from  a  fresh  standpoint.  The  attempt  is  made  to  survey 
all  the  pursuits  in  turn  and  to  classify  them  according  to  the 
predominant  mode  of  mental  activity  which  they  exhibit,  when 
pursued  under  favourable  conditions.  For  example,  how  does  a 
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young  child  set  about  to  acquire  handwriting  ? — Here  we  have  to 
do  with  a  useful  art,  acquired  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  by  means  of  imitation  :  intelligence  and  emotion  play  some 
part  in  the  acquisition,  but  only  a  subordinate  part ;  the  process  is 
mainly  one  of  motor  response  to  images  of  action  performed  by 
the  teacher.  Our  method  must  be  based  on  our  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  imitation  and  habit,  just  as  the  Herbartian  method 
adapted  to  elementary  science  was  based  on  the  laws  of  induction. 

We  pass  on  to  other  pursuits,  and  find  that  imitation  and  habit 
again  play  a  leading  part  (Carpentry  and  Drawing  may  be  cited  as 
examples)  :  thus  we  arrive  at  groups  of  school  pursuits  which, 
for  purposes  of  Method,  may  be  treated  on  similar  lines,  although 
they  may  be  far  apart  when  considered  as  contributions  to  the 
curriculum,  i.e.  to  the  demands  of  a  developing  experience.  At 
the  present  time  investigators  are  engaged  on  the  study  of 
Method  in  this  aspect,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  finality 
has  been  attained.  The  present  writer  l  sought  to  group  all  the 
pursuits,  tentatively,  under  two  main  types,  corresponding  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  cognitive  and  receptive,  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  volitional  and  active  aspects  of  mind.  Later  writers, 
especially  Bagley,3  and  Welton,3  have  carried  the  analysis  further, 
and  Prof.  Welt  on 's  scheme  may  be  particularly  commended  for 
his  discrimination  of  lesson-types  concerned  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge. 

6.  Preparation  of  Work  by  the  Teacher. — The  limits  of  this 
article  forbid  any  adequate  survey  of  what  has  been  attempted, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  a  direction  in  which 
fruitful  results  are  likely  to  be  attained.  Before  doing  so  (in 
par.  8  below)  we  may  briefly  summarise  the  plan  which  a 
trained  teacher  (familiar  with  the  views  set  forth  in  any  of 
the  text-books  above  referred  to)  will  follow  in  preparing  himself 
for  a  course  of  teaching. 

A.  He  will  not  sketch  work  beforehand  for  any  lesson-period 
(40,  50  or  60  minutes),  but  will  divide  the  whole  course  for  the 

1  Principles  of  Class  Teaching,  Chaps.  XII. — XV.  (or  see  Raymont,  Principles 
of  Education,  Chap.  XI.). 

2  The  Educative  Process,  Chaps.  XVI.  and  XVII. 
*  Principles  of  Teaching,  Chap.  III. 
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session  into  portions,  technically  called  Sections,  each  Section 
being  complete  in  itself,  as  regards  the  new  skill,  or  the  new 
information,  or  the  new  thoughts,  to  be  acquired. 

B.  He  will  then  ask  himself,  to  what  general  type  of  mental 
process  does  this  pursuit  correspond  ?     It  is  true  that  the  scholar's 
mind  is  a  unity,  that  he  is  all  at  once  thinking,  feeling,  doing  : 
nevertheless  at  any  given  moment  one  of  these  modes  of  mental 
activity  predominates,  and  one  of  them  is  more  closely  allied 
to  the  achievement  to  which  the  scholar  is  invited.     If,  to  use 
Bagley's  phrase,   the  study  is  of  the   "  deductive-development 
type,"  then  the  teacher  will  forecast  his  procedure  on  the  lines  of 
deductive  thinking. 

C.  He  is  now  ready  to  plan  in  detail  his   "  Lesson  Notes/' 
deciding  what  line  the  first  Section  will  take.    Lesson  Notes  should 
be  just  a  record,  in  as  great  detail  as  time  may  permit,  of  what 
the  teacher  anticipates  will  happen  to  the  scholars  in  the  order  of 
happening,  suitable  subdivisions  being  made,  and  various  devices, 
apparatus,  etc.,  being  recorded  as  used.     It  is  impossible  to  make 
a  verbatim  report  of  a  lesson,  but  the  beginner  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged now  and  then  to  approach  as  near  to  full  reporting  as 
possible,  sometimes  writing  up  a  Section  when  he  has  been  a 
spectator  of  the  work  of  experienced  teachers,  sometimes  sketching 
in  anticipation  a  Section  of  his  own. 

D.  Whatever  varieties  of  type  may  be  afforded  in  the  varied 
programme  of  the  school,  all  varieties  have  one  element  in  common 

—the  attitude  of  expectancy  to  be  manifested  by  the  scholar.  In 
the  Herbartian  scheme  this  first  step  is  a  part  of  the  Preparation, 
and  the  same  technical  term  may  serve  to  indicate  the  starting- 
point  of  all  Sections.  For  this  is  a  universal  demand :  the  scholar 
is  more  likely  to  play  his  part  in  the  game  if  he  knows  what  the 
teacher  is  "  after."  Even  if  the  task  prove  distasteful  (and  many 
tasks  may  properly  be  distasteful  and  partake  of  drudgery)  energy 
is  more  readily  put  forth,  if  the  scholar  apprehends  the  relation- 
ship of  the  task  to  his  own  range  of  interests. 

Importance  of  Aim. — It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  exponents 
of  Method  regard  the  "  Aim  "  of  a  section  as  of  capital  im- 
portance, as  a  guiding-line  to  accompany  the  scholar  from  start 
to  finish.  Sometimes  it  can  be  appreciated  in  a  few  moments ; 
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in  other  cases  an  elaborate  analysis  may  be  in  place.  Socratic 
questioning,  so  called,  may  sometimes  serve  to  start  the  problem : 
at  other  times  the  sight  of  a  picture  :  in  ordinary  practice  the 
Aim  of  a  Section  follows  logically  from  the  experiences  arrived 
at  in  the  previous  Section,  although  we  have  to  remember  that 
children  take  time  to  acquire  an  interest  in  systematic  thought.1 

E.  The  Herbartian  scheme  would  always  give  prominence  to 
a  final  step  of  Application  :  no  Section  (Methodische  Einheit) 
could  be  complete  without  this  closing  period.  Critics  of  the 
scheme  have  often  observed  that  a  pedantic  insistence  on  this 
step  leads  to  futile  waste  of  time,  or  to  forced  attempts  at  correla- 
tion :  but  the  logic  of  this  demand  cannot  be  questioned.  Neither 
the  sciences  nor  the  arts  of  the  schoolroom  can  be  accepted  as 
ends  in  themselves :  if  the  Application  cannot  without  pedantry 
be  made  to  serve  immediate  ends,  our  scholars  should  at  any  rate 
be  trained  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  acquisitions  to  use — if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  scanty  store  of  knowledge 
or  of  skill.  Thus  when  planning  a  Section  its  final  issues  should 
be  anticipated,  whether  or  no  we  label  this  part  of  the  programme 
by  the  term  Application. 

7.  Lesson  in  Geometry  as  an  Example. — By  way  of  illus- 
tration let  us  make  brief  notes  for  guiding  a  scholar  in  the 
beginnings  of  Theoretical  Geometry.  He  has  become  familiar 
in  the  previous  Section,  let  us  suppose,  with  the  properties  of 
parallel  lines,  and  will  be  ready  to  investigate  situations  where 
these  properties  can  be  witnessed  as  leading  to  new  truths.2  The 
teacher  has  the  Matter  in  his  head  as  a  finished  product :  his 
method  will  consist  in  giving  just  so  much  assistance  and  no 
more  as  will  enable  the  scholar,  without  distraction,  to  reach 
that  same  goal. 

I.  Preparation  (after  recapitulating  the  properties  of  parallel 
lines). — We  will  now  examine  the  triangle,  and  see  whether  these 
properties  of  parallel  lines  will  help  us  to  any  important  facts 
about  triangles.  Here  two  situations,  apparently  irrelevant,  viz. 
parallel  lines  and  the  triangle,  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  : 
the  scholar's  aim  is  somehow  to  relate  them.  Deductive  thinking 

1  Dewey,  School  and  Child,  p.  90. 

2  Compare  Wei  ton,  Principles  of  Teaching,  pp.  94-6. 
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always  resolves  itself  into  some  such  shape  as  this.    The  puzzle 
is  to  find  the  Middle  Term. 

Instead  of  examining  a  complete  triangle,  an  easier  way  of 
opening  up  the  situation  may  be  devised  as  follows  :  we  require 
the  scholars  to  draw  two  transversals,  meeting  at  the  point  P, 
(Fig  I.)  on  one  of  the  parallel  lines  :  "  What  sort  of  a  figure  is 


P  M  N  ?  "  Name  its  angles :  what  can  you  discover  about 
them  ?  (Here  the  Middle  Term  is  concerned  with  addition  of 
angles,  and  the  way  will  have  been  prepared  for  this  by  exercises 
in  adding  angles  in  an  earlier  Section  on  Angles.) 

II.  Examination    of  Data. — Each   scholar  should  now   work 
by  himself,  and  note  down  any  facts  relating  to  a,  /J,  y,  that  the 
previous  Section  on  parallel  lines  has  taught  him.     His  success  will 
depend  (i)  upon  his  ability  to  hold  these  angles  each  in  turn  in  his 
mind,  ignoring  distractions  from  superfluous  lines  and  angles ; 
(2)  on  his  native  ability  to  see  relationships.     If  he  "  sees  "  that 
8  =  a,  e  =  y,  he  has  done  the  easier  half  of  his  task  ;  if  he  also 
sees  that  the  addition  8  +  ft  +  €  is  relevant,  he  has  won  his  goal. 

III.  Argument. — This  "  step  "  will  be  modified  according  to 
the  success  of  II.     The  brighter  scholar  jumps  to  the  conclusion  ; 
with  the  dullard,  in  these  earlier  experiences  of  geometry,  the 
conclusion  has  to  be  supplied  by  nimbler  wits.     But  when  supplied 
it  must  be  apprehended.    This  apprehension  will  be  confirmed  by 
two  processes  :  (i)  Generalisation,  and  (2)  Formulation. 

IV.  Generalisation. — The  triangle  must  now  be  drawn  apart 
from  the  pair  of  parallels ;  the  situation  seen  from  as  many  sides 
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as  possible ;   the  argument   repeated   and  summarised  in   such 
situation,  until  the  essence  is  abstracted. 

V.  Formulation. — The   new   truth   is   now   expressed   in   the 
concisest  mode  of  speech : — The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  added 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.     This  step  is  of  capital 
importance  because  formal  thinking  depends  on  speech,  and  in 
geometry  it  is  only  experienced  as  the  scholar  refines  his  taste 
for   accurate   selection   of    what    is   relevant   to   an   argument. 
Beginners  often  fail  to  "  see  "  the  argument,  but  if  they  are  con- 
trolled at  this  step  they  will  learn  to  think  in  due  course.     For 
this  step  must  be  extended  to  cover  an  oral  and  written  exposition 
of  the  non-familiar  argument,  rigid  adherence  to  technical  terms 
being   imposed  at  every  turn.     This  completes  the  experience  : 
the  Aim  has  been  achieved.     But  this  new  knowledge  is  only  the 
portal  to  further  discovery,  and  since  some  truths  are  so  closely 
allied  to  the  one  now  achieved,  it  may  be  convenient,  by  way  of 
appendix,  to  include  other  matter  in  this  section,  without  form- 
ally propounding  a  new  aim.    Hence  we  offer  an  Application — 
appealing  to  curiosity. 

VI.  Applications. — (i)  Attach  a  second  triangle,  A  B  D,  to 
the  side  A  B,  using  A  B  as  a  side  common  to  both.     What  name 
do  you  give  to  the  resultant  figure  ?     Add  its  angles.     What 
conclusion  ? 

Repeat  the  process  with  a  third  triangle — or  a  fourth. 


(2)  From  A  (fig.  III.)  let  a  number  of  rays  proceed  of  varying 
lengths,  A  P,  A  Q,  A  R,  A  S,  etc.    Join  the  extremities,  etc. 
1-6 
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Obviously  the  last  Step  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  Section, 
but  we  have  added  it  as  an  example  of  what  is  technically  meant 
by  Application  in  the  text-books  of  Method.  Knowledge  and 
skill,  if  they  are  to  abide  in  memory,  must  be  used  :  the  use  need 
not  follow  at  once  on  the  acquirement,  but  the  use  must  be  felt 
as  real,  felt  as  appropriate  and  inevitable.  Application  may  be 
regarded  indeed  as  revision,  for  the  data  and  the  argument  are 
implicit  in  every  new  situation  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Any  teacher  reading  the  above  Notes  may  cavil  at  details 
and  propose  modifications — justly  so,  for  they  picture  an  imaginary 
situation,  which  in  practice  presents  a  hundred  variations. 

"There  are  nine-and-fifty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 

But  there  is  only  one  way  of  correct  deduction,  and  the  teacher's 
skill  is  shown  in  hitting  off,  in  each  syllogism,  the  crucial  difficulty 
of  the  scholar.  Take  care  of  the  premises,  and  the  conclusion 
will  look  after  itself,  is  the  motto  for  this  sort  of  work. 

This  illustration  is  taken  from  one  type  of  learning  :  it  possesses, 
for  our  purpose,  the  advantage  of  being,  relatively,  a  simple  piece 
of  work :  the  scholar's  success  depends  upon  the  attention  being 
concentrated  on  a  few  elements,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
Other  studies,  such  as  Geography,1  require  formal  deduction,  but  the 
arguments  are  less  convincing,  for  the  data  are  not  so  inevitable, 
and  there  are  embarrassing  qualifications  in  almost  every  argu- 
ment. Nevertheless,  we  must  group  Geography,  as  taught  after 
the  age  of  twelve,  along  with  Theoretical  Geometry,  as  being 
mainly  concerned  with  using  general  principles  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  further  truths. 

8.  Modern  Principles  of  Progress. — The  reader  will  now  see 
the  line  on  which  at  the  present  day  progress  is  being  sought 
as  regards  Method.  All  branches  of  teaching  are  being  examined 
in  turn,  at  every  stage  of  school  life ;  series  of  lessons  are 
worked  out  in  detail  and  subjected  to  psychological  analysis. 
Where  analogous  features  are  exhibited  between  one  series  and 
another,  a  type  emerges  to  which  many  others  will  more  or  less 

For  example  see  Bagley,  The  Educative  Process,  Chap.  XX. 
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conform.  One  type  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  acquirement 
of  skill,  leading  to  habits  ;  another  to  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
leading  to  ideal  standards ;  another  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, at  the  perceptual  or  the  ideational  level.  Most  pursuits 
are  of  a  mixed  type  :  thus  the  foreign-language  teacher  from 
one  side  is  cultivating  habits  of  automatic  reaction,  from  another 
he  seeks  to  set  up  a  standard  of  appreciation,  from  yet  a  third 
he  is  imparting  information  or  appealing  to  argument. 

Classification  into  Types  only  Approximate  to  the  Truth. — 
As  regards  all  these  types  we  have  to  admit  that  a  scheme 
of  teaching  based,  as  we  have  proposed,  on  any  one  of  them, 
only  approximates  to  the  truth,  i.e.  to  the  reality  of  experience 
as  we  observe  it  in  progress  with  our  scholars  in  class-rooms. 
Thus  we  have  planned  a  series  of  lessons  in  Theoretical  Geometry 
where  success  depends  upon  focussing  the  attention  on  syllogistic 
reasoning,  but  we  know  that  in  the  margin  of  attention  other 
activities  will  find  scope :  perceptual  experience  should  help  (and 
if  relied  upon  in  place  of  argument  may  hinder  !) ;  habits  of 
speech  (dating  back  from  the  nursery)  will  play  their  part ; 
appreciation  both  of  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  form  and  of  the 
ethical  value  of  accuracy  will  certainly  influence  the  mind ;  and 
thus  this  study,  although  as  good  an  example  as  we  can  find 
of  a  pursuit  which  exhibits  predominant  typical  features,  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  mind  in  any  stated  period  of  time 
is  active  on  every  side — impression  and  stimulus,  habit  and 
memory,  feeling  and  volition  are  all  playing  a  part. 

These  complications  have  served  to  deter  many  teachers  from 
venturing  on  this  field  of  investigation  ;  some  would  gladly  hark 
back  to  the  uniform  yard-stick  of  the  Herbartian,  or  to  the 
primitive  plan  of  Matter-Method,  which  ignored  the  scholar's 
mental  activity.  But  we  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
and  the  complications  found  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  class-room 
should  only  be  a  spur  to  more  thorough  analysis.  What  we  need 
above  all  at  the  present  juncture  is  the  record  and  publication 
of  many  more  examples  of  actual  teaching — the  product  of  the 
craftsman,  tested  by  repetition.  With  these  examples  before  him 
it  will  become  easier  for  the  psychologist  to  achieve  a  finer  analysis 
into  types. 
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Genetic  versus  Analytic  Psychology. — One  field  of  inquiry 
may  be  indicated  which  may  perhaps  prove  suggestive  to 
other  students — viz.  to  what  extent  these  types  should  be 
treated  in  the  light  of  Genetic,  and  not  merely  of  Analytic 
Psychology.  In  other  words,  may  not  we  find  that  there  is  at  each 
stage  of  development  a  favourite  way  of  learning,  at  each  stage 
some  predominant  mode  of  outlook  on  experience,  or,  putting 
the  same  thing  in  terms  of  will,  some  mode  of  mental  activity 
through  which  the  subject  most  readily  focusses  his  attention  ? 

Types  Emerging  in  Successive  Periods  of  Growth :  The  Nursery. 
— We  have  seen  that  every  type  is  only  distinguished  from  its 
fellows  by  the  predominance  of  one  mental  mode.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  whether  these  types  do  not  emerge  in  successive  periods 
of  growth  from  infancy  to  adult  life.  Thus  (a)  the  Nursery,  the 
Infant  School,  the  Kindergarten,  require  little  or  no  Method,  be- 
cause the  infant  is  characteristically  a  being  who  does  not  attend 
— the  focus  shifts  from  moment  to  moment.  He  is  emphatically 
open  to  stimulus  and  suggestion,  but  his  reactions  are  in  constant 
flux1 ;  fancy  must  be  free  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  rules.  So, 
while  the  teacher  has  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  appropriate 
material  on  which  to  engage  her  scholars,  and  should  be  most 
methodical  in  Management,  she  cannot  plan  lesson  Notes  to  any 
profit.  By  suggestion  and  environment  her  scholars  learn  to 
adjust  their  ethical  and  aesthetic  standards,  and  by  her  authority 
they  learn  habits  of  social  conformity,  but  their  intellectual 
experience  grows  on  the  margin  and  not  at  the  focus  of  attention. 

(6)  A  new  stage  is  observed  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
observe  and  consciously  imitate  the  actions  of  others.2  The  large 
muscles  are  ready  to  submit  to  control.  Drill  (in  the  pedagogic, 
not  in  the  military  sense)  is  the  means  by  which  the  early  school- 
room arts  are  acquired.  The  Method  then  is  an  affair  of  motor 
control,  imitation,  habit ;  voluntary  attention  is  rendered  to  the 
acquirement  of  skill :  this  is  the  predominant  type  of  teaching 
between  the  ages,  say,  of  5  and  8 ;  and,  of  course,  the  laws  of 
Method  must  follow  this  type  at  any  later  stage  when  a  new  art 
is  undertaken. 

1  Dewey,  School  and  Child,  p.  47. 

*  O'Shea,    Dynamic  Factor  in  Education,  Chaps.  IX.  and  X. 
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Intellect  Awakes  :  Information  Demanded. — (c)  Hitherto  per- 
ceptual experience  has  been  acquired  in  the  background  of 
consciousness,  but  now  the  intellect  awakes,  and  the  scholar 
seeks  "  information/'  "  Throughout  school  life,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  years,  lessons  which  aim  at  the  development  of 
knowledge  have  as  their  primary  object  to  increase  its  scope 
or  content,  or  as  we  may  say  to  widen  the  range  of  information. 
Such  lessons  deal  mainly  with  the  apprehension  of  facts.  No 
doubt  reference  is  made  more  or  less  indirectly  to  theories 
and  general  ideas  which  give  the  facts  their  meaning.  Incident- 
ally, too,  the  apprehension  of  the  facts  may  involve  the  exercise 
of  constructive  or  executive  activities.  But  the  primary  object 
is  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  The  steps 
of  Method  in  such  lessons,  therefore,  must  be  relative  to  that 
purpose,  and  should  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  mental  process 
involved  in  the  apprehension  of  new  facts."  1 

Scholar  now  on  Conceptual  Level. — (cT)  Upon  this  stage 
follows  an  enlargement  of  intellectual  power ;  the  scholar,  in 
certain  pursuits  (of  which  arithmetic  is  the  commonest  type) 
is  now  on  the  conceptual  level.  He  can  discover  relations 
between  things  by  focussing  his  attention  on  thought  about 
them ;  and  if  the  things  about  which  you  invite  him  to  think 
are  within  his  grasp,  he  will  enjoy  the  exercise.  The  teacher's 
Method,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  psychology  of  the  concept, 
and  takes  various  shapes,  by  question  and  answer,  by  experiment 
on  so-called  "  heuristic  "  lines,  by  trial  and  failure,  as  well  as 
by  the  use  of  books. 

Scholar  now  capable  of  Continuous  Deductive  Reasoning. — 
(e)  Yet  another  stage  is  reached  when  the  scholar's  powers  ex- 
tend to  continuous  effort  in  deductive  reasoning.  It  is  not  every 
scholar  who  finds  the  effort  congenial ;  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind never  attempt  to  advance  their  knowledge  by  formal  argu- 
ment from  premises.  No  blame  need  be  attached  to  a  scholar 
because  he  fails  to  respond  to  argument  from  general  principles. 

These  types  appear  to  follow  each  other  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  every  human  being.  Learning  by  imitation  precedes 
attention  to  perceptual  experience,  this  in  turn  must  precede 

1  Welton,  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  73. 
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the  conceptual  stage,  and  so  on.  Not  that  the  earlier  powers 
fail  to  give  results  in  later  years,  if  they  are  still  exercised ;  the 
later  powers  are  not  substituted  for,  but  superimposed  upon 
the  earlier  ones.  An  adult  thinker  may,  and  should,  continue  to 
acquire  experience  by  imitation  or  by  observation,  unless  these 
powers  have  been  atrophied  by  lack  of  use.  For  example,  there 
is  a  kind  of  golf  known  in  Scotland  as  "  professor's  golf  "  ; — it 
ought  not  to  exist,  and  would  not  if  those  who  perform  it  had 
not  been  precociously  and  exclusively  exercised  in  philosophy,  at 
the  expense  of  powers  earlier  acquired  and  prematurely  neglected. 
At  each  stage  of  development  a  true  Method  will  seize  on  the  new 
power  for  which  the  scholar  is  now  ripe,  concentrate  the  attention 
on  experiences  which  this  power  can  acquire,  and  thus  enable 
the  scholar  at  all  subsequent  stages  to  use  this  power  as  he  needs 
it,  without  either  forcing  development  or  arresting  it. 

Emotional  Experience. — (/)  There  is  one  field  of  experience 
which  we  appear  to  have  excluded.  We  have  dealt  with 
intellect  and  will ;  but  what  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  ex- 
perience ?  How  does  the  scholar  come  to  form  standards  of 
satisfaction,  to  establish  canons  of  taste,  to  strive  after  ideals  ? 
Here  we  encounter  a  most  difficult  field  of  inquiry.  The 
teacher,  in  these  modern  days,  acknowledges  the  importance 
of  singing,  of  painting  and  modelling,  of  poetry ;  they  begin 
in  the  Infant  School,  and  they  need  a  Method  as  much  as 
any  other  type  of  teaching.  We  must  admit  that  the  scholar  is 
learning  to  select  and  choose  not  only  in  these  studies  (which 
are  offered  especially  to  afford  satisfaction),  but  in  all  the  occu- 
pations of  school  and  at  every  period  of  his  development.  We 
do  not  hinder  the  formation  of  canons  of  taste  (good  or  bad)  by 
ignoring  the  place  of  these  pursuits  in  a  school  curriculum.  The 
crucial,  the  perplexing  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  determine 
how  and  when  to  bring  such  emotions  and  appreciations  to 
the  focus  of  attention.  In  the  greatest  of  all  "  subjects " 
— that  concerned  with  moral  and  religious  training — the 
difficulty  becomes  most  acute:  it  is  in  this  direction;  i.e.  by 
applying  the  psychology  of  Emotion  to  the  study  of  Method 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  that  investigation  must 
proceed  when  seeking  to  resolve  the  bitter  controversies  which 
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centre  round  the  proposal  to  introduce  Moral  Instruction  into 
the  Elementary  School. 

9.  General  Method  Different  from  Devices  of  Method. — We 
have  now  reviewed  the  field  of  General  Method,  so  far  as  it 
has  taken  shape  up  to  the  present  date — interpreting  the  term 
in  the  sense  now  usually  accepted.  The  reader  will  notice,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  topics,  which  used  to  figure  largely  in 
expositions  of  Method,  have  been  omitted  :  for  example,  the  arts 
of  questioning  and  of  note-taking,  the  use  of  the  blackboard, 
learning  from  text-books,  the  place  of  home  lessons. 

Now  these  and  other  matters  are  all  of  importance,  and  in 
a  full  discussion  of  the  stages  of  development,  as  applied  in  turn 
to  each  of  the  school  pursuits,  they  would  be  in  place,  especially 
when  illustrated  by  detailed  examples  drawn  direct  from  class- 
room experience.  But  they  are  rather  to  be  designated  as  the 
devices  1  of  Method,  and  a  fruitful  discussion  of  them  needs  to  be 
based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  wider  principles  which  have 
formed  the  topic  of  this  article.  Thus,  as  regards  the  use  of 
Question  and  Answer,  little  advantage  can  be  gained  from  laying 
down  general  rules  to  apply  to  all  studies  at  all  ages  of  develop- 
ment ;  young  children  are  questioned  far  too  much,  while  advanced 
students,  especially  in  Universities,  are  afforded  far  too  little 
opportunity  for  oral  expression. 

To  spend  much  time  in  questioning  children  about  handwriting 
or  singing  is  foolish  ;  these  arts  are  not  acquired  to  any  extent 
by  thinking,  and  teachers  should  not  attempt  to  shape  "  oral 
lessons  "  out  of  them. 

Hence,  when  teachers  seek  for  advice  as  regards  such  problems, 
we  are  inclined  to  direct  their  attention  once  more  to  the  funda- 
mental aims  which  the  teaching  has  to  achieve,  and  to  the  mental 
processes  by  which,  inevitably,  the  achievement  will  be  secured. 
If  only  the  teacher  has  found  his  feet  here,  experience  and  the 
example  of  his  fellow-practitioners  will  soon  make  him  a  master 
of  the  best  devices  which  his  position  places  within  his  grasp. 

10.  Text-books  on  Method. — The  following  list  is  confined  to 
books  written  in  English  ;  most  of  them  have  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

1  See  Raymont,  Principles  of  Education,  chap.  xii. 
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A.  Books  treating  only  of  the  Herbartian  Steps. — From  a  large 
number  of  these  the  four  following  may  be  recommended  :  LANGE 
Apperception  (Isbister  &  Co.),  and  FELKIN,  Introduction  to  Herbart 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  give  the  best  philosophic  account ; 
McMuRRY,  The  Method  of  the  Recitation  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and 
HAYWARD,  The  Meaning  of  Education  (Ralph,  Holland  &  Co., 
London),  are  more  popular  and  give  many  illustrative  examples. 
Also   a  remarkable  paper  by  the  late  T.  G.  Rooper,  entitled 
The  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  (Selected  Writings:    Blackie  &  Son, 
1907),  should  not  be  overlooked.     It  has  more  than  once  been 
republished  in  pamphlet  form.     It  gives  the  best  popular  account 
of    the    doctrine   of    Apperception    underlying    the    Herbartian 
Method. 

B.  Books  suggesting  various  Types  for  Lessons :    FINDLAY, 
Principles  of  Class  Teaching  (Macmillan),  added  to  the  Herbartian 
scheme  by  giving  examples  of   types  for  "  the  acquirement  of 
skill  "  ;    RAYMONT,  Principles  of  Education  (Longmans),  followed 
the  same  direction,  with  an  excellent  sequel  on  The  Devices  of 
Teaching ;    WELTON,  Principles  of    Teaching  (Clive  &  Co.),  de- 
veloped further  types  for  pursuits  predominantly  intellectual,  and 
may  be  compared  with  BAGLEY,  The  Educative  Process  (Macmillan), 
which,  while  not  so  searching  in  analysis  as  Welton,  offers  some 
useful  examples  in  Lesson  Notes.     DEWEY,  How  we  Think  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.),  is,  however,  the  one  work  of  capital  importance 
which  will  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  any  further  research. 

C.  Of  more  general  works,  the  following  treat  largely  of  the 
psychological  basis  for  Method.     ADAMS,  Exposition  and  Illustra- 
tion (Macmillan)  forms  a  sequel  to  his  Herbartian  Psychology,  but 
handles  Method  rather  as  concerned  with  the  teacher's  attitude 
than  with  the  scholar's  response.     LLOYD  MORGAN,  Psychology 
for   Teachers  (Re-written   1906,  Edward   Arnold),   and   JAMES'S 
Talks   to    Teachers    (Longmans)    are    contributions    of   eminent 
authority,  the  latter  most  popular,  the  former  of  more  solid  worth. 
Both  show  how  the  criticism  of  psychologists  has    tended  to 
modify  the  Herbartian  scheme,  without  detracting  from  its  merits. 
DEWEY,  School  and  Child  (Blackie  &  Son),  edited  for   English 
teachers  by  the  present  writer,  gives  an  elementary  sketch  of 
stages  of  development  with  younger  children ;    the  same  line  of 
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inquiry  is  marked  out  in  greater  detail  and  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  by  O'SHEA  in  The  Dynamic  Factor  in  Education  and 
Linguistic  Development  and  Education  (Macmillan),  dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  manual  arts  and  the  art  of  language. 

As  indicated  above,  the  most  practical  service  that  can  now 
be  rendered  is  by  the  publication  of  detailed  Lesson  Notes 
drawn  up  with  psychological  insight,  similar  to  those  produced 
in  abundance  by  German  teachers,  especially  by  Rein  and 
other  Herbartians,  and  in  magazines  such  as  Lehrproben  und 
Lehraufgaben. 


THE   TEACHER   IN   RELATION   TO   SCHOOL 
METHODS  AND  EXPEDIENTS 

By  DANIEL  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.A. 

Master  of  Method,  Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 

IN  dealing  with  Method  as  applied  to  teaching,  I  am  anxious 
that  what  I  have  to  say  shall  be  as  little  formal  as  possible.  To 
present  an  array  of  maxims  and  expedients  well  known  to  every 
teaching  audience  would  but  mean  the  compilation  of  one  more 
of  those  school-management  chapters  which  have  done  so  sur- 
prisingly little  to  instil  spirit  into  our  teaching,  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  have  been  more  effective  in  crushing  life  out  of  it.  Rather 
shall  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  engaged  from  day  to 
day  watching  in  the  schoolroom  the  application  by  our  teachers- 
in-the-making  of  methods  recommended  and  unrecommended, 
and,  if  possible,  try  to  be  of  some  little  help  to  our  younger 
teachers  in  the  avoidance  of  those  snares  and  pitfalls  which  are 
ever  attendant  on  method  and  its  application. 

Attitude  of  Teachers  towards  Method. — One  cannot  but  rejoice 
at  the  change  for  the  better  which  is  coming  over  the  attitude 
of  our  teachers  towards  Method.  The  sun  is  well  set  upon  the 
days  when  they  regarded  it,  nay,  were  even  taught  to  regard 
it,  as  a  kitful  of  rules  sufficient  to  ensure  their  educational 
salvation ;  and  we  can  at  least  flatter  ourselves  that  they 
enter  the  teaching  arena  knowing  that  Method  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  mind  which  they  throw  into  their  work, 
and  that  in  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty  their  cry  must  be 
not  "  Back  to  the  Book  "  but  "  Back  to  the  Child."  Never- 
theless, there  is  still  abundant  need  to  impress  upon  those  about 
to  enter  on  a  teaching  career  that,  however  wise  it  may  be 
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to  listen  to  the  voice  of  recognised  authority,  no  one  can  tell 
them,  individually,  the  truth  as  to  Method.  Guidance  they 
may  get  in  searching  for  the  truth,  but  that  truth  each  one  must 
find  and  realise  for  himself.  It  matters  not  with  what  subject 
of  instruction  we  may  be  dealing,  there  is  no  royal  road  of  pro- 
cedure. There  will  always  be  various  methods,  together  with 
numerous  expedients,  of  getting  at  the  same  result ;  and  no 
teacher  whose  ideals  are  worth  the  name  can  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  constant  and  deliberate  choice  of  these, 
intelligently,  and  in  the  light  of  experience.  Too  often,  yet,  has 
one  to  deplore  the  wholesale  appropriation  for  school  use  of 
prepared  lessons  taken  from  some  manual  of  method,  without  the 
slightest  observance  of  the  conditions  which  alone  can  render 
such  action  legitimate  ;  and  in  almost  every  case  such  lessons 
end  in  dismal  failure  simply  because  the  child — after  all,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  teaching  process — has  been  ignored. 
Let  a  teacher  use  the  methods  of  others  if  he  will ;  his  passport 
to  doing  so  can  be  granted  only  in  face  of  a  double  affirmative 
in  answer  to  these  two  questions  :  first,  "  Are  these  methods 
such  as,  in  the  light  of  my  knowledge  of  children,  I  can  deem 
proper  ?  "  ;  and,  second,  "  Are  these  methods  such  as  suit  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself  ?  "  Failure  to 
apply  this  double  test  accounts  for  much  one  sees  and  hears  in 
the  schoolroom,  which  amounts  to  mere  performance  but  is  not 
teaching. 

In  this  connection  one  finds  abundant  justification  for 
impressing  the  fact  that  Method,  after  all,  is  greatly  a  matter 
of  the  individual.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  understands  the 
method  he  uses.  The  relation  must  be  much  warmer  than  that. 
The  teacher,  in  the  light  of  self-knowledge,  must  choose  the 
method  which  he  feels  to  be  most  closely  in  accordance  with 
his  own  temperament,  and,  consequently,  the  finest  tool  he  can 
handle  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  has  in  view.  To 
illustrate.  In  a  slum-school  in  Edinburgh  I  was  recently 
watching  an  American  teacher  of  singing  exercising  a  large  class 
of  boys.  At  one  point  of  the  lesson  he  asked  them  to  sound  a 
note,  in  pitch  about  a  high  C,  bringing  it  gradually  to  a  maximum 
of  strength  and  then  allowing  it  to  fall  as  gradually  to  a  minimum. 
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The  response  was  ragged  and  scrappy  in  the  extreme.  In  a 
moment  the  teacher,  pointing  to  the  rock  which  could  be  seen 
through  the  schoolroom  window,  asked  its  name,  "  The  Calton 
Hill/'  came  the  answering  cry.  "  Now/'  he  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  sound  that  note  so  that  when  I  finish  I  shall  just  touch  that 
rock  with  it "  ;  and,  on  the  instant,  with  flashing  eyes  and  gradu- 
ally extending  arms,  he  gave  out,  with  his  pure  tenor  voice,  the 
note,  which,  under  his  magical  power,  waxed  and  waned  with 
wondrous  smoothness,  while  every  ear  in  the  room  seemed 
strained  for  the  promised  touch.  "  Have  I  done  it  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Yes/'  was  the  excited  answer.  "  Now,  you  do  it,"  and  in  a 
moment  eighty  eager  lads  were  copying  his  voice  and  action 
with  a  completeness  and  success  that  put  their  former  effort  to 
shame.  And  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Simply  this,  that  here 
was  a  teacher  of  highly  imaginative  temperament  who  under- 
stood not  only  his  method  but  also  himself,  and  who,  thereby, 
was  able  to  apply  the  electric  touch  of  his  own  energy  to  rousing 
to  the  point  of  enthusiasm  the  slumbering  energy  of  his  pupils. 
The  Necessity  for  Child  Study. — But  while  the  foregoing  re- 
flections may  have  a  certain  value,  it  will  doubtless  be  accepted 
without  cavil  that  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  in  regard 
to  Method  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  the  best  of  our 
teachers  that  they  shall  stand  on  the  highest  professional 
platform  by  becoming  searchers  for  better  methods.  And  it 
is  alone  by  the  searcher  for  better  methods  that  the  key  to 
the  situation  is  ever  found.  Methods,  in  themselves,  are  exter- 
nal things  ;  they  are  many  and  may  be  varied  and  modified 
with  the  utmost  elasticity ;  but  if  they  are  good  methods  they 
are  one  and  all  founded  on  a  few  principles  which  are  as  old 
as  the  hills.  And  how  can  we  find  these  principles  ?  Only 
by  knowing  the  child,  knowing  him  in  mind  and  soul  and 
body,  and  by  making  an  honest  endeavour  to  get  at  the  laws 
which  govern  the  healthy  development  of  his  powers.  We  are 
constantly  telling  our  teachers  that  they  must  "  live  the  life," 
and  this  they  cannot  do  save  by  setting  the  little  child  in  their 
midst.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  still  to  confess  that  many  of 
the  ablest  of  our  university  students-in-training  can  only  be 
ranked  amongst  our  weakest  teachers ;  that  their  methods  are 
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wooden  and  resourceless ;  and  that,  as  often  as  not,  all 
criticism  of  their  work  is  summed  up  in  the  formula  "  It  was 
an  adult  lesson "  ?  Simply  because  they  are  buried,  so  to 
speak,  in  their  own  subjects  of  study,  and  the  child  has  no 
place  in  their  calculations.  All  their  doings  in  presence  of  a 
class  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  intransitive  verb  of  our  school 
days,  denoting,  as  we  were  told,  action  which  does  not  pass 
over  to  an  object.  Give,  as  we  may,  all  due  credit  to  the  theo- 
retic instruction  of  the  class-room,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that, 
when  the  concrete  problem  of  dealing  with  children  comes  to  be 
faced,  the  vivifying  inspiration  of  the  broad  principles  of  educa- 
tion is  too  often  absent ;  and,  again,  a  few  examples  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

To  every  one  knowing  our  schools  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  the  lecturer,  as  apart  from  the  teacher,  is  still  too  much 
in  evidence  there,  and  that  direct  address,  so  valuable  in  its 
own  place,  is  still  being  over-used,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
slightest  guarantee  that  the  pupils  are  understanding,  think- 
ing, and  co-operating.  Or,  to  take  a  particular  subject,  why 
is  it  that,  in  face  of  the  outcry  that  the  children  leaving  our 
public  schools  cannot  spell,  this  subject  is  still  made  a  mere  rote- 
work  process,  while  blackboard,  slate,  and  note-book  are  allowed 
to  lie  unused  ?  These  instances  may  seem  far  apart,  but  they 
in  reality  point  to  the  neglect  of  the  same  great  principle, 
that  teaching  is  a  co-operation,  and  that,  to  make  the  result  of 
instruction  permanent,  the  mind  of  the  child  must  be  allowed 
to  exert  itself  upon  the  subject-matter  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Again,  watch  a  junior  class  working  a  so-called  addition  sum. 
How  busy  the  fingers  are  !  Nine — ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen.  It  is  not  addition,  but  counting,  and  the  picture  tells 
the  tale  that  in  this  subject  the  perceptive  stage  of  the  child's 
training,  the  stage  from  which  alone,  if  rightly  managed,  he  can 
successfully  advance  to  the  abstract,  has  not  been  thorough 
or  has  been  unduly  hurried,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
from  thing  to  symbol  has  not  been  made  at  the  psychological 
moment. 

Turn,  again,  to  such  kindred  subjects  as  history  and  geo- 
graphy. There  is  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  amount  of 
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information  given  is  not  ample;  It  may  too  truly  be  asserted 
that  this  amount  is  very  frequently  discouragingly  ample.  But 
regard,  for  a  moment,  the  teaching  process  :  a  jerky,  disconnected 
series  of  questions,  bringing  out  facts,  no  doubt,  but  failing  to 
deal  with  what  it  is  the  great  glory  of  questioning  to  elicit, 
the  connections  of  facts.  Thus,  indeed,  are  these  two  wondrous 
subjects  shorn  of  their  entrancing  spirit,  and  thus  our  children 
are  sent  from  our  schools  quite  incapable  of  using  the  highest  of 
all  their  gifts,  the  gift  of  reason.  The  whole  process  tramples 
underfoot  a  principle  which  is  all-important,  that  it  is  only 
through  their  reasonably  constant  use  that  we  can  foster  towards 
maturity  the  powers  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Let  one  more  instance  suffice.  Perhaps  in  nothing  else  have 
we  made  more  progress  in  recent  years  than  in  the  endeavour 
to  render  our  class-rooms  more  comfortable,  lightsome,  and 
even  tasteful.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  we 
come  across  many  classes  in  the  faces  of  whose  members  the 
general  cheerfulness  is  not  reflected.  It  may  be  that  every 
eye  is  riveted  on  the  teacher,  and  that  there  is  perfect  stillness 
in  the  room.  Yet  something  whispers  in  our  ear  the  old 
adage,  "  The  absence  of  noise  does  not  always  mean  attention/' 
and  we  feel  that  there  is  something  electrical  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  presence  of  which  true  attention  is  impossible.  And 
what  is  this  something  ?  Look  at  the  face  of  the  teacher : 
dreadfully  earnest,  no  doubt,  but  telling  of  sternness,  deter- 
mination, and  repression.  Listen  to  his  voice,  as  plainly 
betraying  irritation  and  menace.  We  scarce  need  again  to 
regard  the  class  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  shadow  resting 
there.  It  is  just  the  shadow  of  the  lurking  fear  begotten  of 
that  teaching  attitude  which  kills  the  very  communion  of 
spirit  on  which  true  teaching  rests.  But  is  this  principle  ? 
Eminently  so  :  it  is  a  simple  instance  of  what  so  many  teachers 
to  their  loss  overlook — that  though  the  mental  powers  of  little 
children  may  be  ever  so  weak,  their  affections  are  almost  un- 
believably strong,  and  that  as  often  as  not  our  pathway  to  success 
in  teaching  and  truest  training  must  be  found  through  drawing 
these  affections  to  ourselves. 

Much  of  what  has  been  here  prefixed  may  probably  be  labelled 
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as  dealing  with  the    mere  commonplaces  of  teaching.     Let  it 
be  willingly  granted  ;    for  nothing  is  more  consistently  inborne 
upon  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  teaching  process  from 
the  schoolroom  floor,  so  to  speak,  than  that  it  is  the  common- 
places that  count,  and  their  neglect  which  spells  disaster.     No 
better  service  can  be  rendered  to  any  young  teacher  than  that  his 
early  efforts  should  be  brought  down  from  the  clouds.     Some- 
times a  picture  comes  into  my  mind  in  the  light  of  which  I  can 
classify  all  the  teachers  I  have  ever  known.     I  fancy  I  see  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  stair  a  band  of  children  anxious  but  fearful  to 
ascend.     At  the  top  stands  a  man  waving  to  them  to  come  up, 
but  there  is  no  answering  ascent.     Again  the  picture  comes  to  me, 
but  now  I  see  another  and  kindlier  figure  descend  the  stair.     I 
note  his  outstretched  arms  and  I  hear  his  gentle  words,  "  Come, 
and  I  will  lead  you  up."     Truly,  all  real  teaching  necessitates, 
on  the  teacher's  part,  a  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  class. 
In  teaching,  as  in  other  fields,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  being 
born  again."     And  in  remarking  thus  there  is  no  wish  to  lay  upon 
the  teacher  a  depressingly  heavy  task  in  the  domain  of  mental 
science ;    but  one  feels  how  useless  it  is  to  speak  of  methods  in 
themselves,  at  a  time  when  Method  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  mere  fetish,  or  to  tell  our  teachers  that  they  have  the  future 
in  their  hands,  unless  one  is  sure  that  their  outlook  carries  them 
beyond  Method  in  itself  to  the  very  basis  of  it  all — to  that  \vhich 
alone  will  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  the  sound  and 
the  unsound,  which  alone  will  make  them  defenders  of  the  true 
as  also  exposers  and  deposers  of  the  false.     The  attitude  desired 
must  be  one  of  consistent  observation  of  children  over  as  wide  a 
field  of  conditions  as  possible  ;  and  only  when  the  results  of  these 
observations  are  reflected  on,  and  linked  in  reflection  with  his 
memories  of  the  child  he  was  and  his  knowledge  of  the  man  he 
now  is,  will  the  teacher  find  himself  on  the  high-road  for  making 
his  proceedings  of  to-day  more  true,  more  wise,  and  more  effectual 
than  those  of  yesterday. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  schoolroom  with  the  teacher  and  face 
with  him,  so  far  as  opportunity  allows,  the  main  concrete  problems 
of  his  daily  work.  We  take  for  granted  that  he  has  given  at  least 
reasonable  thought  to  the  aims  by  which  that  work  should  be 
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inspired  and  guided.  He  finds,  at  the  outset,  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction  are  already  mapped  out  for  him  by  others,  who  may 
be  held  well  qualified  to  decide  what  things  are  most  vital  for 
our  children  to  know ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  he 
should  regard  these  subjects  not  as  lying  before  him  in  mere 
isolation,  but  as  ideally  connected  one  with  another.  His  task 
is  now  to  use  and  present  them  in  such  a  way  as  shall  most  fitly 
carry  on  the  process  of  mental  training  at  each  particular  stage 
of  advancement  at  which  the  child  happens  to  be ;  and,  putting 
aside  for  the  present  those  other  aims  which  might  be  quite 
legitimately  advanced,  he  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
the  training  he  offers  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  it  will  be  at 
once  intellectual  and  moral. 

Attention,  Satisfactory  and  Unsatisfactory  Forms. — Without 
fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  first  conclusion 
inborne  upon  the  young  teacher  will  be  that  the  success  of  all 
his  essays  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  circle  round  his  gaining  of 
attention — his  ability  to  shut  out  from  the  minds  of  his  pupils  all 
else  in  favour  of  the  subject  in  hand.  For  here  he  is  confronted 
with  that  factor  which,  above  all  others,  makes  for  the  very  life 
of  his  work,  and  the  yielding  of  which  gives  the  child  his  true  and 
indispensable  position  as  a  co-partner  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
It  is  the  starting-point  from  which  all  things  are  possible,  but 
which,  if  over-run,  renders  all  advance  as  impossible.  Bitter 
experience  alone  will  convince  how  many  worthless  substitutes 
for  this  priceless  teaching  jewel  have  to  be  faced  and  rejected  in 
course  of  the  daily  round.  Whether  it  be  the  momentary  flash 
of  interest  dying  almost  in  its  birth,  the  eye  fixed  on  the  teacher 
but  absolutely  life-vacant,  or  the  occasional  stir  in  some  corner 
of  the  class  where  an  unexpected  question  has  fallen — all  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  where  continuous  and  progressive  instruc- 
tion is  concerned.  And,  to  be  done  with  the  negative,  it  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  stated  that,  in  its  true  form,  attention  can 
never  be  gained,  on  the  one  hand  by  commanding  or  threatening, 
or  on  the  other  by  begging.  If  difficult  to  achieve,  the  ideal 
conditions  required  may  be  simply  formulated.  True  attention 
is  that  which  is  accorded  freely  and  without  coercion,  not  of  the 
occasional  stamp,  but  running  steadily  from  beginning  to  end  of 
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the  period  of  instruction,  and,  moreover,  given  by  every  member 
of  the  class.  But  how  this  ideal  is  to  be  striven  after  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  bring  his  pupils  into  action  through 
his  self-identification  with  all  that  means  life  and  interest  to  them, 
and  affecting,  as  this  must  inevitably  do,  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction he  has  to  offer  them.  Indeed,  to  make  some  fitting 
answer  to  this  question  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here. 

The  Evil  of  Neglecting  Physical  Conditions. — In  face  of  its 
yet  too  frequent  neglect,  one  aspect  of  this  subject  must  receive 
special,  if  necessarily  brief  notice.  In  our  zeal  for  Method 
we  are  just  in  danger  of  fostering  the  fatal  mistake  that  the 
teacher's  business  lies  in  '  The  lesson,  and  nothing  but  the 
lesson."  Only  lately,  at  the  close  of  an  extensive  tour  among 
our  public  schools,  a  high  educational  authority  remarked  that 
nothing  had  impressed  him  more  on  the  part  of  teachers  than 
their  evident  dislike  to  fresh  air.  And  that  is  only  one  of  a  whole 
troop  of  evils  quite  commonly  ungrappled  with.  The  sun  glares 
on  its  unoffending  victims ;  pupils  sit  where  hearing  and  seeing— 
the  main  business  of  the  hour — are  out  of  the  question,  often,  too, 
in  positions  cramped  and  artificial ;  punishment  is  even  inflicted 
for  the  movements  of  arms  and  legs  over  which  control  has  long 
since  been  lost,  and  still  the  lesson  goes  on  to  its  appointed  end 
—given,  indeed,  but  not  received.  To  this  physical  side  of  the 
question  the  teacher  cannot  be  too  much  alive,  nor  can  it  be  over- 
stated to  what  extent  his  individual  as  well  as  his  collective  know- 
ledge of  the  children  will  help  him  in  dealing  with  it.  Attention 
to  such  conditions  means  the  necessary  clearing  of  the  decks  for 
action,  without  which  all  his  efforts  on  the  intellectual  side  will 
assuredly  come  to  naught.  And,  as  a  parting  warning,  let  him 
beware  of  the  futility  of  the  over-prolonged  lesson,  remembering 
that  the  attention  he  seeks  will  never  be  found  ready-made  to  his 
hand.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  habit,  which  it  will  be 
well  if  the  child  leaves  school  happy  in  the  possession  thereof, 
and  the  building  up  of  which  will  only  be  accomplished  through 
constant  but  eminently  reasonable  demand.  In  this  connection 
one  cannot  help  lamenting  that  so  many  of  our  schools  are  almost 
as  silent  as  the  grave  save  during  the  singing-master's  solitary 
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hour,  and  that  our  children  so  commonly  never  leave  their  desks 
save  at  the  weekly  visit  of  the  specialist  in  drill.  The  contrast 
seems  to  be  against  us  when  one  remembers  the  alacrity  of,  say, 
the  Swedish  teacher  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  fatigue,  and  in 
the  tactful  use  of  song,  free  movement,  or  varied  subject  of 
instruction  in  maintaining  the  brightness  and  attacking-power 
of  his  class. 

The  Teacher's  Extent  of  Knowledge. — Turning  now  to  what 
the  teacher  may  be  excused  for  regarding  as  his  more  pertinent 
business,  the  mental  side  of  this  teaching  process,  no  apology 
need  be  made  for  placing  in  the  forefront  an  adage  which  has 
found,  and  will  find  its  place  in  training  through  all  time — 
"  To  teach  a  subject  well,  one  must  know  it  well/'  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  the  teacher's 
knowing  his  subject  adequately,  thoroughly,  and  clearly.  But 
this  is  obvious,  and  why,  therefore,  repeat  it  ?  Just  because  of 
its  daily  neglect  or  misinterpretation.  "He  had  no  confidence  in 
himself."  Granted :  and  why  ?  Not  that  he  was  naturally 
nervous,  but  because,  like  an  improvident  general,  he  had  entered 
the  battle  without  reserves,  and  at  the  first  repulse,  in  the  shape 
of  some  answer  so  startlingly  strange,  he  lost  all  heart.  Again, 
"  His  matter  was  unsuitable."  Yes,  and  not  from  any  want  of 
judgment,  but  from  ignorance  of  any  more  of  the  subject.  And 
again,  "  That  lesson  was  mere  words  "  :  quite  so,  because  the  teacher 
was  not  so  much  concerned  in  making  it  clear  to  the  children  as 
in  hiding  the  paucity  of  his  own  information.  Now,  these  are 
real  pictures,  for  here  there  is  no  room  for  idle  sarcasm.  Even 
where  a  semblance  of  preparation  is  made  there  is  often  too  much 
of  the  old  heresy  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  one  day  ahead 
of  one's  class. 

And,  note  the  results.  Take,  for  example,  the  vexed  question 
of  the  teacher's  relation  to  the  text-book.  Our  reading  lessons 
are  condemned  for  their  dreary  sameness,  although  the  text- 
book contains  extracts  admirably  suited,  some  of  them,  for 
rapid,  recreative  reading,  whilst  others  present  a  veritable 
mine  of  wealth  for  intensive  intelligence  work.  But  the  teacher 
has  not  examined  the  book,  and  the  child  is  blamed  for  getting 
tired.  Or  is  it  the  arithmetic  book,  with  its  numberless 
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examples  so  toilsomely  yet  faithfully  plodded  through  ?  And 
in  the  end  we  find  that  so  many  of  these  examples  would  have 
provided  excellent  mental  practice,  from  which  the  aid  of  pencil 
and  slate  might  have  been  banished  so  much  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  child's  training.  Take  history,  too,  only  to  be  got  at 
through  the  seemingly  impossible  mastery  of  a  discouragingly 
bulky  book.  One  rejoices  that  our  teachers  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  theirs  to  dispel  the  pupil's  gathering  gloom 
by  knowing  this  narrative  beforehand  in  all  its  light  and  shade, 
knowing  those  great  central  events  which  must  be  studied  in  detail 
as  also  the  masses  of  subsidiary  matter  which  may  be  dismissed 
by  a  few  words  of  tactful  connection.  This  may  be  low  and  narrow 
ground  from  which  to  argue,  but  it  is  all  on  the  lines  of  daily 
happenings,  which  leave  one  impressed  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
teacher  must  know  much  more  than  he  expects  to  be  called  upon 
to  teach — that  he  must  have  grasped  his  subject  not  merely  in  its 
facts,  but  also  as  regards  the  inter-relations  of  these,  and  not  less 
also  his  subject's  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  curriculum 
and  also  to  the  daily  life  of  his  pupils.  To  talk  of  interest  in  the 
absence  of  this  is  quite  beside  the  point. 

Over-Preparation. — In  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said, 
it  may  seem  almost  a  paradox  to  assert  that,  after  all,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  complete  preparation  of  any  lesson. 
And  yet,  how  readily  we  assent  to  this  on  looking  back  over 
what  our  hearts  tell  us  were  the  best  lessons  \ve  have  ever 
taught !  How  they  shattered  that  stupidly  rigid  plan  of  ours, 
and  how  much  of  the  unthought-of  and  the  unexpected  filtered 
into  them  !  Nay,  more,  how  prone  we  are  to  confess  that  this 
same  infusion  of  what  had  not  been  prepared  had  proved  the 
very  glory  of  these  lessons  !  And  so  it  is  :  preparation  is  an 
excellent  thing  so  far  as  it  follows  the  general  line  of  what  we 
think  will  happen ;  but  over-preparation,  which  would  arrogate 
to  itself  the  language  we  are  to  use,  the  questions  we  are  to 
ask,  aye,  and  even  the  very  answers  we  are  to  receive,  is  a 
life-killer  in  teaching.  If  a  lesson  follows  without  deviation  the 
narrow  road  of  our  preconception,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
it  has  failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  importance  alike 
of  lesson  and  teacher  has  been  magnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
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child  and  his  right  of  co-operation  in  the  work.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  face  of  our  lesson  being  transformed  by 
those  startlingly  strange  suggestions  born  of  the  child's  point 
of  view,  and  so  beautified  that  we,  too,  are  inspired  to  add  our 
quota  of  the  unexpected,  and  when  we  feel  that  the  commingling 
of  his  and  ours  has  brought  both  us  and  our  lesson  nearer  to  him, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  this  inroad  upon  our  cherished  prepara- 
tion has  been  all  for  the  best.  Suggestion  from  the  child  will 
ring  out  many  strange  melodies  on  the  lesson's  anvil,  melodies 
which  our  answering  suggestion  must  turn  into  truest  harmony 
with  the  ends  and  aims  of  our  teaching.  To  say  that  such  power 
will  spring  from  any  narrow  lesson-preparation  is  useless.  To 
him  alone  is  it  given  who  daily  enriches  the  storehouse  of  his 
mind  in  accordance  with  his  conscious  devotion  to  the  service 
of  the  children,  and  who,  amidst  all  his  studies,  has  not  forgotten 
to  study  them. 

Preparation  after  the  Event. — To  this  brief  review  of  special 
and  general  preparation  for  teaching  there  remains  to  be  added 
one  more  point  well  worthy  of  being  impressed  upon  all  who 
aspire  to  become,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  teachers  of 
experience — namely,  the  importance  of  the  habit  of  preparation 
after  the  event.  If  ever  we  are  to  become  practically  wise  in 
the  training  of  children  we  must  look  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards,  and  the  edifice  of  our  future  strength  can  find  no 
surer  foundation  than  the  ruins  of  our  past  weakness.  Be  the 
stress  and  strain  of  our  labour  what  it  may,  nothing  should 
be  allowed  for  with  more  unflinching  regularity  than  the  quiet 
hour  for  retrospection  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  day  that 
is  waning.  Of  what  real  good  have  my  efforts  been  productive  ? 
To  what  weakness  in  my  methods  was  the  apathy  of  my  pupils 
due  ?  Am  I  conscious  of  error  in  teaching  or  in  management  ? 
Can  I  improve  to-morrow  on  what  I  did  only  indifferently  well 
to-day  ?  Nothing  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  blind,  unre- 
flective  attitude  of  self-perfection  ;  nothing  will  more  make  for 
the  translation  of  experience  into  wisdom  than  this  searching 
scrutiny  of  our  work  performed,  in  comparison  with  the  glowing 
intentions  of  the  morning  and  the  all  too  meagre  results  of  the 
evening. 
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Selection  of  Matter. — It  naturally  follows  from  what  has 
now  been  said  that  the  teacher  will  seldom  be  called  upon 
to  impart  all  he  knows  on  any  particular  subject.  And  yet 
there  are  perhaps  few  of  us  who  cannot  recall  the  day  when 
we  believed  that  a  lesson  could  only  be  complete  when  we 
crammed  into  it  all  we  knew  of  the  subject.  But  true  com- 
pletion is  a  very  different  thing,  and  can  only  be  attained 
when,  through  the  exercise  of  all  the  judgment  at  our  command, 
we  single  out  what  is  suitable  and  important  for  our  pupils  to 
receive.  The  pupil  must  be  the  key  to  this  selection,  and  it 
must  be  carried  out  in,  at  least,  his  spiritual  presence.  But 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  at  which  this  caution  is  uni- 
versally observed.  The  most  damaging  criticism  which  can  be 
levelled  against  so  many  of  the  lesson-notes  so  commonly  in  vogue 
is  that  the  child  is  not  there.  Lessons  are  presented  to  be  taught 
in  half  an  hour  and  containing  at  the  same  time  a  mass  of  matter 
which  could  scarcely  be  told  in  double  the  time.  In  our  anxiety 
to  crush  a  given  amount  into  a  given  time  we  have  all  need  to 
remember  that  unless  this  matter  of  instruction  is  so  securely  left 
with  the  child  that  it  is  his  for  ever,  and  so  well  understood  that  he 
sees  its  relation  to  and  can  apply  it  in  his  daily  life,  the  question 
of  time  becomes  of  little  account.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  if 
this  choice  of  matter  is  to  be  successful  the  teacher  must  have 
as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  average  state  of  develop- 
ment of  his  pupils'  minds ;  for  only  thus  can  he  interpret  aright 
those  pupils'  needs  and  call  to  his  aid  that  crowd  of  willing  interests 
which  craves  for  constant  service.  Take  one  example  from  history 
teaching  :  one  watches  a  class  of  boys  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
yawning  over  a  recital  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  Charles  I.  which 
led  up  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  at  a  time  when  their  imagination 
might  have  been  so  easily  fired  by  the  well-told  tale  of  a  Wallace 
or  a  Bruce.  Surely  these  same  details  would  have  found  better 
place  in  later  years,  when  the  breakage  of  the  rules  of  his  cricket 
or  football  club  seems  to  the  boy  the  worst  sin  under  the  sun. 
And  the  reverse  holds  equally  good  ;  for  how  many  a  growing 
and  promising  lad  have  we  seen  regarding  school  as  a  dreary  prison- 
house,  and  hailing  with  joy  his  moment  of  release,  all  because 
the  call  of  the  world  and  the  promptings  of  his  opening  life  had 
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been  disregarded  by  a  thoughtless  teacher  who  persisted  in  treating 
him  as  a  child  of  nine  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  to  one  more  condition  of 
matter  selection  in  regard  to  which  more  enlightened  procedure 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground — namely,  the  correlation  of  studies. 
Much  wise  advice  has  lately  been  offered  to  teachers  as  to 
the  necessity  of  their  knowing  a  lesson  not  merely  as  an 
isolated  thing  but  rather  as  a  link  in  the  connected  chain  of  the 
lesson  section.  But  if  the  whole  field  of  action  mapped  out  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  successfully  swept,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  bringing  up  of  his  forces  not  in  parallel 
and  disjointed  files,  but  in  closely  connected  and  interacting 
lines  operating  in  their  advance  over  the  breadth  as  well  as 
the  length  of  his  surveyed  ground.  There  is  no  intention  of 
advocating  here  those  fantastic  schemes  of  concentration,  now 
for  the  most  part  happily  exploded,  which  were  like  to  destroy 
the  gradual  differentiation  of  subject  from  subject,  which  must 
mark  the  progress  even  of  elementary  work — although,  at  the 
same  time,  too  great  praise  cannot  be  given  to  those  thoughtful 
infant  teachers  who  from  day  to  day  are  making  their  instruction 
circle  so  successfully  round  some  wisely  chosen  central  subject. 
All  that  one  pleads  for  will  depend  on  the  teacher's  being  able, 
through  his  culture  and  readiness,  to  seize  upon  natural  and 
enriching  links  of  association  which  will  do  much  to  unify  the 
whole  process  of  his  educative  work.  To  enumerate  such  subject- 
links  is  quite  unnecessary.  Whether  it  be  the  well-chosen  songs 
of  the  specialist  which  go  to  illuminate  the  concurrently-taught 
historical  period,  the  nature  study  of  the  supplementary  class 
finding  place  for  the  geography,  the  history,  and  the  literature  of 
a  district,  the  drawing  of  a  natural  form  following  on  the  object- 
lesson  and  displacing  the  former  isolated  reproduction  of  some 
artificial  form  absolutely  foreign  to  any  interest  of  the  child,  or 
the  composition  lesson  coming  as  the  sequel  to  the  fixing  of  some 
beautiful  historical  picture,  giving  the  child  work  on  something 
he  can  talk  about  and  brushing  aside  the  setting  of  some  other 
subject  as  unsuitable  as  it  is  unknown — all  such  method  is  to  be 
commended  and  encouraged  in  the  selection  of  matter. 

Teaching  with  a  Purpose. — One  other  consideration,  and  that, 
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too,  of  supreme  importance,  remains  to  be  added  to  those 
already  discussed  in  this  section  of  our  subject.  However  much 
to  be  regretted,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  much  of  the 
teaching  heard  in  our  public  schools  presents  so  prominently  the 
undesirable  quality  of  aimlessness.  "/  could  not  make  out  what 
he  meant  to  be  at!'  And  if  this  is  the  position  of  the  skilled 
adult  towards  the  lesson,  what  is  to  be  said  of  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate child  ?  Nothing  strikes  one  more  sharply  than  the  oft- 
recurring  difficulty  of  getting  young  teachers  to  state  clearly  and 
simply  any  definite  purpose  they  have  in  view  when  taking  a  class 
in  hand  ;  or,  if  any  aim  is  stated,  it  so  generally  pertains  to  the 
teacher  himself,  with  no  thought  of  the  character  of  the  child's 
partnership  in  the  work,  or  of  the  mental  activity  he  is  expected 
to  display.  And  the  teaching  process  itself  soon  betrays  how 
little  thought  these  last  considerations  have  had.  A  woodwork 
class  is  being  taught  planing ;  and  in  a  moment  the  faulty  work  of 
an  unskilful  lad  is  taken  from  him  and  finished  by  the  instructor. 
Surely  there  is  need  to  cry  "  Hands  off  from  the  work  of  the  child  !  " 
Or  again,  in  face  of  the  statement  that  her  aim  is  to  leave  her 
pupils  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  some 
common  object,  the  teacher  promptly  begins  to  tell  them  all  that 
she  has  discovered  about  it  through  the  exercise  of  her  own  sight 
and  touch.  Or  yet  again,  the  stated  aim  may  be  to  acquaint  the 
class  with  the  appearance  of  some  particular  district  they  have 
never  seen,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  "  elicit  "  the  picture  from 
them  by  a  series  of  questions.  We  may  call  such  doings  what 
we  will,  but  they  are  certainly  not  education.  And  it  is  the  old 
story  of  consideration  for  everyone  and  everything  but  the  child. 
Whether  it  is  his  instinct  of  imitation,  the  exercise  of  his  senses, 
or  the  rousing  of  his  imaginative  power  which,  in  the  main,  our 
lesson  is  calculated  to  call  into  play,  we  must  decide  definitely 
what  we  mean  to  be  about  in  regard  to  the  child  and  what  is  the 
character  of  the  response  we  expect  him  to  make,  else  much  of  our 
labour  will  lead  to  no  result,  and  the  use  of  even  the  finest  in- 
struments of  teaching  may  be  misapplied,  to  the  infinite  hurt  of  our 
pupils. 

Arrangement  of  Matter. — To  complete  this  work  of  prepara- 
tion   for    the    task    of    seizing   and    holding   the    interest    and 
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attention  of  our  pupils  there  remains  the  necessity  of  arranging 
properly  the  proposed  matter  of  instruction.  From  this  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  any  fixed  and  common  plan  can  be  laid 
down  in  accordance  with  which  all  lessons  may  be  mapped 
out.  Not  only  will  lessons  on  different  subjects  differ  in 
arrangement,  but  so  also  will  lessons  on  the  same  subject 
differ  with  our  changing  aims  and  circumstances.  All  that  can 
be  asked  is  that  instruction  should  be  made  to  proceed  in  a 
natural  order ;  and  to  the  earnest  teacher,  anxious  that  his 
work  should  prove  profitable  and  permanent,  this  will  mean 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  In  this  teaching  process  to  be 
natural  means,  above  all  else,  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  mind's 
working  ;  and,  however  much  we  may  talk  of  its  incompleteness, 
no  law  can  be  more  effective  than  that  the  teacher  must  move 
from  what  the  child  knows  to  what  he  does  not  know.  To  deal 
only  with  what  is  trite  to  the  child  means  to  be  dull  and  weari- 
some, just  as  presenting  to  him  things  unrelated  to  his  already 
acquired  interests  means  building  upon  the  sand  :  it  is  only 
through  the  deft  and  skilful  coupling  of  old  and  new  that  there 
springs  to  birth  that  fresh  interest  which  inspires  to  further  en- 
deavour. But  to  estimate  correctly  what  is  known  to  the  child 
and  how  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  is  not  a  simple  matter, 
and  requires  such  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  child  mind 
as  will  tax  our  imagination  to  the  utmost.  But  what  he  knows 
of  the  subject  or  his  ideas  kindred  to  it  we  must  needs  get  at  if 
his  progress  is  to  be  made  natural  and  easy.  And  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  golden  rule  of  procedure  holds  equally  good 
whether  we  have  in  view  the  various  parts  of  the  same  lesson, 
the  lesson  which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  the  adaptability  with 
which  each  section  lesson  should  fortify  the  pupil  for  attacking 
the  next. 

Herbartian  Scheme  of  Method. — The  very  mention  of  formal 
schemes  of  procedure  renders  imperative  some  reference  to  the 
Herbartian  Steps  of  Preparation,  Presentation,  Generalisation, 
and  Application,  so  largely  and,  in  the  main,  beneficially, 
governing  lesson  arrangement.  To  endeavour  to  minimise  what 
we  owe  to  this  view  of  Method,  with  the  child  as  foundation- 
stone  and  as  first  subject  of  study  for  the  teacher,  would  be 
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more  than  foolish.  Nay,  more,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted 
that,  where  the  child  is  learning  by  induction,  the  scheme 
is  excellent.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  to  the  best  life  of 
the  teaching  effort  through  unwise  proclamations  of  universal 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  over-ardent  friends  of  the  scheme, 
leading,  as  they  are  doing,  to  so  many  painful  attempts  to  bring 
all  lesson  plans  into  line  with  a  full-dress  display  of  these  Steps, 
and  to  the  exaltation  of  their  vindication  to  the  place  of  the 
lesson's  chief  aim,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  readiness,  resource, 
and  spontaneity  which  alone  can  prove  the  salt  of  the  teaching 
spirit.  By  all  means  let  every  young  teacher  make  himself  con- 
versant with  these  Herbartian  Steps  and  imbibe  their  spirit,  for 
their  spirit  is  everything  and  will  carry  him  over  half  his  diffi- 
culties. But  there  must  be  no  discouragement  when  he  finds 
that  the  form  of  every  piece  of  work  cannot  be  thrown  into  the 
same  cast-iron  groove,  or  when  the  aim  of  his  lesson  plainly 
dictates  a  change  of  order,  or  even  when  all  the  steps  are  not 
present  in  his  lesson  scheme.  And,  in  this  last  connection,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  lessons  are  not  capable  of 
immediate  application,  and  that  much  of  our  teaching  must 
needs  be  like  casting  our  bread  upon  the  waters — it  will  only 
return  to  us  after  many  days. 

As  these  Herbartian  Steps  now  loom  so  largely  in  our  teaching, 
it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a  few  practical  notes  on  their  employ- 
ment in  the  class-room.  And  first  as  to  Preparation,  through 
which  we  endeavour  to  focus  the  mind  of  the  child  for  the  taking 
of  the  coming  lesson-picture,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
it  is  just  here  that  most  lessons  are  made  or  marred.  In  getting 
at  the  child's  cognate  knowledge  and  interests  as  a  setting  for 
the  new  instruction,  many  teachers  seem  afflicted  with  an  itching 
after  completeness  which  ends  in  the  whole  lesson  being  over- 
shadowed by  this  one  Step.  There  is  no  need  to  call  up  every- 
thing, however  remote,  connected  with  the  subject,  but  only 
such  experience  of  the  child  as,  in  the  light  of  our  clearly-marked- 
out  aim,  enables  us  to  get  a  good  start  on  our  further  way.  It 
is  impressed  upon  us  that  this  Step  must  be  thorough,  and  the 
response  is  too  often  a  wearisome  mechanical  revision  or  a  general 
talk  from  the  teacher.  But  the  best  revision  will  always  be  a 
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simple  application  of  what  has  already  been  taught,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  in  our  manner  of  ending 
our  lessons.  Our  journalistic  friends  can  teach  us  much  here. 
They  know  to  a  nicety  where  to  introduce  the  magic  formula 
"  To  be  continued  in  our  next  "  ;  and  if  we  would  but  consistently 
foster  a  similar  attitude  of  expectancy  there  would  be  less  call 
for  the  laboured  introduction.  One  rule  is  sure,  that  whatever 
talk  is  necessary  at  this  stage  should  come  mostly  from  the 
child.  We  have  not  yet  benefited  as  we  might  from  the  American 
Recitation  System,  where  the  pupil  gives  in  his  own  simple  way 
the  gist  of  the  previous  lesson  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  child 
should  mainly  supply  the  ideas  on  which  the  coming  lesson  is  to 
be  built ;  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  the  teacher  to 
question,  suggest,  and  guide,  his  attitude  here  should  be  mainly 
that  of  holding  a  watching  brief  over  the  proceedings.  But 
further  rules  are  useless,  and  much  will  ever  depend  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  grip  the  interest  which  sends  the  new  lesson 
merrily  along.  "  What  is  your  favourite  home  amusement  just 
now  ?  "  asked  a  young  teacher  of  a  class  of  girls  the  other 
winter.  "  Ping-Pong,"  came  the  reply.  "  How  is  that  word 
formed  ?  "  he  asked  again.  "  From  the  sound  of  the  ball  upon 
the  bat."  "  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  here  are  some  other  words 
equally  interesting  in  their  origin  which  I  would  like  you  to 
examine  "  ;  and  a  very  successful  derivation  lesson  ensued.  This 
may  not  be  ideal,  but  it  reminds  us  of  what  is  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Preparation  Step  may  often  with  tact  be  made  bright, 
useful,  short,  and  yet  sufficient.  In  a  personal  introduction  a 
few  well-chosen  words  leave  two  common  friends  on  easy  terms 
with  each  other  ;  so  our  introduction  must  leave  the  new  lesson 
within  the  child's  circle  of  interests. 

The  name  of  the  second  Step,  Presentation,  has  proved,  in  a 
measure,  unfortunate.  Connected,  as  it  is,  with  the  bringing  of 
new  matter  under  notice  of  the  child,  it  has  too  frequently  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  teacher  must  learn  the  lesson  and 
say  it  to  the  children.  Now  this  is  a  sorry  perversion  of  the  true 
position.  For  the  importance  of  the  process  lies  with  the  child 
and  not  with  the  teacher.  However  necessary  it  may  be  for 
the  latter  to  introduce  new  names,  new  facts,  etc.,  this  is  all 
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dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  face  of  the  question  of  the  work 
of  the  child  mind  on  this  new  material.  The  teacher's  guiding 
hand  may  be  on  the  helm,  but  the  pupils  must  work  their  passage. 
He  may  keep  the  camera  of  the  mind  in  steady  focus  on  the  aim 
in  view  ;  the  lesson  must  be  a  vigorous  mental  effort  for  them. 
He  may  lay  his  case  with  all  clearness  before  them,  but  his  youth- 
ful jury  must  have  full  scope  in  developing  every  impression. 
And  yet,  while  the  child  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the 
teacher  has  it  in  his  power  not  merely  to  guide  the  lesson  to 
success,  but  to  influence  for  good  the  mental  habits  of  the  taught. 
It  falls  to  him  to  see  that  the  work  is  simply  and  intelligently 
arranged,  moving  from  broad  outline  to  related  detail,  and  that 
these  details  are  never  allowed  to  become  as  a  mixed  multitude. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  the  child's  inability  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  number  of  the  trees,  and  this,  more  than  aught  else,  is  killing 
the  power  of  visualisation  which  would  make  so  much  for  reten- 
tion and  understanding.  Another  point  of  vital  importance  is 
that  while  the  attention  of  the  child  must  be  concentrated  on 
each  part  of  the  lesson  in  turn,  each  such  period  of  concentration 
must  be  followed  by  a  pause  for  reflection,  when  full  opportunity 
is  given  to  the  child  to  turn  the  qualities  of  his  mind  on  to  the 
new  idea,  to  bring  it  fully  np,  to  think  it  all  out  for  himself,  and 
to  give  full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  too  frequent 
absence  of  this  that  lays  the  ordinary  reading  lesson  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  devoid  of  any  thought-production.  Finally,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  while  it  entails  the  separation 
of  each  part  of  the  lesson  for  special  attention,  each  separa- 
tion involves  a  corresponding  combination,  when  the  part  in 
question,  better  known  now  and  more  illuminative,  is  fitted  into 
the  unity  of  the  lesson.  Thus  each  stanza  of  a  short  poem  dealt 
with  on  the  picture  plan  presents  a  sub-picture  complete  in  itself  ; 
but  each  sub-picture  must  be  made  an  essential  of  the  main  picture 
of  the  completed  poem.  That  there  is  neglect  of  this  necessary 
combination  is  undoubted.  It  is  seen  daily  when  some  passage 
of  beautiful  prose  is  utilised  for  "  intelligence  "  work,  and  word 
after  word  is  pulled  out  and  examined,  but  never  replaced  to 
play  its  part  in  the  setting  of  phrase,  sentence,  or  paragraph. 
And  so,  too,  with  the  object-lesson,  which  should  end  with  some 
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beautiful  flower  having  become  to  the  child  an  even  more  beautiful 
whole,  but  which  culminates  in  the  desks  being  littered  with  its 
torn  and  bleeding  fragments.  We  have  need  to  remember  that 
every  analysis  must  be  followed  by  its  appropriate  synthesis. 
Throughout  this  Step  there  must  be  constant  recognition  of  the 
child's  activity.  Emerson  says,  "  Our  chief  want  in  life  is  some- 
body who  shall  make  us  do  what  we  can."  Quite  so  :  the  teacher 
may  change  the  mode  of  presentation  so  that  the  child  may  be 
called  upon  to  speak,  to  write,  to  draw,  to  carve,  to  model,  but 
he  must  be  got  to  do  what  he  can.  And  in  these  days  when  we 
hear  of  the  children  of  our  schools  lacking  in  self-reliance  and 
independence,  it  behoves  us  to  use  the  comparative  freedom 
we  now  possess  in  more  differentiation  between  pupil  and  pupil. 
For  some,  help  and  arrangement  of  work  will  ever  be  needful; 
but  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  interests  of  those  who,  given  the 
problem,  may  be  safely  left  to  find  and  arrange  their  material, 
as  also  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  judgment. 

The  third  Step,  Abstraction,  is  one  which  even  the  most  skilful 
will  use  with  caution,  and  which,  for  the  inexperienced,  is  beset 
with  dangers.  However  desirable  it  may  seem  that  a  full  and 
sufficient  presentation  should  culminate  in  the  formulation  of 
some  appropriate  general  law,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  convinced 
whether  or  not  this  is  always  possible.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  to  so  many  young  teachers  nothing  seems  of  more 
importance  than  the  getting  (or  shall  we  say  giving  ?)  of  their 
definition.  And  yet,  a  little  watching  of  the  child  might  give 
us  pause.  Ask  him  what  fruit  is,  and  he  will  answer  "  an  apple  " 
or  "  an  orange  "  :  ask  him  what  a  metal  is,  and  the  chances  are 
you  will  get  "  iron  "  or  "  gold."  Illustration  is  his  realm,  not 
definition  ;  and  hence  the  road  towards  abstraction  cannot  be 
too  carefully  prepared.  Every  one  such  exercise  can  be  ap- 
proached only  through  much  illustration  emanating  alike  from 
teacher  and  pupil.  But  it  is  just  here  that  we  witness  the  daily 
break-down,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  subjects  which  are  regarded 
as  lending  themselves  most  readily  to  the  process.  Take  arith- 
metic :  a  teacher  tells  his  class  he  is  going  to  divide  £  by  J  ;  one 
concrete  illustration  is  presented,  and  without  more  ado  he  is 
expressing  wonder  because  his  pupils  cannot  tell  him  that  to 
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divide  one  fraction  by  another  we  must  "  invert  the  divisor  and 
multiply."  The  attempt  to  lead  up  to  rules  and  definitions 
through  such  scamped  presentation  is  still  one  of  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  our  present-day  teaching.  And  the  need  for 
caution  at  this  stage  is  intensified  whenever  we  deal  with  subjects 
which  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  by  getting  at  the  expression 
of  some  moral  truth.  We  may  set  up  a  very  effective  contrast 
by  the  parallel  presentation  of  such  stories  as  Elijah's  treatment 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  Christ's  rebuke  to  His  disciples  when 
calling  for  the  bringing  down  of  similar  destruction  on  the  un- 
gracious Samaritan  villagers.  Many  teachers  would,  doubtless,  end 
this  by  displaying  on  their  blackboard  the  text  "  God  is  love  "  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  best  lessons  of  this  kind  do 
not  always  produce  a  moral  in  such  set  terms.  We  may  take 
care  that  the  moral  is  impressed,  that  it  is  woven  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  story ;  the  expression  we  can  often  leave  for  a 
later  and  riper  time.  Similarly,  we  tell  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Greyfriars  and  contrast  with  that  picture  of  oppression 
our  own  glorious  religious  liberty.  There  is  no  need  to  get  from 
our  pupils  that  these  men  gave  us  what  we  hold  so  dear  ;  rather 
should  we  use  our  skill  in  handling  the  lesson  so  that  they  will 
be  left  to  think,  and  the  true  philosophy  of  school  history  will 
find  its  place  when  again,  in  that  later  time,  the  conclusion  wells 
up  within  their  hearts  that  the  endurance  of  the  Men  of  the 
Covenant  was  not  for  their  own  time  alone,  but  that  it  will  live 
for  ever  in  effects  that  can  never  die.  But  while  this  is  so,  no 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  growing  practice  of  linking  the 
golden  page  of  history  with  a  simple  proverb  in  rhyme  or  song, 
as  when  the  old-time  favourite  story  of  Bruce  and  the  Spider 
leads  to  the  maxim  enshrined  in  ringing  melody — 

"  When  at  first  you  don't  succeed 
Try,  try,  try  again." 

Perhaps  no  subject  has  been  more  blamed  as  being  the  home 
of  hasty  generalisation  than  grammar,  and  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  over-neglect  of  the  working  definition  which  would  worthily 
aid  us  even  from  the  very  first.  There  is  one  time  for  accepting 
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as  the  definition  of  a  verb  that  it  is  "  the  doing  word/'  and  another 
for  demanding  that  it  is  "  that  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which 
we  make  an  assertion."  But  here  as  elsewhere  we  must  move 
from  incomplete  to  complete,  and  each  step  must  be  taken  in 
full  light  of  our  knowledge  as  to  what  the  mind  of  the  child  can 
bear.  Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  advance 
of  mental  power  the  child  should  become  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  this  exercise  of  abstraction.  Futile  and  oppressive  as 
it  is  to  force  him  to  it  when  he  is  clearly  at  the  incapable  stage, 
it  is  just  as  stunting  to  his  opening  powers  when  such  vigorous 
exercise  is  unduly  withheld  from  them. 

It  now  remains  to  make  brief  notice  of  the  final  Step,  Appli- 
cation, intensely  important  as  being  that  which  turns  the  whole 
lesson  to  practical  account.  We  are  not  always  yet  beyond  the 
need  of  being  reminded  that  knowledge  is,  after  all,  a  colourless 
thing  to  the  child,  unless  we  can  suitably  associate  it  in  his 
mind  with  useful  and  lifelike  action.  Lessons  which  involve  the 
acquisition  of  skill  are  naturally  popular  with  him  as  keeping 
him  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  concrete  environment  in  which 
he  revels  ;  but  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  type  of  child  who 
takes  an  interest  in  anything  but  his  lessons  is  always  with  us,  so 
long  as  many  of  these  begin  and  end  with  knowledge  so  unapplied 
as  to  remain  absolutely  beyond  the  pale  of  his  little  world. 
Happily,  the  application  which  consists  of  nothing  but  weari- 
some reiteration  is  dying  out,  although,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  lessons,  it  still  to  a  regrettable  extent  usurps  the  place 
of  getting  the  child  to  feel  how  the  lesson  should  regulate  his 
conduct  in  circumstances  of  likely  daily  occurrence.  Even  when 
rules  are  being  quite  usefully  applied  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
that  the  process,  especially  in  its  results,  is  true  to  life.  For 
example,  the  arithmetic  lesson  may  well  be  applied  through  the 
solving  of  our  little  buying  and  selling  problems  ;  but  when, 
through  careless  sum-setting,  the  price  of  tea  comes  out  at  four- 
pence  per  pound  and  that  of  sugar  at  tenpence,  it  only  requires 
a  look  at  the  faces  of  the  children  to  realise  how  unreal  and  con- 
sequently how  uninteresting  the  whole  process  has  become  to 
them.  At  this  stage,  again,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  suiting  our  application  to  the  individual  pupil  as  well 
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as  to  the  class.  There  is  still  too  much  of  the  application  which 
is  common  to  all,  involving  the  neglect  of  fostering  the  bent  of 
particular  children.  An  instance  of  the  better  plan  as  lately  seen 
in  a  country  school  may  suffice.  A  class  had  finished  its  study 
of  "  Lucy  Gray/1  and  the  work  was  thus  rounded  off : — One  boy 
was  taken  to  another  class,  to  wrhom  he  repeated  the  whole  poem 
with  simple  clearness  and  charm  :  a  few  other  pupils  \vere  called 
upon  to  give  its  various  pictures  in  their  own  words  :  several 
more  gave  a  connected  account  of  it  in  writing  :  and  one  other 
boy  executed  in  black  and  white  a  series  of  the  poem-scenes 
which  was  creditable  alike  to  his  heart,  his  head,  and  his  hand. 
The  teacher  knew  his  pupils  one  and  all,  and  provided  each 
with  the  most  fitting  outlet  for  his  activity.  The  same  illus- 
tration emphasises  a  final  point  of  supreme  importance.  Our 
applications  need  not  be  for  ever  a  matter  of  words,  but  should 
be  varied  through  the  whole  range  of  healthy  correlation.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  get  our  children  to  read  and  to  think,  but  we 
shall  do  better  whenever  we  can  get  beyond  the  word  and  the 
thought  to  the  practical  doing  of  something,  and  when  the  skilled 
hand  becomes  the  servant  of  the  working  brain. 

The  Art  of  Questioning.— Throughout  the  whole  process  of 
school  education  it  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  the  teacher's 
mind  that  whatever  be  the  form  which  instruction  assumes  its 
final  aim  is  the  same — to  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  for  him- 
self, and  to  lead  him  to  find  in  learning  a  pleasurable  task. 
In  carrying  such  an  aim  to  fruition  certain  great  instruments 
of  method  lie  ready  to  the  teacher's  hand,  a  few  of  which 
it  behoves  us  now  to  notice  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  serious  criticism  levelled  at  our  daily  lessons  concerns 
their  want  of  life,  we  shall  place  in  the  forefront  the  Art  of 
Questioning,  which,  with  its  sister  consideration  of  Answering 
and  its  Reception,  will  more  than  any  other  device  be 
responsible  for  arousing,  upholding,  and  intensifying  the  pupils' 
lively  interest  in  the  work  to  which  we  invite  him.  Whether 
we  regard  the  necessity  of  discovering  the  pupil's  needs,  the 
desirability  of  leading  him  to  find  out  much  for  himself,  or  the 
surety  that  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  teach  him  has  gone 
home  to  his  mind  as  a  mastered  and  permanent  possession,  the 
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value  of  this  process  can  never  be  overestimated.  Consequently 
it  is  of  overshadowing  importance  that  we  should  be  in  no  two 
minds  as  to  the  basis  of  its  success.  That  such  basis  is  too  often 
sought  for  in  a  merely  theoretical  study  of  the  forms  of  questioning 
as  set  forth  in  our  method  manuals  will  not  be  seriously  denied, 
and  this  is  just  the  old  story  of  ousting  the  child  from  his  proper 
place  of  consideration.  He  tells  his  thoughts  and  feelings  freely 
and  unreservedly  to  his  companions,  but  when  under  the  fire  of 
our  questions  he  seems  to  shrink  within  himself,  and  we  get  at 
his  mind  so  imperfectly  and  with  so  much  difficulty.  And  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  :  it  is  all  a  question  of  confidence. 
Only  when  our  sympathy  of  heart,  as  expressed  in  the  charm  of 
face,  and  voice,  and  movement,  kills  in  him  every  touch  of  fear 
and  inspires  him  with  the  belief  that  his  teacher  is  just  as  he 
himself  is,  when  to  his  eyes  we  have  been  "  born  again/'  can  we 
hope  that  he  will  unbosom  himself  to  us  and  hand  over  to  our 
keeping  that  confession  of  his  wants  and  needs  which  is  the 
only  possible  foundation  for  the  edifice  of  our  teaching.  And  in 
speaking  thus  there  is  no  intention  of  disputing  the  benefit  which 
a  serious  study  of  the  characteristics  of  good  questioning,  as 
also  of  its  defective  forms,  will  bring  with  it.  If  our  questions 
are  to  lead  our  pupils  to  use  their  eyes  and  to  think  clearly  and 
honestly,  their  form  must  be  strictly  conducive  to  such  an  end. 
Only,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  just  the  fear  of  being  rule- 
bound,  and  that  in  this  connection  there  may,  even  in  teaching, 
be  such  a  thing  as  "  glorious  disobedience."  For  instance,  every 
thoughtful  teacher  will  appreciate  the  dangers  of  the  over-use 
of  the  "  Yes  or  No  "  question  :  and  yet  how  many  lessons  have 
we  seen  sent  on  the  wave  of  progress  through  the  children's 
one  word  of  sympathetic  acquiescence  or  the  reverse,  and  how 
many  more  whose  conclusion  would  have  been  absolutely  blunted 
by  the  shirking  of  such  a  question !  In  face  of  the  class,  more- 
over, is  no  time  for  tardily  endeavouring  to  square  our  question- 
forms  with  book-rules.  Progress  in  this  art  will  best  come  from 
the  quiet  reflection  of  the  after-school  hour.  Otherwise,  our 
efforts  will  prove  as  life-killing  and  time-wasting  as  the  pernicious 
habit  of  trying  to  "  elicit  "  matters  of  fact  entirely  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  children.  We  listened  recently  to  a  young  man  vainly 
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asking  a  class  how  long  the  Greeks  were  round  Troy.  Quite  a 
guessing  competition  ensued,  and  the  periods  given  rose  in  mag- 
nitude till  one  little  girl,  perhaps  more  at  home  with  her  Bible 
than  with  the  Greek  wars,  brought  the  absurdity  to  a  height 
by  shyly  suggesting  forty  years.  And  this  naturally  suggests 
the  truth  that  questioning,  to  gain  its  stated  end,  must  needs 
deal  with  getting  at  relations  rather  than  at  facts,  a  distinction 
which  daily  marks  off  the  geography  lesson  as  a  real  thinking 
subject  from  the  reproduction  of  an  unrelated  mass  of  details. 
And,  finally,  let  us  see  to  it  that  our  questioning  circle  brings  our 
pupils  one  and  all  within  its  pale.  We  are  ever  dealing  with  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  bright  and  the  dull ;  and  the  thoughtful 
teacher  will  find  fitting  work  for  all.  No  greater  triumph  can 
teaching  have  than  that  wise  differentiation  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak  which  happily  leads  the  latter  to  take  courage 
and  be  strong  again. 

Answers  and  their  Reception. — But  if  the  attainment  of 
skill  in  questioning  be  no  easy  matter,  the  remark  applies 
with  redoubled  force  to  the  reception  and  useful  disposal  of 
answers  given.  The  disheartening  frequency  with  which  the 
ear  of  the  listener  in  the  schoolroom  is  assailed  by  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Well  ?  ",  "  Yes  ?  ",  "  Perhaps  ?  ",  all  betraying  the 
teacher  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do  with  some  answer 
given,  clearly  convinces  us  that  here  is  a  point  of  teaching 
where  any  resource  we  may  possess  must  be  brought  fully  into 
play.  And  of  such  resource  be  it  at  once  said  that  it  can 
never  be  looked  for  from  any  one  into  whose  very  life  the 
child  with  his  ofttimes  strange  ways  has  not  found  an  entrance. 
All  that  has  already  been  said  as  to  confidence  between  teacher 
and  child  might  well  be  repeated  here  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that,  putting  behind  him  resolutely  the  blighting  expedients 
of  ridicule,  useless  wonder,  and  annoyance,  the  teacher  must 
give  every  encouragement  to  his  pupils  in  their  difficult  task  of 
putting  into  clear  and  distinct  expression  their  honest  thoughts. 
Strange  these  expressions  may  be,  but  we  have  no  right  rashly  to 
conclude  that  they  are  always  stupid.  "  How  did  the  Israelites 
get  over  the  Red  Sea  ?  "  a  little  girl  is  asked,  and  naively  she 
answers,  "  Fine."  Of  course  we  laugh  and  tell  our  friends  the 
1—8 
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joke,  but  we  might  be  better  employed  in  "  putting  ourselves 
in  her  place  "  and  getting  at  her  point  of  view,  when  we  might 
be  disposed  to  weep  over  the  exposed  poverty  of  our  questioning 
skill. 

We  are  not  yet  beyond  the  temptation  to  deal  with  answers 
in  surface  fashion,  making  their  Tightness  and  wrongness  the 
one  standard  of  value  by  which  we  judge  them.  But  it  is  the 
value  of  the  thought  behind  the  answer  that  must  ever  count 
for  so  much  more,  and  which  alone  we  can  work  upon  in  guiding 
the  child's  intellectual  progress.  Truly  the  wrong  answer,  if 
skilfully  handled,  is  the  teacher's  best  friend,  providing  for 
him,  as  it  does,  the  opportunity  to  apply  a  childlike  mind  to 
the  child's  line  of  thought,  to  locate  his  point  of  error,  and  to 
lead  the  wanderer  safely  back  over  the  rough  ground  where 
his  feeble  mental  steps  had  stumbled.  If  we  are  to  develop  the 
child's  intelligence  by  fostering  the  free  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
we  must  walk  warily.  The  common  retort,  "  That's  not  what 
I  want,"  still  has  its  repressing  effect,  hasty  questioning  allows 
no  time  for  thought,  readiness  to  accept  the  mere  hint  of  an 
answer  saves  the  child  all  trouble  of  thought-expression  and 
deludes  the  teacher  as  to  the  real  extent  of  his  knowledge,  while 
the  constant  repetition  of  answers  by  the  teacher  wastes  valuable 
time,  makes  for  indistinctness  in  answering,  and  destroys  all 
light  and  shade  in  the  lesson.  The  temptation  to  over-talk 
while  questioning  is  strong  upon  many  teachers,  and  must  be 
guarded  against,  especially  so  at  critical  times  of  revision  and 
recapitulation,  where  free  and  full  expression  on  the  child's 
part  counts  for  all.  On  the  other  hand,  one  regards  with  hearty 
satisfaction  the  growing  practice  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
teachers  of  throwing  certain  lessons  into  the  form  of  class  debates, 
their  own  interference  being  limited  to  a  minimum  of  guidance. 
One  may  confess,  also,  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  practice, 
now  so  prevalent  in  the  lower  classes  of  our  schools,  of  requiring 
all  answers  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  complete  sentences.  But 
one  cannot  shut  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  while  this  may  probably 
be  a  help  to  written  composition,  it  is  being  responsible  for  answer- 
forms  which,  in  the  light  of  our  duty  to  train  the  child  in  con- 
versational language,  are  unnatural,  grotesque,  and  such  as 
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must  needs  be  uprooted  at  a  later  stage.  After  all,  an  answer 
may  be  complete  in  word,  phrase,  sentence,  or  paragraph,  and 
it  is  for  our  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  their  questions  are  such 
as  are  likely  to  produce  that  form  of  answer  which  can  most 
reasonably  and  profitably  be  expected  from  the  child  at  each 
particular  stage  of  advancement.  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  far  too  little  thought  of  this,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
answers  of  our  senior  scholars  are  commonly  as  scrappy  as  those 
obtained  from  others  by  several  years  their  juniors. 

Correction  of  Errors. — While  incidental  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  correction  of  errors,  the  subject  deserves  more 
definite  notice ;  for  on  its  reality  and  vitality  depends  the 
crowning  of  the  play  of  question  and  answer.  Whether  we 
deal  with  oral  or  written  answers,  this  work,  if  undertaken  at 
all,  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  done.  That  it  is  always  wisely 
done  cannot  well  be  affirmed.  It  would  seem  that  the  eye  of 
the  teacher  is  too  much  on  the  error  and  too  little  on  the 
future  gain  of  the  child.  And  hence  those  so-called  corrections 
by  the  teacher  himself,  or  by  some  other  pupil  never  likely 
to  make  the  same  mistake,  while  a  sense  of  error  is  never 
brought  home  to  the  blundering  child,  nor  is  encouragement, 
suggestion,  or  kindly  guidance  offered  to  lead  him  towards 
self -correction.  And  in  dealing  with  written  exercises  there 
is  need  for  redoubled  care,  for  much  of  our  work  in  revising 
them  seems  to  begin  and  end  with  the  written  page  and  not 
with  the  child  :  too  often,  indeed,  it  is  all  a  question  of  marks 
and  not  of  training.  Teachers  complain,  and  not  without  reason, 
of  the  heavy  task  of  correction  that  falls  to  their  lot ;  but  many, 
alas,  make  the  burden  all  the  heavier  by  only  finding  in  it  the 
melancholy  reward  of  the  consciousness  that  they  have  in  every 
case  marked  out  the  wrong  and  inserted  the  right  :  they  forget 
the  necessity  of  discriminating  between  error  and  error,  and 
how  varied,  consequently,  their  remedial  measures  should  be, 
and  they  miss  the  joy  of  co-operating  with  the  child  in  planting 
their  correction  in  his  head  and  heart,  and  of  seeing  their  work 
blossom  again  in  his  eager  march  upward  and  onward.  Here 
there  can  be  only  one  motto — "  Look  to  the  Child  and  his 
Betterment." 
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Direct  Address  and  Story-Telling  in  Teaching. — In  giving 
such  prominence  to  the  utility  of  power  in  question  and  answer, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  covers,  in  its  entirety,  the 
art  of  teaching  ;  for  good  teaching  will  ever  involve  the  use 
of  direct  address  also,  and  on  the  judicious  blending  of  these 
two,  much  of  its  success  will  depend.  Deplore,  as  we  may, 
the  presence  of  "  over-telling  "  in  our  class-rooms,  instruction 
offers  abundant  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  all  the 
gifts  of  connected  address  the  teacher  may  possess.  That  these 
opportunities  are  consistently  made  the  most  of  in  our  children's 
interests  is  at  least  questionable.  Skilful  explanation  of  what 
cannot  be  got  at  by  mere  interrogation  is  often  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  and  much  of  our  nominal  explanation  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  fitting  speech  example  to  our  pupils,  nor  does 
it  always  reach  the  level  of  their  circumstances.  It  is  no  injustice 
to  say  that  facility  and  readiness  in  speech  are  being  far  too  much 
neglected  by  our  younger  teachers,  and  whether  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  rests  with  the  lecture-room,  where  their  labours 
are  so  much  limited  to  the  hurried  scribbling  of  notes  with  that 
not  unmixed  blessing  the  fountain-pen,  is  a  fit  subject  for  serious 
consideration.  Add  to  this  the  prevalent  fallacy  that  all  the 
language  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  instruction  can  be  acquired 
through  the  making  of  notes  of  lessons,  and  we  can  fairly  well 
account  for  our  regrettably  low  standard  of  teaching  language 
and  the  absence  of  explanatory  and  narrative  power.  There  is 
clamant  need  that  every  aspirant  for  teaching  work  should  train 
and  be  trained  in  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  simple,  clear, 
and  correct  speech,  the  general  structure  of  which,  at  least,  shall 
be  level  with  the  children's  understanding.  It  is  surely  too  late 
in  the  day  to  believe  that  any  observant  teacher  can  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  influence  of  story-telling  in  educational  work,  and  one 
of  the  truest  delights  of  school-visitation  is  to  note  the  great 
progress  made  in  this  art  by  the  women  so  nobly  labouring  in 
our  Infant  Schools,  where  the  fostering  of  the  child's  power  of 
self-expression  calls  for  all  possible  charm  in  the  teaching  example. 
But  one  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  in  other  departments  of 
our  schools,  where,  for  example,  lessons  so  dependent  for  success 
on  description,  as  History  and  Geography,  are  too  frequently 
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conducted  with  the  cold  logic  of  mathematical  study.  Now 
and  again  one  is  entranced  by  the  skill  of  a  woman  who,  through 
her  modestly-used  histrionic  gift,  stands  transformed  into  a 
Scottish  heroine  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  ;  and,  similarly,  one 
man  in  a  score  may  present  to  his  class  the  romantic  advance 
and  retreat  of  the  "  'Forty-Five  "  as  a  series  of  clear,  graphic, 
living,  and  easily-gripped  word-pictures ;  but,  as  often  as  not, 
our  history  lessons  present  no  pictures,  and  the  characters  intro- 
duced have  the  sameness  of  colourless  ghosts,  while  the  geo- 
graphical instruction  which  should  aid  the  child  in  building  out 
of  his  own  experiences  glowing  pictures  of  this  wondrous  world 
never  gets,  so  often,  one  step  beyond  the  map.  Many  teachers 
have  yet  to  realise  the  life-giving  effect  of  this  descriptive  power. 
To  get  a  child  to  see  a  picture  we  must  first  clearly  see  it  ourselves 
in  all  its  light  and  shade,  and  we  must  bring  to  our  aid  careful 
preparation,  involving  acquaintance  with  much  more  than  the 
contents  of  a  skeleton  text-book,  and  especially  unwearied  practice 
in  those  touches  of  voice,  delivery,  and  manner  which  will  carry 
the  ring  of  reality  to,  and  keep  the  mind  of  the  child  in  active 
communion  with  our  own. 

Illustration  :  its  Use  and  Abuse. — Such  exhaustive  and  able 
treatment  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  illustration  in 
recent  educational  works,  that  recurrence  to  it  might  well  be 
omitted  here.  "And,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  illus- 
tration, at  least  on  its  concrete  side,  is  being  scamped  in  the 
schools.  Objects,  models,  diagrams,  pictures,  we  have  galore, 
and  these  are  in  many  quarters  presented  to  our  pupils  in 
such  startling  succession  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether 
such  prodigality  may  not  be  playing  a  baneful  part  in  fostering 
the  morbid  craving  after  the  spectacular  and  exciting,  which  is 
not  the  most  reassuring  feature  of  our  present-day  adolescent 
life.  But  with  reasonable  sufficiency  of  concrete  illustration 
no  one  will  find  fault,  not  merely  on  the  ground  that  the 
shown  object  gives  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  child 
in  observation  and  consequent  description,  but  that  each  act 
of  observation  is  building  up  the  habit  of  verification — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  the  enemies  of  vague  ideas.  In  the  same 
cause  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  the  production  of  objects  to  a  class 
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several  at  a  time.     Healthy  mystery  as  to  what  is  coming  next  is 
never  amiss  in  teaching,  and  each  object  should  make  its  appear- 
ance just   at  the  psychological  moment.     While  the  increased 
prevalence  of  the  handling  of  specimens  by  the  pupils  is  more 
and  more   ensuring   that   the   results   of   their   observation   are 
genuine,  there  is  still  room  for  care  that  we  do  not  confuse  the 
appropriate  work  of  their  several  senses.     The   other   day  we 
heard  a  young  class  invited  to  say  whether  a  certain  granulated 
substance,  held  at  a  distance  by  the  teacher,  was  salt  or  sugar. 
Of  pictures  there  may  even  be  too  many,  but  it  is  rather  with 
the  manner  of  their  use  that  we  are  concerned.     It  is  still  needful 
to  warn  that  the  use  of  a  picture  is  not  always  too  skilfully  led 
up  to,  and  one  misses  the  tactful  rousing  of  curiosity  which 
culminates  in  the  comparison  of  the  real  picture  with  the  pupil's 
previously  formed  mental  image— a   sure   means   of   exercising 
his  imaginative  powers  and  of  deepening  impression.     As  to  the 
relative    value    of   prepared   pictures    and   blackboard    sketches 
executed  during  a  lesson,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.     The 
blackboard  sketch,  with  its  deft  and  telling  lines,  stands  out  in 
living   contrast   to   the   deadening   effect   of  the  highly-finished 
picture  ;    its  execution  attracts  the  children  and  centres  their 
attention  on  the  particular  part  of  the  subject  in  hand ;    while 
it  can  more  readily  be  connected  with  the  questioning  process 
of  the  lesson.     And  yet,  the  great  majority  of  ouryoung  teachers 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  use  of  this  more  effective  expedient : 
they  will  spend  hours  on  the  preparation  of  a  coloured  sketch 
rather   than   face   the   ordeal   of    making   a   simple   blackboard 
drawing  in  presence  of  the  class.     There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our 
courses  of  training  in   drawing  much   more   attention  requires 
to  be  given  to  blackboard  writing  and  sketching.      And  while 
one  sees  from  day  to  day  much  good  work  in  the  use  of  oral 
illustrations,  it  may  not  be   out  of  place  to  insist   that   these 
will  not  come  unsought.     The  search  for  them  must  be,  more- 
over, not  merely  for  any  one  lesson,  but  rather  a  continuous 
process  carried  out  through  general  reading,  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion, and  an  earnestly  cultivated  power  of  divining  the  child 
m  nd. 

Blackboard  Summary. — To  help  a  class  towards  the  visualising 
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of  a  lesson  as  one  whole,  no  more  effective  means  lie  to  the 
hand  of  the  teacher  than  a  well-ordered  blackboard  summary. 
We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  blackboard  writing 
and  sketching,  and  it  now  needs  to  be  added  that  any  lesson 
summary  thus  displayed  must  be  distinct,  orderly,  neat,  and 
concise.  Unless  it  is  such  that  the  eye  can  readily  remember, 
it  is  likely  to  hinder  rather  than  to  promote  lesson  retention. 
The  teacher  is  therefore  justified  in  every  reasonable  use  of  such 
devices  as  appeal  to  the  visual  memory.  Two  points  only 
may  be  touched  on.  With  young  teachers,  however  sufficiently 
they  have  thought  out  the  lines  of  a  summary,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  entirely  forget  the  presence  of  the  blackboard 
till  the  end  of  the  lesson,  with  the  result  that  the  summary 
building  then  entered  upon  is  too  hurried  and  generally  too 
confused  to  have  any  virtue.  And  lastly,  there  are  teachers, 
both  old  and  young,  to  whom  the  lesson  of  self-suppression  has 
to  be  preached  here.  They  come  with  a  summary  prepared  to 
the  letter,  and  their  lesson  seems  to  consist  in  a  determined 
effort  to  get  the  class  to  consent  to  it,  word  for  word.  Far 
better  the  teaching  that  leads  the  children  to  decide  between 
matters  of  primary  and  secondary  importance,  and  that  accepts 
their  wording  when  suitable,  thus  satisfying  the  dictates  of  the 
interest  of  ownership  in  the  thought  of  their  hearts — "  That 
is  our  summary  ;  we  made  it." 

Personality  of  the  Teacher. — May  I  conclude  this  article  by 
a  personal  word  to  my  fellow-workers  among  the  children  ? 
Method,  with  all  its  expedients,  forsooth,  can  never  be  every- 
thing to  you  as  teachers.  I  remember,  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  being  much  struck  by 
a  picture  which  appeared  in  a  well-known  illustrated  American 
paper.  In  the  foreground  was  depicted  the  shining  barrel  of 
a  naval  gun,  and,  leaning  over  it,  the  skilled  gunner  ready  for 
action,  every  line  of  his  features  telling  of  intelligence  and 
character.  Beneath  the  picture  were  the  words,  '  The  man 
who  is  going  to  finish  this  war "  —the  man,  mark  you,  and 
not  the  gun.  And  so  will  it  be  with  you  and  your  methods. 
It  is  the  man  or  woman  behind  the  method  that  counts.  You 
are  continually  being  told  that  in  your  work  you  are  to  be  char- 
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acter-builders ;  and  sure  I  am  that  you  might  as  well  try  to  find 
the  time  from  a  clock  which  has  stopped  as  hope  to  give  character 
to  your  children  if  you  do  not  possess  it  yourselves.  I  have 
no  intention  of  expatiating  on  all  the  virtues  which  your  per- 
sonality ought  to  present  to  these  little  ones,  but  I  would  plead 
with  you  to  remember  that  while  their  intellects  are  weak  their 
affections  are  strong,  and  that  while  comeliness  in  all  that  is 
outward  may  do  much,  the  beauty  of  the  heart  will  ever  do 
more.  Of  one  thing  I  am  doubly  sure — that  the  most  difficult 
person  in  the  world  to  deceive  is  a  little  child,  and  that  in  the 
end  he  will,  with  all  his  imitative  power,  copy  you,  not  as  you 
may  vainly  pretend  to  be,  but  as  you  really  are.  There  can  be 
no  two  lives  for  the  teacher,  one  for  the  schoolroom  and  another 
for  the  world.  Depend  upon  it,  your  inner  life  will  colour  your 
every  action  in  presence  of  these  youthful  witnesses.  To  many 
young  teachers  I  have  been  privileged  to  give  as  a  motto  words 
which  I  now  gladly  repeat  to  you  all :  "  The  cause  of  the  school 
is  holy,  and  the  work  of  the  school  is  a  divine  service." 


VI 

THE  KINDERGARTEN 
By  Miss  E.  R.  MURRAY,  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  London 

Lecturer  on  Method  and  Head  of  Preparatory  Department 

I.  Froebel  and  the  Origin  of  the  Kindergarten. — The  origin  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  advanced  biological 
views  of  its  founder,  Friedrich  Froebel ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
better  described  than  in  his  own  words.  In  the  original  plan 
he  called  it — 

"  An  institution  for  the  fostering  of  family  life,  of  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  of  human  life  generally,  through  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  instincts  of  activity,  of  investigation,  and  of  construc- 
tion in  the  child,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  of  the  nation,  and  of 
humanity  ;  an  institution  for  the  self-instruction,  self-education, 
and  self-cultivation  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  all-sided  development 
of  the  individual,  through  play,  through  creative  self-activity, 
and  spontaneous  self -instruct  ion/' 

Froebel  refused  to  call  his  new  institution  a  school,  because 
"  little  children  under  school  age  ought  not  to  be  schooled  and 
taught,  they  need  merely  to  be  developed/'  He  racked  his  brains 
to  find  a  suitable  name,  and  when  he  found  it  "  shouted  so  that 
it  echoed  to  the  four  winds,  '  Eureka !  Kindergarten  shall  it  be 
called  !  '" 

It  might  have  prevented  much  misconception  had  this  really 
appropriate  name  never  been  discovered,  for  the  original  de- 
scription, though  so  unwieldy,  keeps  in  the  foreground  points  of 
paramount  importance  which  by  some  have  been  lamentably 
ignored.  In  many  Elementary  Schools  of  the  present  day  the 
word  Kindergarten  still  appears  on  the  time-table  as  a  synonym 
for  handwork  of  a  somewhat  mechanical  nature.  Writers  of 
weight  in  the  educational  world  have  utterly  failed  to  grasp 
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Froebel's  intentions,  and  have  thought  that  the  logical  or  geo- 
metrical series  of  plays  and  play-material  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  "  Froebel's  Gifts  "  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  institution.  It 
is  true  that  Froebel  attached  great  importance  to  this  series, 
but  only  because  he  supposed  that  it  presented  material  specially 
suited  to  foster  each  stage  in  the  natural  development  of  the 
child. 

Froebers  Early  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Development  to 
Education. — The  true  glory  of  Froebel  is,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
theory  of  development  was  new  to  the  scientific  world,  before 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  before  Herbert  Spencer,  he  had  grasped  its 
fundamental  importance  in  educational  theory.  Hence  his  emphasis 
on  play,  that  is,  on  the  natural  activities  of  childhood,  and  hence 
his  institution  for  fostering  the  human  instincts  of  activity,  of 
investigation  and  of  construction. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  education  involves  the 
recognition  of  stages  more  or  less  definite,  each  having  its  charac- 
teristic activity  or  activities.  Such  special  activity  may  serve 
its  purpose  and  disappear,  or  it  may  be  one  which  is  useful  for  all 
future  life  :  e.g.  a  child  cannot  keep  his  hands  off  anything  he  sees, 
because  he  is  at  a  stage  where  he  learns  by  muscular  sensations, 
by  touch,  active  as  well  as  passive.  Later  this  method  of  in- 
vestigation is  only  required  by  the  blind,  though  we  should  all 
use  it  in  the  dark. 

The  Kindergarten  was  Froebel's  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
his  firm  belief  that  the  natural  activities  of  each  stage  present  an 
amount  of  driving-power  of  which  educators,  especially  in  the 
early  stages,  ought  to  avail  themselves.  He  had  much  to  say, 
and  he  said  it  forcibly,  of  the  folly  of  checking  these  instinctive 
activities,  instead  of  providing  them  with  a  legitimate  outlet 
and  so  using  the  force  which  Nature  puts  at  our  disposal,  rather 
than  wasting  time  fighting  against  Nature. 

Froebel  on  Instinct. — Froebel's  views  on  the  subject  of 
"instinct"  were  astonishingly  modern.  His  comparison  of  the 
instincts  of  man  with  those  of  other  animals  was  written  about 
the  year  1840,  yet  it  presents  what  is  now  generally  accepted, 
viz.  that  though  man  is  possessed  of  instincts,  yet  these  are 
much  less  fixed  and  definite  than  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
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To  this  fact  he  attributes  man's  power  of  comparison,  fully 
realising  that  this  involves  recognition  of  his  own  power  and 
his  own  failures — that  is,  of  self-consciousness. 

"  Self-consciousness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  one 
with  it.  To  become  self-conscious  is  the  first  task  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  as  it  is  the  task  of  the  whole  life  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
animal,  whose  instincts  are  at  birth  so  definite  and  strong  that  it 
cannot  fail,  cannot  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  powers  ;  for  it 
lacks  all  points  of  comparison." 

In  one  of  his  letters  Froebel  writes  :  "  Man  shall  assuredly 
not  neglect  his  natural  instincts,  much  less  abandon  them,  but  he 
must  ennoble  them  through  his  intelligence,  purify  them  through 
his  reason."  In  his  Autobiography  he  says  that  "  since  these 
spontaneous  activities  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  thought 
out,  nor  regarded  from  their  anthropological  side,  we  may  expect 
some  philosopher  to  write  a  comprehensive  and  important  book 
about  them."  In  his  Education  of  Man  Froebel  himself  gives 
two  studies,  one  of  early  childhood  and  one  of  early  boyhood, 
both  full  of  insight. 

Froebel's  Belief  in  Natural  Activities. — It  was  because  of  his 
belief  in  the  value  of  natural  activities  that  he  made  so  much 
of  play— "  the  spontaneous  representation  of  the  inner  from 
inner  necessity  and  impulse  "  ;  and  because  of  this  he  is  often 
accused  of  having  invented  a  "  soft "  system  of  education.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  stated  that  a  healthy  child  properly  brought 
up  seeks  rather  than  evades  difficulties,  and  that  the  carrying 
out  of  his  own  ideas  is  chiefly  important  because  it  leads  to  self- 
consciousness  and  self-control. 

"  Such  mirroring  of  the  inner  life  (by  action)  is  essential,  for 
through  it  the  child  comes  to  self-consciousness  and  learns  to 
order,  determine,  and  master  himself." 

Froebel  and  the  Social  Instinct. — Another  natural  tendency 
of  which  Froebel  makes  much  is  often  left  unnoticed  by  those 
who  profess  to  explain  his  views,  and  that  is  the  social  instinct, 
what  Froebel  calls  the  feeling  or  sense  of  community.  '  This 
feeling  of  community,  first  uniting  the  child  with  mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sisters  ...  is  the  very  first  germ  of  all  true 
religious  spirit,  of  all  yearning  for  unhindered  unification  with  the 
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Eternal."  And  Froebel  anticipated  the  late  Professor  James  in 
pointing  out  that  feeling  must  be  expressed  if  it  is  not  to  die 
away.  He  taught  that  expression  must  be  in  serving  and  in 
giving. 

Froebel  on  Play. — In  speaking  of  play  in  general,  Froebel  has 
largely  anticipated  the  different  theories  advanced  since  his  day. 
To  the  adult,  play  is  relaxation  from  what  he  must  do,  though  it 
may  be  arduous  enough  in  itself.  What  we  call  play  in  the  case  of 
the  young  child  is  his  whole  life.  The  chief  theories  about  play 
are  those  known  as  the  Surplus  Energy  Theory,  the  Preparation  or 
Adaptation  Theory,  and  the  Recapitulation  Theory.  These  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  contradictory,  and  the  play  of  a  child 
is  so  varied  that  all  three  can  be  exemplified. 

Of  the  very  young  child  Froebel  says  his  play  is  activity  for 
the  sake  of  activity ;  "  the  child  cares  for  the  use  of  his  body, 
limbs,  and  senses  for  the  sake  of  their  use,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  result,  of  which  indeed  he  has  as  yet  no  idea/'  In  other 
passages  he  speaks  of  play  as  "  the  outcome  of  vital  energy," 
and  again  as  "the  highest  phase  of  human  development  in 
childhood,  because  it  is  spontaneous  expression  of  the  inner  from 
inner  necessity  and  impulse." 

Play  is  in  no  sense  opposed  to  work  ;  rather  does  work  differen- 
tiate itself  later  out  of  what  we  call  play.  "  The  activity  of 
the  senses  and  limbs  of  the  infant  is  the  first  formative  impulse, 
the  bud  ;  play,  building  and  modelling  the  first  tender  blossoms  ; 
and  this  is  the  period  when  man  is  to  be  prepared  for  future 
industry,  diligence,  and  productive  activity." 

As  to  recapitulation,  Froebel  writes  :  "  Each  successive  gene- 
ration and  each  successive  individual  must  pass  through  all 
preceding  phases  of  human  development,  and  this  should  not 
be  done  by  way  of  dead  imitation  or  mere  copying,  but  by  way 
of  living,  spontaneous  self-activity.  .  .  .  Only  if  in  each  par- 
ticular we  tread  again  the  great  necessary  highway  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  will  the  vigorous  early  life  of  humanity  come  back 
to  us.  ...  And  why,  seeing  that  every  boy  endeavours  to  lead 
us  on  this  way,  should  we  not  earnestly  seek  it  ?  " 

II.  Play-Material  or  Froebel's  Gifts. — It  is  in  his  later  works 
that  Froebel  deals  with  toys,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  play- 
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material.  "  To  realise  his  aims,  man,  and  particularly  the  child, 
requires  material,  though  it  be  only  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  pebble." 
Or  again,  "  The  purpose  of  play-material  is  to  serve  as  a  mediator 
between  mind  and  the  world,  to  aid  the  child  to  express  himself 
freely,  and  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  nearer 
to  him/' 

Realising  this,  Froebel  believed  that  toys  should  be  carefully 
chosen.  He  was  right  in  regarding  the  "  too  complex  and  ornate 
toy  "  as  "a  viper  under  the  roses/'  because  it  tends  to  deaden 
rather  than  to  stimulate  mental  activity :  "  the  child  can  make  no 
new  thing  with  it."  Froebel  did  not  attempt  to  invent  new  toys — 
so  far  he  trusted  the  instincts  of  mother  and  child  ;  but  he  may 
be  said  to  have  edited  or  systematised  those  he  found  in  common 
use.  So  he  produced  a  series  which,  regarding  the  toys  as 
suitable  presents  for  children,  he  called  "  gifts."  His  followers 
divided  the  series  into  "  gifts,"  from  which  a  child  was  supposed 
to  gain  ideas,  and  "  occupations,"  by  which  he  was  supposed  to 
fix  them.  Froebel  himself  made  no  such  distinction,  having 
said  quite  plainly  that  by  action,  helped  by  language,  a  child 
both  gains  and  fixes  ideas.  The  series  includes  balls,  building- 
blocks,  plastic  material,  beads,  coloured  paper  for  folding  and 
cutting,  materials  for  drawing  and  colouring,  and  so  on. 

Unfortunately  Froebel  arranged  these  in  a  sequence  which 
he  believed  to  be  psychological,  but  which  is  more  truly  logical 
or  mathematical.  This  sequence,  the  weakest  point  in  the  idea 
of  the  Kindergarten,  being  the  most  easily  grasped,  has  been 
commonly  accepted  as  its  keynote.  As  to  the  earlier  "  gifts,"  it 
may  be  argued  that  Froebel  was  fairly  correct.  By  the  mother's 
play  with  a  brightly  coloured  ball  (Gift  I.),  the  baby  may  well  gain, 
as  Froebel  stated,  his  first  dim  perceptions  of  "outer  object," 
of  space  through  watching  its  movements,  and  of  time  through 
its  presence  or  absence.  Before  long  the  child  certainly  shows 
that  he  wants  something  with  which  he  can  produce  a  noise, 
and  which  will  roll  about  and  induce  him  to  creep  or  toddle  after 
it ;  and  this  is  what  Gift  II.  is  intended  for,  though  it  is  hardly 
suitable.  Later  again,  he  wants  a  box  with  contents  which  he  can 
remove  and  replace,  and  objects  such  as  bricks  and  tablets,  which 
he  can  arrange  and  rearrange  (Gifts  III. — VII.).  It  should  also 
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be  recognised  that  Froebel  himself  did  not  limit  the  child  to  his 
"  typical  "  objects,  and  that  he  gives  many  warnings  against 
over-interference  on  the  part  of  the  adult.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  made  the  ideas  of  form  and 
number — some  of  which  might  well  be  gained  incidentally — far 
too  prominent.  The  teacher  very  naturally  went  farther  on  the 
same  path.  Toys  originally  planned  for  free  use  in  the  nursery, 
with  a  gentle  mother  interpreting  to  the  child  his  own  action, 
were  brought  into  the  school,  and  used  not  as  play-material, 
but  as  object-lessons.  Though  self-activity  was  in  the  mouth 
of  the  teacher,  the  children  built  their  houses  according  to  her 
dictation.  The  fact  that  Miss  Wiggin  gives  a  summary  of  "  rules  " 
for  building  shows  how  spontaneity  was  checked,  but  these  rules 
are  suggested  by  Froebel  himself.  They  were  supposed  to  help 
the  child  to  recognise  "  law/*  and  to  work  under  law,  but  they 
are  entirely  artificial.  A  glance  at  such  a  text-book  as  The  Paradise 
of  Childhood,  by  Wiebe,  will  show  how  the  fundamental  idea  of 
play  could  disappear.  The  only  natural  proceeding  for  a  child 
in  possession  of  a  ball  is  to  roll  and  throw  it ;  but  Wiebe  gives 
the  outline  of  a  very  dull  and  formal  lesson,  ending  with  "  // 
there  is  time,  the  children  may  make  a  few  attempts  to  throw  and 
catch  the  ball." 

With  such  travesties  of  play  in  recognised  manuals,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Kindergarten  for  a  time  fell  into  disrepute.  Many 
who  called  themselves  Froebelians  cared  far  more  for  the  infor- 
mation they  were  able  to  drive  into  the  children — a  ball  or  box  of 
bricks  being  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge — than  for  fostering  "intellect 
and  emotions  "  by  natural  activity,  which  was  Froebel' s  aim. 
The  public  generally  regarded  the  system  as  a  means  of  making 
lessons  entertaining,  an  idea  which  pleased  the  sentimental  and 
enraged  the  thoughtful.  In  would-be  educational  circles  faulty 
psychology  still  lingered,  and  every  toy  or  occupation  was  ex- 
pected to  yield  its  quota  of  faculty-training. 

There  were  always,  of  course,  noble  exceptions — institutions 
presided  over  by  wise  and  cultivated  women,  well  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life/'  and  ready  to  profit  by  new  light  resulting  from  progress 
in  scientific  discovery.  But  the  standard  of  general  education 
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required  of  Kindergarten  in  teachers  the  early  days  was  necessarily 
low — even  now  we  are  told  that  young  girls  who  "  loathe  the  idea 
of  qualifying  as  teachers  .  .  .  would  prove  ideal  baby-minders  " — 
and  it  is  easier  far  to  copy  the  letter  than  to  attain  to  principles. 
Consequently  much  that  went  by  the  name  of  Kindergarten 
work  was  painfully  limited  and  dull,  a  mere  intellectual  drill  from 
which  children  were  supposed  to  gain  ideas  of  form  and  number 
and  to  be  exercised  in  language.  The  Kindergarten  "  game  "  was 
too  often  futile  and  artificial,  and  the  constructive  work  was 
devoid  of  all  originality. 

III.  Reform  Due  to  Modern  Theories. — Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  spread  of  modern  physiological  and  psychological 
theories  has  brought  about  a  great  reform.  The  Child  Study 
movement  has  given  the  true  Froebelian  a  fresh  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  the  really  important  part  of  Froebel's 
teaching.  From  such  a  study  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  Story  of  a 
Sand  Pile,  Kindergarten  teachers  have  realised  more  fully  what 
Froebel  had  meant  in  his  education  of  man  and  what  he  had 
actually  carried  out  at  Keilhau.  A  fresh  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  whole  movement  by  the  writings  of  Professor  Dewey,  who 
has  given  a  sympathetic  and  enlightened  statement  of  Froebel's 
educational  principles,  and  also  by  the  experimental  work 
carried  out  under  him  in  Chicago. 

There  are  in  England,  as  in  America,  different  schools  of 
Froebelians.  We  have  those  who  keep  more  closely  to  the  old 
traditions,  who  uphold  the  importance  of  the  "  gifts/'  and  who 
believe  in  the  value  of  symbolism  for  children.  We  have  also 
a  small  but  most  devoted  band  working  on  the  lines  of  the 
Pestalozzi  Froebel  House  in  Berlin.  The  strongest  element  in 
this  country,  however,  is  that  which  may  be  called  the  pro- 
gressive party,  and  their  attitude  may  be  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Dewey,  viz.  that  "the  peculiar  problem  of  these  early 
grades  is  to  get  hold  of  the  child's  natural  impulses  and  instincts, 
and  to  utilize  them  so  that  the  child  is  carried  to  a  higher 
plane.  .  .  .  Where  this  result  is  not  reached,  play  results  in  mere 
amusement  and  not  in  educative  growth." 

The  modern  Kindergarten  aims  at  being  an  ideal  nursery,  ideal 
not  by  reason  of  expensive  and  elaborate  furnishing  and  apparatus, 
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but  because  everything  is  chosen  and  arranged  as  much  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  There  are  no  desks  and  no 
benches ;  only  small  tables,  light  enough  to  be  easily  removed 
when  free  space  is  required,  and  tiny  chairs  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  height.  The  pictures  are  hung  within  reach  of  the  children — 
except  the  children's  friezes,  which  are  easily  seen  from  a  distance 
— and  show  such  scenes  as  appeal  to  them,  illustrations  of  nursery 
rhymes  and  simple  fairy  tales  and  pictures  of  animals.  There  are 
always  pets  of  some  kind,  and  growing  plants  and  flowers. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convey  by  words  just  what  con- 
stitutes "  a  real  Kindergarten,"  as  its  reality  depends  not  on 
outward  things,  but  on  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  teacher  in 
charge.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  freedom,  but  it  is  a  freedom 
which  aims  at  self-control.  If  children  are  drilled  and  repressed, 
there  may  indeed  be  outward  order,  but  it  is  not  the  order  of 
self-control.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  is  but  one  rule,  though  it 
may  be  variously  expressed,  and  that  is,  "  Think  of  other  people, 
especially  of  the  little  ones."  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  children  shows  how  much  active  effort  they  put  forth 
spontaneously.  Instinct  makes  them  wish  to  do  all  they  see 
done,  and  their  ambition  is  unbounded.  Parents  and  teachers  are 
constantly  damping  these  efforts,  telling  children  things  are  too 
difficult  for  them.  In  the  Kindergarten  the  eager  "  Let  me  try  " 
is  encouraged. 

It  needs,  however,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  to  realise  how 
frequently  the  other  side  of  effort  is  exercised  in  a  natural  way 
in  the  life  of  the  little  community.  Much  inhibition  is  involved 
in  waiting  one's  turn,  in  moving  and  speaking  gently  to  avoid 
frightening  a  bird,  in  refraining  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
others,  or  in  the  occasional  giving  up  of  one's  own  desire  for  the 
sake  of  a  younger  child  or  a  newcomer.  "  To-morrow  I'll  div  up 
my  mind  to  Dsacky,"  said  a  small  boy  of  three  and  a  half  to 
whom  Jacky  had  yielded  the  coveted  occupation  of  cleaning  the 
canary's  cage. 

Most  of  the  children's  time  is  spent  in  action,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  the  watching  of  animals,  looking  at  pictures  and 
listening  to  a  story  or  nursery  rhyme.  Even  then  expressive 
action  is  likely  to  follow  very  quickly.  The  action  is  of  all  kinds  : 
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attending  to  pets  and  plants,  sweeping  the  room,  acting  out  a  story, 
playing  with  dolls,  trains,  and  other  toys,  manipulating  pencil, 
scissors,  paste-brush,  paint-brush,  and  even  hammer  and  saw, 
singing,  playing  games,  digging  in  sand,  modelling  in  clay,  etc. 

IV.  A  Morning  in  a  Kindergarten. — If  we  wish  to  spend  an 
imaginary  morning  in  a  Kindergarten,  we  must  arrive  about 
9.15  a.m.,  when  we  find  the  room  deserted,  the  little  ones  having 
joined  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  seven  and  eight  for  school 
opening.  The  Kindergartner  escorts  us  to  the  big  schoolroom, 
where  we  find  an  assembly  of  forty  to  fifty  children,  aged  from 
three  to  eight,  sitting  on  little  chairs,  the  elder  ones  forming  an 
outer  semicircle,  while  the  little  ones  occupy  the  centre.  The 
appearance  of  the  Kindergartner  is  the  signal  for  such  ex- 
clamations as  :  "  Oh  !  I've  got  news  !  I've  got  double  news  !  " 
or  "  I've  left  my  news  in  the  cloak-room  ;  may  I  fetch  it  ?  " 

Opening. — The  simplest  of  hymns  is  sung,  the  favourite  being 
"  All  things  bright  and  beautiful/'  though  it  is  inadmissible 
in  wet  or  foggy  weather.  The  names  are  called,  and  then 
comes  the  "  morning  talk/'  which  shows  plainly  that  formal 
conversation  lessons  are  quite  unnecessary.  Hands  wave,  more 
or  less  wildly,  and  varied  items  of  news  are  imparted,  from  the 
birth  of  a  little  brother  or  sister  to  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  or  a  visit 
to  the  Zoo.  Many  are  the  objects  of  interest  which  are  displayed 
— coloured  leaves,  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  withered  flowers  picked 
up  on  the  way  to  school,  toys  just  acquired,  highly  coloured 
advertisements,  quaint  but  original  drawings,  and  home-made 
toys  which  refuse  to  stand  up.  For  all  the  Kindergartner  has 
an  encouraging  remark,  while  she  inculcates  consideration  for 
others  and  fair  "  turns  "  at  listening  as  well  as  speaking.  Fifteen 
minutes  pass  quickly,  and  then  all  move,  the  older  children 
going  to  ordinary  infant-school  work,  conducted  on  modern  lines 
and  leaving  as  much  scope  as  possible  for  the  child's  own 
initiative,  while  the  little  ones  return  to  the  Kindergarten. 

Attending  to  Pet  Animals.— They  sit  for  a  moment  while  the 
work  of  each  is  chosen  or  allotted,  then  they  themselves  attend 
to  the  wants  of  pets  and  plants.  Sand,  seed,  and  cleaning 
materials  are  all  within  reach,  and  the  children  know  where  to 
find  them.  You  may  see  a  child  carefully  comparing  a  bag  of 
1-9 
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seed  with  what  is  left  in  the  dish,  to  be  sure  he  is  giving  the 
right  kind.  The  bird  has  its  bath  while  its  cage  is  vigorously 
cleaned  and  re-sanded ;  two  little  ones  nurse  the  guinea-pigs  and 
feed  them  with  carrots  while  another  sweeps  out  the  large  zinc- 
lined  cage,  perhaps  getting  right  inside  to  do  it  thoroughly ; 
another  fetches  sawdust  and  hay,  and  another  runs  into  the 
garden  for  dandelions  or  clover.  Growing  seeds  or  plants  are 
generously  watered,  and  all  are  called  to  notice  any  change  that 
has  occurred. 

When  all  is  done  the  monitors  with  brush  and  dustpan  sweep 
up  any  debris,  while  the  others  run  to  the  sand-tray  or  to  draw 
on  the  large  blackboard,  or  to  another  centre  of  interest  placed 
on  the  wide  wooden  top  of  the  guinea-pigs'  cage.  This  varies 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Just  now,  as  it  is  autumn, 
it  is  a  miniature  farm,  for  Harvest  Thanksgivings  are  in  the 
air  and  the  children  have  had  one  for  themselves,  where  the 
fruit,  etc.,  bought  with  their  very  own  pennies,  occupied  one 
table,  while  contributions  from  mothers  and  teachers  filled 
another.  The  farm,  we  are  informed,  is  really  somewhat  beyond 
the  children  of  three  to  four,  who  are  more  suitably  employed 
with  reproductions  from  home  surroundings.  But  the  five-year- 
old  children  are  ready  to  go  farther  afield,  many  of  them  having 
seen  cornfields,  and  the  little  ones  wanted  to  join. 

The  children  have  filled  a  large  zinc  tray  with  sandy  earth, 
and  in  it  have  made  a  representation  of  a  cornfield.  They  have 
made  the  farmer  and  his  men  in  clay,  and  have  already  acted  out 
the  cutting  and  carting  of  the  wheat.  Another  day  a  sheet  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  by  dint  of  rubbing,  beating,  and  shaking 
the  wheat  was  thrashed,  then  the  contents  of  the  sheet  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  tray  and  carried  into  the  garden  and  blown  and  shaken 
to  get  rid  of  the  chaff.  Little  sacks  have  been  cut  and  sewed 
together — size  of  stitches  unlimited — to  hold  the  grain,  and  to- 
day the  children  are  to  be  millers.  Yesterday  some  flat  tiles  were 
well  scrubbed,  and  now  each  child  has  one  on  which  he  places  a  few 
grains  from  his  sack  and  crushes  them  with  a  rounded  stone  as  large 
as  he  can  manipulate.  While  we  watch  we  hear  eager  cries : 
"  It's  comin'  flour  !  "  "  Look  at  mine  !  it  is  flour  !  " 

Later  the  flour  will  be  compared  with  flour  from  the  baker's, 
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and  the  children  will  sift  the  very  small  quantity  they  have 
been  able  to  grind,  though  they  may  have  acted  millers  several 
days  in  succession.  Finally  one  glorious  day  bread  will  be  made, 
not  with  yeast,  but  with  baking-powder,  the  children  helping 
in  turn  to  weigh  and  measure  the  proper  quantities  and  to  do 
the  mixing,  and  each  having  his  own  bit  of  dough  to  shape. 
A  procession  goes  to  the  kitchen  to  see  the  precious  loaves  put 
into  the  oven,  and  great  is  the  excitement  when  the  baking  is  done. 

When  the  millers  cease  work  they  join  the  older  children  for 
exercise.  If  fine,  they  march,  run,  skip,  and  hop  round  the  play- 
ground ;  if  cold  or  wet,  round  the  corridors.  The  piano  gives  the 
rhythm  to  which  the  children  naturally  respond,  but  they  are 
not  teased  about  such  matters  as  keeping  in  step.  The  force  of 
imagination  is  sometimes  called  in  to  keep  the  proceedings  orderly, 
and  the  children  are  by  turns  soldiers  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
birds  flying  and  hopping,  pussy-cats,  jumping  frogs,  etc. 

Then  all  return  to  their  rooms,  and  the  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren sit  in  a  circle  to  hear  a  story.  Another  day  at  this  hour, 
10.30-10.55,  they  may  draw,  paint,  or  model,  or  cut  out  in 
paper  the  scene  they  have  already  carried  out  in  action.  This 
day  the  story  is  Henny  Penny ;  and  no  sooner  has  it  been 
repeated  than  Dickie,  aged  four  and  a  half,  spreads  a  duster 
on  a  chair  and  seats  himself  with  "  I'm  the  king."  "  Well,  I'm 
Henny  Penny,"  says  the  teacher,  and  the  others  quickly  choose 
their  parts.  The  story  is  not  acted  without  variations,  for  the 
king  feels  in  his  pockets  and  instead  of  producing  the  silver 
sixpences  says,  "  I've  got  nothing  !  "  Remonstrance  makes  him 
relent,  and  after  a  pretence  hunt  he  finds  chocolates  with  which 
he  rewards  all  the  poultry  yard  till  he  comes  to  the  last  member, 
when  he  announces  that  the  chocolates  are  done,  "  but  there's  a 
blackbird  for  you,"  he  says  consolingly.  The  fox  in  the  mean- 
time has  stretched  himself  out,  announcing  that  he  is  shot. 

At  ii  a.m.  biscuits  and  milk  are  dispensed  and  the  children 
play  about  as  they  choose.  The  free  playtime  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity  for  the  Kindergarten  children ;  it  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher  and  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  less  should  be  the  interference  as  long  as  the  children 
are  busy  and  happy ;  and  the  more  fresh  air  they  can  get,  the 
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better.  In  this  Kindergarten  it  is  not  often  possible  to  have 
ring-games  or  work  out  of  doors,  because  the  playground  serves 
a  large  school  and  is  in  constant  use ;  but  in  many  others  the 
little  tables  and  chairs  are  carried  outside,  and  much  time  is 
spent  in  the  open  air.  One  great  advantage  here,  however,  is 
a  grassy  bank,  which  the  children  never  tire  of  scrambling  up 
and  rolling  down,  and  which  thus  gives  them  natural  gymnastics. 
If  the  weather  is  fine  the  children  generally  play  outside  for 
half  an  hour,  having  already  had  two  shorter  runs  in  the  garden. 
They  go  home  at  noon,  so  there  is  still  time  for  another  period 
of  what  the  Americans  call  "  seat  work,"  that  they  may  be  rested 
for  the  walk  home. 

To-day  the  children  are  going  to  paint  the  red-and-yellow 
leaves  which  they  have  brought  to  school  with  them.  Each 
child  is  provided  with  a  paint-box,  and  mixes  his  own  paint. 
The  five-year-olds  and  some  still  younger  work  hard  at  their 
leaves,  but  the  very  little  ones  are  still  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
actual  mixing.  It  was  in  this  Kindergarten  that  a  teacher  said 
to  a  little  new  boy,  "  Well,  Willie,  what  are  you  going  to  paint  ?  l! 
and  received  the  answer,  "  I'll  paint  this  piece  of  paper,  thank 
you.5)  But  there  is  a  still  earlier  stage  when  nothing  is  painted 
but  the  paint-box  itself  ;  the  mere  production  of  colour  seems 
to  fascinate  for  a  time  before  there  is  any  desire  to  paint  anything 
in  particular.  Here  the  teacher  rarely  paints  with  the  children, 
though  she  helps  them  to  look  carefully,  and  is  ready  with  "  This 
is  how  I  do  it,"  when  direction  seems  to  be  advisable. 

At  noon  the  Kindergarten  children  ought  to  go  home,  but 
several  wait  till  12.30  for  older  sisters  or  brothers,  and  the  time 
of  waiting  is  usually  spent  in  playing  with  the  sand,  an  occupation 
which  never  seems  to  pall. 

V.  Proper  Use  of  Kindergarten  Exercise. — In  all  this  the 
traditional,  formal,  and  dictated  exercises  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  :  this  Kindergarten  is  avowedly  on  progressive 
lines.  But  it  is  the  dictation  and  the  formality  that  have  dis- 
appeared, not  the  simple  and  childlike  materials.  Children  still 
use  building-blocks,  and  at  times  arrange  coloured  tablets  in 
patterns,  they  still  fold  paper  boats,  etc.,  but  they  no  longer 
discuss  geometrical  form  in  connection  with  their  play  ;  they  still 
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thread  beads,  and  they  may  even  still  plait  paper  mats,  but  no 
one  supposes  that  they  are  gaining  anything  worth  calling 
number  ideas  by  either  occupation.  Such  occupations  as  pricking 
and  sewing  are  gone  altogether,  and  if  stick-laying  appears  at  all 
it  is  only  very  occasionally.  Little  children  ought  never  to  be 
asked  to  prick  out  precise  patterns,  and  older  children  can  spend 
their  time  much  better.  These  things  may  be  profitable  if  taken 
up  now  and  again  at  the  child's  own  sweet  will,  but  are  apt  to 
become  a  weariness  once  they  appear  upon  a  time-table. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  children  of  three  and  four  can 
do  very  little  of  what  is  called  handwork,  and  that  if  they  have 


a  time-table  it  must  be  very  elastic.  They  use  their  hands  in 
grasping  and  using  such  things  as  balls,  dolls,  engines,  push-carts, 
toy-animals,  horse-and-cart,  as  well  as  in  free  manipulation  of 
sand,  modelling  clay,  blackboard  chalk,  crayons,  pencils,  paint- 
brush and  paste-brush.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  young 
children  ought  not  to  use  a  pencil  at  all — that  they  should  be 
confined  to  free-arm  drawing  on  the  blackboard.  The  reason 
given  is  that  these  children  have  not  yet  gained  control  over  their 
finger  muscles,  which  is  true.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  demand  an 
amount  of  control  which  the  child  has  not  attained,  and  quite 
another  to  let  him  have  a  chance  of  gaining  control  by  free 
manipulation  of  any  harmless  tool.  If  children  are  permitted  to 
use  arms  and  hands  and  fingers  freely,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
they  can  do  even  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five.  Such  children 
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delight  in  using  hammer  and  nails,  and  even  in  sawing.  The 
hencoop  on  p.  133  was  planned  and  constructed  by  children  of 
four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  years,  with  very  little  help  from 
the  teacher.  They  found  a  piece  of  wood  the  right  shape  for 
one  side,  and  joined  two  pieces  for  the  other.  The  back  is  made 
of  three  pieces  joined  by  cross-pieces;  and  the  whole  is  quite 
serviceable,  though  rough. 

The  various  operations  connected  with  harvesting  spread 
over  a  long  time,  and  form  a  connected  whole  which  should  satisfy 
those  who  desire  concentration  and  correlation  even  at  the 
Kindergarten  age.  This,  however,  is  not  always  possible,  nor 
is  it  desirable.  "  With  the  world  so  new  and  all,"  it  is  natural 
that  the  ideas  of  young  children  should  be  somewhat  fragmentary 
or  "  scrappy/'  as  Professor  Earl  Barnes  puts  it. 

Seasonal  Aspect. — The  proper  centre  of  interest  is  the  child 
himself  and  his  own  life,  and  from  this  point  of  view  even  the 
Kindergarten  has  its  "  seasonal "  aspect,  though  this  ought  not 
to  be  strained.  When  the  fallen  leaves  have  been  gathered  or 
swept  up  and  played  with,  and  the  prettiest  ones  fastened  on  a 
card — the  six-year-old  children  like  to  see  how  many  different 
kinds  they  can  find,  but  to  the  fours  and  fives  colour  is  the 
only  distinction — then  acorns  and  chestnuts  are  found  in  the 
parks.  Bulbs  have  to  be  planted,  Hallow  E'en  comes  to  some, 
and  Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  others,  and  the  next  great  event  is 
Christmas.  The  interval  is  filled  up  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
the  interest  of  one  child  dominates  the  others,  and  much  time 
is  spent  on  trains  and  railway  stations.  The  doll's-house  may 
require  attention,  and  washing  and  ironing  take  time.  There 
may  be  building  operations  going  on  which  absorb  the  children. 
If  the  children  are  not  possessed  with  ideas  they  wish  to  ex- 
press, the  teacher  knows  well  what  experiences  are  likely  to 
satisfy  them.  Perhaps  playing  at  horses  may  give  the  keynote, 
and  then  a  visit  is  made  to  a  blacksmith's,  and  a  new  circle 
of  ideas  is  begun.  On  one  occasion  some  children  asked  if  they 
could  make  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  doll's  house  into  a  shop, 
and  that  provided  work  for  a  long  time.  At  other  times  a 
certain  story  will  take  hold  of  the  children,  and  that  will  be 
worked  out  in  various  ways. 
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Constructive  Work. 
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Here  as  elsewhere  the  business  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to 
deepen  and  enrich  the  children's  experience,  helping  them  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  what  they  themselves  initiate. 

Constructive  Work. — This  photograph  shows  a  variety  of  con- 
structive work  produced  by  children  varying  in  age  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  and  three  quarter  years.  The  doll's-house  was 
made  from  boxes,  and  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes.  At 
present  the  room  to  the  right  is  a  shop,  with  counter  and  shelves 
behind,  while  a  chair  and  mat  have  been  placed  for  the  customer. 
Two  of  the  rooms  have  friezes  painted  by  the  children,  one  of 
flowers,  one  of  chickens.  Three  rooms  have  carpets,  which  were 
made  on  looms  similar  to  that  which  is  fastened  to  the  blackboard. 
Beside  the  loom  hang  two  mats,  and  below  is  another  still  on 
its  loom.  The  carpets  were  made  in  strips  and  sewn  together, 
those  who  were  too  small  to  make  carpets  making  mats.  All 
the  furniture  has  been  made  by  the  children,  who  also  sawed 
out  the  door  and  windows  after  the  teacher  had  done  the  begin- 
ning. The  flat-irons  are  not  quite  in  proportion,  but  they  can 
be  really  heated,  and  do  good  work  when  a  washing  has  been 
accomplished.  The  carpets  can  be  swept,  but  are  not  easy  to 
lift,  having  been  tacked  down  with  zeal. 

The  palings  round  the  farm  were  easily  made  by  children 
of  five,  and  six  months  later  they  made  the  barn,  with  its  thatch. 
The  farmer  himself,  his  men  and  his  family,  were  modelled  in 
clay,  and  a  clay  chicken  may  be  seen,  which,  it  was  announced, 
had  crept  through  the  fence  into  the  cornfield. 

Such  representations  give  great  pleasure  and  much  occupation ; 
and  they  help  to  a  more  natural  form  of  correlation.  In  the 
Kindergarten  it  may  be  a  garden,  farm,  or  field,  or  a  road  with 
houses  and  shops.  In  spring  the  field  is  really  ploughed  and  sown 
with  wheat  saved  from  autumn  thrashing,  and  when  the  seed 
sprouts  the  children  are  delighted.  In  the  next  room,  where 
the  children  are  six  to  seven,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiawatha,  and 
even  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  give  opportunity  for  much 
ingenuity  and  imagination  ;  and  for  the  seven  to  eight-year-old 
children  there  is  a  forest  where  primitive  man  lives  in  trees,  till 
he  discovers  fire,  when  he  descends  to  cave  or  to  hut.  Weaving 
and  the  making  of  tools  and  weapons  of  pottery  and  such-like 
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is  carried  out  in  connection  with  this,  something  after  the  manner 
of  the  work  done  in  Professor  Dewey's  experimental  school, 
and  with  very  good  results. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  work  with  large  classes  as  is  possible  with  smaller  numbers, 
still  much  can  be,  and  has  been,  done  on  the  same  lines.  For 
such  "  representations/1  use  can  be  made  of  the  little  sand-trays 
which  are  in  such  general  use  for  less  interesting  work ;  and  with 
a  little  brown  paper  and  cheap  white  kitchen  paper,  paint,  or 
coloured  chalk,  scissors,  etc.,  every  child  even  in  a  large  class 
can  have  a  chance  to  express  himself.  The  children  delight  to 
bring  from  home  such  simple  odds  and  ends  as  they  can  find- 
empty  boxes  and  cotton  reels,  bits  of  looking-glass  or  of  silver 
paper  to  represent  water,  stones  for  rocks,  etc.  If  the  teacher 
desires  to  have  a  larger  scene  to  help  her  children  to  realise 
better  what  new  ideas  she  is  bringing  before  them,  they  can  take 
turns  at  the  big  sand-tray  while  the  majority  use  the  small  ones. 
No  matter  how  large  the  class  is,  the  drawing,  painting,  and 
modelling  can  be  individual  work  showing  individual  thought. 

The  Kindergarten,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  conceived 
to  foster  the  instincts  of  activity,  of  investigation  and  of  con- 
struction. The  instinct  of  investigation  expresses  itself  in  the 
child's  attempt  to  acquaint  himself  with  everything  around  him, 
and  Froebel  speaks  of  his  "intense  desire "  to  understand  Nature, 
and  of  his  "  intense  craving  "  for  stories  which  help  him  to  under- 
stand his  own  life  and  that  of  others.  Both  of  these  cravings 
the  Kindergarten  endeavours  to  satisfy. 

VI.  Nature  Work  in  the  Kindergarten. — Young  children  ought 
not  to  have  formal  Nature  lessons.  Under  six  years  old  they 
play  with  pet  animals,  watch  and  tend  them ;  they  sow  seeds, 
plant  bulbs  and  care  for  them,  and  delight  in  every  sign  of 
growth  ;  they  find  caterpillars,  snails,  and  worms,  and  watch  them 
with  eager  interest ;  they  make  daisy  chains  and  iris-leaf  boats, 
and  so  on.  The  teacher's  business  in  all  this  is  chiefly  to  show 
sympathetic  interest  in  all  discoveries,  and  to  help  the  slower 
children  to  profit  by  those  of  the  brighter  members,  to  give  a 
name  here  and  a  suggestion  there ;  and  to  train  in  gentleness, 
in  care  for  the  weak,  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 
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Even  as  the  children  grow  older,  the  less  of  formality  the 
greater  is  likely  to  be  the  interest.  With  animals  to  watch,  the 
questions  are  usually  :  "  What  is  he  doing  ?  How  does  he  do  it  ? 
Why  does  he  do  it  ?  Can  we  do  it  ?  How  is  it  that  he  can  ?  " 
Action  almost  always  comes  first,  unless  the  object  of  interest  is 
something  like  a  butterfly  or  a  rabbit,  when  beauty  of  colour  or 
softness  of  fur  may  be  the  first  attraction.  Information  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  interest;  so  long  as  the  children  are 
content  to  watch  and  to  admire,  the  teacher  should  let  Nature 
teach,  and  keep  herself  in  the  background.  If  cows  and  calves, 
sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  kids,  can  be  found  near  enough, 
these  should  be  visited ;  if  not,  pictures,  stories,  and  descriptions 
from  the  teacher's  own  experience  must  take  the  place  of  reality. 
Full  use  must  be  made  of  gardens,  parks,  and  commons  in  the 
vicinity.  Most  Kindergarten  teachers  try  to  have  something  in 
the  way  of  gardening,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  systematic 
is  practicable  for  young  children.  There  are  periodic  activities 
such  as  seed-sowing  and  haymaking,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
keep  a  number  of  children  inactive,  taking  turns  to  do  what 
could  easily  be  accomplished  by  two  or  three.  When  there  are 
daisies,  dandelions,  and  buttercups  to  be  gathered,  these  should 
be  put  in  water  by  the  children ;  and  where  this  is  impossible, 
supplies  can  often  be  sent  from  country  schools,  enabling  town 
children  to  carry  fragrant  bunches  to  brighten  dull  homes. 

VII.  Suitable  Kindergarten  Stories. — When  children  have  been 
in  the  Kindergarten  for  a  year  or  two,  they  can  appreciate  really 
good  stories,  such  as  the  simplest  Greek  myths,  the  educative 
value  of  which  is  beyond  dispute.  But  for  little  children  from 
three  years  old  to  four  and  a  half,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  good 
material,  and  teachers  are  often  content  to  use  what  is  common- 
place or  weak.  The  kind  of  story  which  suits  the  little  ones 
best  is  the  cumulative  story,  such  as  "Henny  Penny "  or  "Billy 
Bobtail/1  or  at  least  one  with  a  considerable  amount  of  repe- 
tition, such  as  the  inimitable  "  Three  Bears  "  or  "  Red  Riding 
Hood."  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  repetition 
— which  must  help  towards  grasp  both  of  ideas  and  of  language — 
these  stories  may  perhaps  serve  the  purpose  of  making  some 
sort  of  whole  out  of  the  child's  scattered  experience.  The 
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ethical  point  of  view  comes  in  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  such  baby 
classics.  A  good  collection  is  to  be  found  in  Rhymes  and 
Stories,  by  M.  F  Lansing  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Miss  Maud  Lindsay  in 
her  Mother  Stories  (Milton  Bradley  Co.),  has  been  very  successful 
in  catching  the  form  of  these  old  stories.  Some  of  hers  are 
excellent— e.g.  "  The  Little  Grey  Pony/'  with  its  appeal  to  the 
child's  delight  both  in  rhythm  and  in  rhyme,  and  its  suggestion 
of  mutual  helpfulness  and  interdependence.  Miss  Poulsson's 
well-known  In  the  Child  World  contains  many  good  stories,  and 
so  does  The  Story  Hour,  by  K.  D.  Wiggin. 

After  these  simple  stories  come  fairy-stories,  where  a  distinctly 
ethical  element  does  appear,  the  virtue  emphasised  being  that 
of  kindness  whether  to  animals  or  to  the  old  or  weak — a  virtue 
well  within  the  children's  grasp.  "  Cinderella,"  "  The  Sleeping 
Beauty/'  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "  The  Elves  and  the  Shoe- 
maker," " Snow-white  and  Rose-red "  are  among  the  best.  "The 
Ugly  Duckling,"  though  not  a  fairy-tale,  is  on  the  same  level, 
and  a  charming  set  of  stories  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  The 
Brownies  (Bell  &  Sons),  which  are  appreciated  by  children 
varying  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  years  old.  The  simpler  Greek 
myths  can  be  told  to  children  of  five  if  these  children  are  already 
accustomed  to  stories — e.g.  "Midas,"  "  Pandora,"  " Persephone," 
and  "  Philemon  and  Baucis."  A  good  collection  of  legends  is 
entitled  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts,  by  A.  F.  Brown  (Longman, 
Green  &  Co.).  For  animal-stories  nothing  can  surpass  the  Jungle 
Book,  which  is  as  dear  to  adults  as  to  children.  The  simplest 
of  these  stories  is  that  of  Mowgli  himself,  and  "  Rikki  Tikki 
Tavi." 

There  are  also  certain  long  stories  which  can  be  used  with 
young  children — e.g.  Water  Babies  and  At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind.  If  these  are  told,  each  day's  story  must  be  a  whole 
in  itself;  it  must  not  leave  off  before  a  climax,  like  a  story 
in  a  magazine.  Such  treatment  of  continuous  stories  offers  one 
solution  to  the  difficulty,  that  while  children  ought  to  have 
plenty  of  literature,  yet  the  introduction  of  many  characters 
without  a  sufficient  time-interval  makes  for  confusion  and  loss 
of  interest. 

With  the  exception  of  Water  Babies  and  The  Jungle  Book, 
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there  are  not  many  good  Nature  stories,  though  the  fairy-tales  and 
myths  deal  with  nature  subjects.  Few  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables 
from  Nature  have  incident  enough  for  children.  Rear  ton's  Strange 
Adventures  in  Dicky-Bird  Land  is  good  and  not  very  well  known, 
but  the  pseudo-scientific  story  is  universally  condemned. 

VIII.  Singing  and  Poetry. — The  child's  pleasure  in   rhythm, 
whether  of  words  or  of  musical  tone,  ought  to  be  fostered  in 
various  ways.     All  children  love  nursery  rhymes,  both  said  and 
sung.     Kindergarten  teachers  leave  out  such  unsuitable  rhymes 
as  "There  I  met  an  old  man  who  wouldn't  say  his  prayers/' 
but  there  are  not    very  many  of  those.     Augener  publishes  a 
good  collection  with  the  old  tunes,  edited  and  arranged  by  Moffat 
and   Kidson   (Augener,  No.  8918).      A   good  Book  of  Verses  for 
Children  is  compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas  (Grant  Richards).     Miss 
Lettice    Thomson's  Little  English  Poems  is  very  good,  and  so 
are  her  Poems  for   Junior  Schools,  including  poems  for   spring 
and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  "  Easy  Narrative  Poems,"  and 
"Poems  about  Fairies."     Many  poems  from  Stevenson's  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses  are  included  in  these  collections,  but  all  teachers 
of  young  children  should  have  Stevenson's  book  itself. 

Miss  Poulsson's  Finger  Plays  (Cur wen  &  Son)  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  songs  for  the  youngest  class ;  and  Songs  of  the  Child 
World,  by  Gaynor  (John  Church  Co.,  New  York),  and  Songs 
and  Games  for  Little  Ones,  by  Jenks  and  Walker  (Curwen  &  Sons), 
contain  good  verses  set  to  good  music. 

IX.  Games. — Any  game  suitable  for  children  of  Kindergarten  age 
may  be  called  a  Kindergarten  game.     As  the  first  Kindergartners 
were  Germans  and  unacquainted  with  English  children's  games, 
they  naturally  translated  their  own ;  and  as  they  had  to  fit  the 
words  to  the  tune,  the  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.     Now- 
adays English  games  of  various  kinds,  both  old  and  new,  are  in 
general  use,  but  the  selection  is  not  always  judicious.     The  chil- 
dren should  make  their  own  nature  games  and  their  own  trade 
games,  and  these  need  not  always  be  accompanied  by  singing. 
Sometimes  a  song  such  as  the  favourite  "  Come,  little  leaves," 
will  take  their  fancy,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  game  should 
be  left  to  the  children,  not  dictated  by  the  teacher.     In  all  cases 
the  game  must  be  a  game  and  never  an  information  lesson.     Nor 
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ought  the  time  allotted  to  games  to  be  spent  in  learning  words 
and  music.  Old  English  games  such  as  "  Oats  and  Beans  and 
Barley/'  "  Here  we  come  up  the  Green  Grass/'  with  the  more 
familiar  "  Nuts  in  May/'  and  "  Oranges  and  Lemons/'  are  very 
suitable ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  teach  to  any  children  games  with 
vulgar  suggestions  about  marriage,  as  in  "  Here  come  three 
Sailors/'  nor  does  it  seem  advisable  to  teach  games  about  death 
and  burial  such  as  "Old  Roger"  and  "Booman."  Children  play 
at  funerals,  as  they  play  at  everything  they  see,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  an  adult,  to  whom  death  is  a  solemn  fact,  should 
actually  teach  children  to  dance  about  singing  gleefully,  "  Old 
Roger  is  dead  and  he  lies  in  his  grave."  Healthy  romping  kept 
under  control  by  rhythm,  such  as  we  have  in  "Looby  Loo,"  and 
"  There  was  a  Jolly  Miller,"  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  somewhat  stately  circle  games  which  came  to  us  from  Germany. 
What  ought  never  to  appear  in  a  Kindergarten  or  an  Infant 
School  is  any  attempt  at  elaboration.  The  games  should  be 
considered  always  and  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children, 
never  from  that  of  the  spectator.  Lightness  of  foot  and  daintiness 
of  movement  may  be  encouraged  and  roughness  must  be  elimi- 
nated, but  difficult  movements  and  studied  attitudes  have  no 
place  whatever  in  the  game  of  a  child. 

The  song-books  already  named  will  supply  nature  games,  and 
a  cheap  and  good  selection  of  English  games  is  that  made  by 
Mrs.  Kirk,  Old  English  Games  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  A 
fuller  and  more  expensive  collection  has  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Gomme.  Two  series  were  published  by  David  Nutt,  and  a  third 
by  George  Allen. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  different  forms  of  handwork 
practised  in  the  Kindergartens  of  to-day. 

X.  Modelling,  Drawing,  and  Painting. — These  three  are  mainly, 
as  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke  still  labours  to  teach,  so  many  forms  of 
language  ;  consequently  the  main  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  see 
that  the  child  has  ideas  more  or  less  definite  according  to  his 
stage  of  development,  which  he  desires  to  express.  There  should 
be  no  graded  courses ;  a  child  of  four  must  be  allowed  to  draw 
or  model  the  human  figure  as  freely  as  if  he  had  reached  the 
"  life  "  class. 
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After  a  little  time  of  pure  experimenting  with  modelling-clay, 
the  little  child  will  begin  to  shape  what  is  most  familiar  to  him  ; 
very  often  he  models  articles  used  in  the  kitchen.  There  should 
be  no  formal  classification  into  forms  derived  from  ball,  cube, 
and  cylinder,  nor  should  there  be  any  artificial  restriction  as  to 
what  part  of  hand  or  fingers  is  to  be  used.  Tools  should  not  be 
given  early,  as  they  suggest  cutting,  not  modelling.  More  intelli- 
gent work  will  be  done  in  clay,  as  in  drawing,  if  the  children  model 
articles  they  are  going  to  use,  or  scenes  in  which  they  have  taken 
part.  There  is  some  purpose  in  distinguishing  the  shape  of  an 
apple  from  that  of  a  potato  if  the  point  is  to  furnish  a  green- 
grocer's shop.  Nursery  rhymes  furnish  good  scenes  for  modelling, 
and  the  children  may  make  them  in  groups,  one  child  making 
Mother  Hubbard,  another  the  cupboard,  and  a  third  the  dog, 
or  each  child  may  make  the  whole.  As  the  children  get  older 
they  will  enjoy  making  a  series — e.g.  one  day  the  dog  sitting  up 
begging,  and  another  time  running  beside  his  mistress. 

The  illustration  on  p.  135  shows  such  work  done  by  children 
of  six  and  seven  who  have  passed  through  the  Kindergarten. 

Drawing. — There  should  be  no  rigid  rules,  as  that  a  child 
"must  draw  mass  and  never  outline/'  or  "  must  begin  in  the 
centre  and  work  out."  Whether  a  child  draws  mass  or  line 
depends  very  much  upon  the  kind  of  tool  he  begins  with.  Froebel 
saw  long  since,  what  any  one  can  see,  that  a  child  experimenting 
with  a  pointed  tool  makes  lines,  and  "these  lines  direct  his 
attention  to  the  linear  phenomena  of  surrounding  objects : 
now  the  head  becomes  a  circle,  and  now  the  circle  becomes  a 
head,  etc."  In  this  way  he  gains  what  Mr.  E.  Cooke  calls  a 
"  language  of  line."  Whatever  be  the  tools,  the  action  should 
be  free. 

Little  children  represent  by  drawing  not  what  is  actually 
visible,  but  what  they  know  exists ;  e.g.  a  picture  of  a  dog  shows 
four  legs  of  equal  length,  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  a  house,  and  a  jug  may  be  drawn 
with  a  circle  beside  it  representing  "  the  hole  in  the  jug,"  or  a 
flower  and  its  stalk  may  have  no  connection.  If  they  are  left 
to  manipulate  freely,  but  helped  to  see  correctly,  good  work 
results.  The  drawings  overleaf  show  how  differently  children  in 
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one  class  may  represent  their  own  actions  of  threshing  corn  on 
the  floor  and  grinding  it  on  a  table. 

Colouring. — A  child's  artistic  taste  seems  to  be  grounded  in 
the  joy  he  gets  from  colour.  Almost  any  work  can  be  made 
palatable  to  him  if  he  may  use  coloured  chalk  or  paint.  As  soon 
as  possible  children  should  have  their  own  boxes  and  mix  their 
own  paints.  Little  paint-boxes  are  very  cheap,  and  paint  is  often 
wasted  when  the  teacher  mixes  large  quantities.  The  colours 
needed  are  not  many;  gamboge,  cobalt,  crimson  lake  and 
Vandyke  brown  will  produce  most  shades  required. 

Weaving. — This  occupation  is  more  suited  for  older  than  for 
younger  children,  but  in  small  classes  or  with  particularly  capable 
children  it  is  often  quite  successful.  The  paper  mat  is  not  much 
used  now,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used,  pro- 
vided the  strips  are  not  too  fine  or  too  highly  glazed,  and  provided 
that  the  children  themselves  do  the  "  making-up  "  into  hair- 
tidies,  etc.,  and  not  the  teacher.  For  real  weaving  various 
materials  are  in  use — bast,  cotton,  wool,  candle  wicking,  etc.  A 
text -book  like  that  of  Miss  Swannell,  Weaving  for  Little  Children 
(Philip  &  Son),  will  give  all  necessary  information. 

Paper  Folding  and  Cutting. — This  kind  of  work  used  to  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Kindergarten,  but  now  idea  or  pur- 
pose governs  choice  of  material.  When  boxes  are  wanted  for 
seeds,  acorns,  etc.,  they  can  easily  be  made  of  paper.  Chairs, 
beds,  and  grandfather-clocks  can  be  made  for  the  doll's-house, 
boats  to  sail  in  a  tub  of  water,  pigs  for  the  farmyard  are  all  to 
be  found  in  the  old  "  series  "  of  paper  objects.  All  children 
enjoy  cutting  out  pictures ;  but  the  cutting  of  scraps  from  old 
magazines,  gardeners*  catalogues,  etc.,  and  pasting  them  on  sheets 
of  green  linen  to  make  a  scrapbook,  is  more  interesting  and 
more  natural  than  the  old  cutting  of  patterns.  Free  cutting  of 
illustrations  for  stories  is  intelligent  work,  and  with  the  aid  of 
coloured  chalk  good  pictures  can  be  made  to  adorn  the  scrapbook. 

XI.  Dewey  on  Froebel's  Principles. — We  may  conclude  this 
article  by  quoting  Professor  Dewey's  summary  of  Froebel's 
principles  ;  for  unless  principle  guide  method  the  best  of  systems 
will  be  abused.  "  Speaking  generally,"  says  Professor  Dewey, 
"  these  principles  are  : 
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"i.  That  the  primary  business  of  school  is  to  train  children 
in  co-operative  and  mutually  helpful  living  ;  to  foster  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  mutual  interdependence,  and  to  help  them 
practically  in  making  the  adjustments  that  will  carry  this  spirit 
into  overt  deeds. 

"2.  That  the  primary  root  of  all  educative  activity  is  in  the 
instinctive,  impulsive  attitudes  and  activities  of  the  child,  and 
not  in  the  presentation  and  application  of  external  material, 
whether  through  the  ideas  of  others  or  through  the  senses  ;  and 
that,  accordingly,  numberless  spontaneous  activities  of  children, 
plays,  games,  mimic  efforts,  even  the  apparently  meaningless 
motions  of  infants — exhibitions  previously  ignored  as  trivial, 
futile,  or  even  condemned  as  positively  evil — are  capable  of 
educational  use,  nay,  are  the  foundation-stones  of  educational 
method. 

"3.  That  these  individual  tendencies  and  activities  are 
organised  and  directed  through  the  uses  made  of  them  to  repro- 
duce on  the  child's  plane  the  typical  doings  and  occupations  of 
the  larger,  maturer  society  into  which  he  is  finally  to  go  forth  ; 
and  that  it  is  through  productive  and  creative  use  that  valuable 
knowledge  is  secured  and  clinched." 
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THE    INFANT    SCHOOL 
By  Miss  KATE  F.  BREMNER 

Mistress  of  Method  under  Edinburgh  School  Board 

THE  Infant  School  claims  the  children  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
upon  Infant  teachers  rests  the  responsibility  of  using  the  two 
succeeding  years  so  that,  provided  the  child  makes  a  fairly  con- 
secutive record  of  attendance,  he  shall  have  reached  such  a  stage 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  mental  possibilities  as  will  enable  him 
to  pass  into  the  junior  department  of  the  elementary  school  at 
seven. 

In  considering  how  such  a  result  may  be  brought  about  effec- 
tively, yet  sympathetically,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  each  school 
one's  individual  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  home  life  generally, 
and  of  the  experience  which  is  likely  to  have  been  part  of  the 
child's  life  previous  to  his  coming  to  school.  In  a  district  where 
children  come  from  intelligent  homes,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  the  new  conditions,  and  are  not  long 
in  finding  opportunity  to  express  themselves  quite  freely ;  but  the 
less  fortunate  children  have  few  interests  to  talk  about,  and 
the  balls  and  bricks,  which  are  old  friends  with  new  faces  to  the 
child  accustomed  to  play  with  them,  are  things  of  novelty  to  the 
toyless  child,  whose  lack  of  deftness  in  arranging  his  bricks  and 
sticks  shows  how  much  he  has  lost  from  want  of  opportunity  for 
finger  manipulation.  He  has  yet  to  develop  the  power  already 
acquired  at  home  by  the  more  fortunate  child,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  we  would  fain  open  the  doors  of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  where 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  he  would  be  supplied  with  the 
hand  and  eye  stimulus  and  the  opportunity  for  oral  self-expres- 
sion which  he  should  have  before  he  reaches  the  Infant  School  if  he 
is  to  start  in  it  fairly  at  five. 

I — 10  *45 
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Relation  to  Kindergarten. — For  all  children  Kindergarten 
training  is  good,  because  much  of  its  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
only  in  the  little  social  world  of  the  Kindergarten  ;  but  to  the  chil- 
dren whose  playground  is  the  street,  and  who  have  no  home  worthy 
the  name,  its  value  is  incalculable.  This  contention  has  been  so 
generally  accepted  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  Free 
Kindergarten  training  for  all  neglected  children.  Until  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  teachers  in  poor  districts  should  devote 
the  first  term  of  school  life  to  supplying  experiences  and  interests 
which  will  develop  the  child's  muscular  powers  and  awaken  his 
intelligent  observation,  should  encourage  him  to  talk  of  what 
he  feels  and  sees,  and  so  put  him  in  possession  of  his  own  possi- 
bilities before  attempting  in  any  formal  way  to  deal  with  them. 
One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  children  who  have  been  treated  from  the  beginning  as 
intelligent  creatures  and  the  unfortunate  little  people  who  have 
given  up  asking  questions  because  no  one  has  ever  had  time  to 
answer  them.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  one  case  the  teacher 
has  to  begin  at  a  stage  which  in  the  other  case  has  already  been 
passed. 

Of  course,  in  every  case  when  a  child  first  comes  to  school 
he  has  to  adapt  himself  to  an  entirely  new  environment.  A  child 
accustomed  to  the  changes  involved  in  visiting  different  homes 
and  places  with  his  parents  falls  into  a  new  condition  of  things 
comparatively  rapidly,  because  of  his  adaptability  having  been 
already  exercised ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  every  child 
to  assimilate  the  school  atmosphere  gradually  and  surely,  so  that 
his  affection  and  confidence  may  be  won  and  kept.  Love  is  the 
first  great  essential ;  the  teacher  who  touches  the  heart  of  the 
child  will  find  that  hand  and  head  will  respond  to  his  will,  as  far 
as  the  child's  natural  ability  allows. 

Children  who  have  had  a  Free  Kindergarten  training,  and 
children  who  up  to  the  age  of  five  have  been  trained  in  a  good 
home,  may  be  considered  as  ready  for  the  Infant  School,  with  a 
fairly  equal  start.  The  first  few  weeks  may  be  taken  up  with 
an  amplified  recapitulation  of  songs,  games,  gifts,  and  occupations 
already  familiar  to  the  Kindergarten  child  and  quickly  acquired 
by  the  others.  Under  "  Kindergarten  "  such  a  programme  has 
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been  fully  dealt  with.  The  Kindergarten  becomes  the  Infant 
School  whenever  in  the  day's  time-table  are  included  any  or  all 
of  the  three  Rs,  but  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  informal  teaching 
in  these  subjects  takes  a  more  formal  aspect ;  the  one  simply 
merges  naturally  into  the  other  as  the  children  get  to  understand 
more  and  more  the  meaning  of  orderly  freedom. 

"  The  value  of  any  act  of  the  teaching  process  lies  not  in  the 
intrinsic  utility  of  the  subject  taught,  nor  in  the  trained  and  skilful 
application  of  the  process  itself,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  calls 
into  play  the  natural  activities  of  the  children,  and  develops  in 
them  a  sense  of  their  powers.  ...  It  is  of  the  essence  of  teaching 
that  the  mind  of  the  teacher  should  touch  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
He  will  seek  at  each  stage  to  adjust  his  mind  to  theirs  .  .  .  and 
so  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  partnership  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge." * 

If  these  suggestions  apply  more  forcibly  at  one  stage  of  train- 
ing than  another,  surely  that  stage  is  at  the  beginning,  when  the 
attitude  of  the  child  towards  his  teacher  and  his  work  is  in  process 
of  development.  The  unfortunate  effects  of  a  wrong  start  are  diffi- 
cult to  undo.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  school  progress,  a  child  falls 
under  the  blight  of  an  unsympathetic  teacher,  a  succeeding  benefi- 
cent experience  may  recreate  for  the  child  his  former  enthusiasms 
because  he  has  once  known  the  joy  of  responsive  sympathy  ;  but 
a  little  child  who  begins  his  pilgrimage  in  a  wilderness  of  misunder- 
standing is  handicapped  at  the  start,  and  once  he  succumbs  into 
passivity  there  is  a  check  to  his  emotional  growth,  for  which  no 
later  experience  will  ever  quite  atone. 

After  all,  it  is  not  "  What  shall  we  teach  our  little  children  ?  " 
It  is,  "  How  shall  we  teach  them  ?  "  Here  lessons  on  the  three 
Rs,  which  Kindergartners  would  debar  from  the  first  year  of  an 
Infant  School  programme,  are  giving  pleasure  to  interested 
children ;  there  lessons  on  subjects  bearing  the  seal  of  approba- 
tion are  dragging  their  weary  length  along,  the  children  bored 
to  distraction.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  teacher's  individual 
interpretation  of  any  lesson. 

Accommodation  and  Equipment. — The  Infant  School  may  exist 
as  a  separate  school  under  the  full  control  of  a  head  mistress.  In 

1  Suggestions  for  Teachers  (Board  of  Education). 
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the  case  of  small  schools  the  Infants  may  be  in  charge  of  a  class 
mistress  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher.  In  large 
elementary  schools  the  Infant  School  is  usually  a  separate  depart- 
ment under  the  superintendence  of  a  head  mistress  and  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  head  master,  who,  though  taking 
no  part  in  the  organisation  and  working  of  the  department,  has 
his  say  in  any  arrangement  which  touches  his  interest  as  head 
master  of  the  whole  school. 

A  central  hall  in  which  the  children  can  play  games  of  all  kinds 
is  now  to  be  found  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Infant  Department 
in  schools  of  recent  construction.  Classes  can  be  gathered  in  the 


Height  of  Cha.it*  /2 


hall  whenever  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  teachers  and  children 
should  meet  together,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  Such 
a  hall  should  never  be  unoccupied  ;  the  more  use  made  of  it  for 
purposes  of  recreation,  the  better  for  the  children,  who,  as  yet, 
do  not  benefit  as  they  might  from  the  means  in  many  cases 
provided  for  relaxation,  because  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  good  resulting  from  an  interlude  of  orderly  yet  free  play. 

The  room  in  which  the  five-year-olds  are  accommodated  should 
be  furnished  with  kindergarten  chairs  and  tables  or  single  desks. 
The  tables  and  chairs  have  the  advantage  of  being  portable,  and 
that  is  a  great  consideration  where  there  is  no  hall,  because  they 
can  be  moved  aside  to  clear  the  floor-space  for  games. 

Tables  and  chairs  of  the  pattern  here  shown  have  been  found 
suitable,  and  are  in  use  in  the  Infant  Department  of  Stirling  High 
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School.  Single  tables  with  lockers  are  now  in  use  in  the  Infant 
Department  of  Balfour  Street  School,  Leith.  Each  child  has 
great  joy  in  the  possession  of  a  drawer  or  a  locker  all  his  own,  in 
which  to  keep  his  treasures  :  to  have  a  tidy  drawer  is  part  of 
his  training.  Being  provided  with  a  receptacle  of  his  own,  he  has 
his  materials  at  hand,  and  can  busy  himself  at  an  odd  time  with 
drawing,  paper-folding,  tablet-laying,  or  any  form  of  occupation 
which  has  an  immediate  interest  for  him.  By  the  exercise  of  his 


own  Initiative  in  this  way,  he  gams  in  self-reliance  and  readiness 
of  resource. 

Many  Infant  rooms  are  furnished  with  dual  desks,  and  often 
the  seats  are  too  high  for  little  children.  In  regard  to  "  Posture  " 
one  finds  in  the  Suggestions  the  following  sensible  recom- 
mendations under  "  Hygienic  Considerations  in  the  Treatment 
of  Infants  "  :  "  Posture  and  movement  should  be  as  free  and 
unconscious  as  possible.  The  teacher  should  only  interfere  when 
there  is  any  strain  or  really  bad  position.  .  .  .  Children  should 
never  be  required  to  sit  with  their  arms  folded  behind  their 
backs  or  over  their  chests/1  To  insist  that  a  class  of  infants 
shall  assume  a  uniform  position  in  uniform  seats  at  uniform 
desks,  which  may  or  may  not  suit  the  individual  child,  and 
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maintain  it  during  an  entire  lesson,  is  quite  likely  to  engender 
the  strain  and  fatigue  it  is  supposed  to  prevent. 

Where  the  single-desk  arrangement  has  been  adopted  there 
is  no  need  for  a  gallery,  as  the  teacher  has  no  difficulty  in 
overlooking  all  the  children. 

The  colour  of  the  schoolroom  walls  should  be  in  some  soft, 
light,  restful  tone  of  green  or  yellow. 

A  wall-board  in  black  or  dark  green  or  some  neutral  shade 
should  surround  the  room,  so  that  the  children  can  have  scope 
for  free-arm  drawing. 

A  strip  of  wood  to  which  paperwork  of  any  kind  may  be 
attached  should  be  fixed  round  the  walls  at  a  suitable  height. 
The  display  of  work,  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  giving  evidence 
of  the  most  care,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  children,  and 
the  head  teacher  generally  finds  something  to  attract  attention 
and  to  give  opportunity  for  a  word  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
individual  children. 

Pictures  should  be  the  best  obtainable  in  suitability  and 
interest.  The  Art  for  Schools'  Association,  Passmore  Edwards 
Settlement,  London,  supplies  approved  pictures,  and  teachers 
would  be  well  advised  to  apply  for  a  list  when  adding  to  their 
collection. 

Such  illustrations  as  are  printed  for  special  lessons  should 
be  used  only  as  occasion  requires,  and  not  as  permanent  wall- 
pictures. 

Pictures  of  typical  plant  and  animal  life  will  find  a  place  upon 
the  wall  as  seasonal  conditions  suggest,  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  making  the  class  environment  reflect  the  subject- 
matter  which  is  under  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
children. 

Such  studies  in  black  and  white  as  those  illustrative  of 
Christina  Rossetti's  "  Months  J>  (G.  Philip  &  Son)  may  be  made 
more  attractive  to  little  children  by  being  delicately  tinted  in 
water  colour. 

Black  cloth  wall-sheets  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  effectively 
for  seasonal  sketches  in  coloured  chalk,  or  for  a  serial  record  of 
observations  made  in  connection  with  plant  and  animal  life  in  the 
classroom,  or  in  the  school  neighbourhood. 
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Plants  are  indispensable  because  of  the  appeal  they  make 
to  the  interest,  the  wonder,  and  the  love  of  the  children.  Seeds 
are  sown  and  bulbs  are  set,  and  every  classroom  should  show 
some  result  of  the  little  gardeners'  care. 

A  canary  in  a  cage,  gold-fish  in  a  bowl,  make  demands  upon 
the  interest  and  care  of  the  children.  A  butterfly-cage  in  a  sunny 
window  affords  new  delight  day  by  day  as  the  chrysalis  cases  yield 
up  their  treasures.  The  butterflies,  after  having  been  welcomed 
and  admired  as  they  flutter  round  the  flowers  in  the  cage,  are 
allowed  to  fly  away  into  the  summer  air.  To  feel  a  chrysalis 
moving  spasmodically  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  awakens  a  throb 
of  wonder  which  brings  a  child  very  close  to  the  mystery  of  life. 
In  watching  the  play  of  emotion  which  passes  over  the  features 
of  a  child  thus  absorbed,  one  realises  how  much  is  lost  to  him  when 
no  opportunity  is  given  for  some  such  experience.  A  minute's 
intense  feeling  of  grief  or  joy  may  reveal  to  us  depths  in  our- 
selves unsuspected  before.  So  any  intense  experience  in  which 
his  whole  being  is  absorbed  means  a  leap  in  the  development 
of  the  child's  emotional  nature. 

The  school  garden  makes  its  appeal  to  the  child's  practical 
interest,  and  we  look  for  an  awakened  sense  of  civic  pride  and 
loyalty  in  the  children  who  carry  their  regard  for  the  school 
garden  into  their  care  for  the  public  gardens,  in  which,  as  custo- 
dians of  the  city's  beauty,  they  feel  they  have  a  proprietary 
interest. 

The  Proper  Point  of  View  in  Framing  a  Curriculum. — The 
justification  for  the  inclusion  of  any  particular  subject  in  the 
Infant  School  curriculum  wholly  depends  upon  the  teacher  being 
able  to  consider  that  subject  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  and 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  training  and  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
its  own  sake  at  all.  A  reading-lesson  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher 
may  be  much  more  illuminating  and  delightful  to  a  little  child, 
and  may  afford  more  scope  for  his  self-expression  than  a  Nature- 
lesson  in  the  hands  of  another.  For  this  reason  it  is  unwise  to 
dogmatise  regarding  what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it,  but  every 
lesson  on  every  subject  taught  to  little  children  should  make 
its  appeal  to  their  interest,  their  self-activity,  their  appreciation 
by  sight,  sound,  touch,  their  imagination,  their  capacity  for 
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joy,  and  should  give  opportunity  for  self-expression,  oral,  drawn, 
written,  modelled,  or  dramatised.  No  lesson,  in  so  far  as  it 
fulfils  any,  or  all,  of  these  conditions  in  a  simple,  direct,  vital 
way,  can  be  ruled  out  as  unsuitable  for  little  children.  Such 
considerations  lie  behind  the  broad  outlook  that  recognises 
atmosphere  as  the  touchstone  of  good  work.  The  more  one  sees 
of  excellent  results  obtained  by  methods  quite  unlike  in  practice, 
the  more  one  is  impressed  with  the  futility  of  dogmatising  about 
method. 

With  young  teachers  it  is  necessary  to  guide  and  to  help, 
but  only  with  the  desire  of  giving  them  the  benefit  of  maturer 
experience,  and  not  at  all  to  discourage  personal  initiative.  To 
lay  down  in  detail  certain  ways  of  doing  things  which  may  be 
equally  well  done  in  other  ways,  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  egotism 
in  oneself,  and  to  kill  the  spirit  of  professional  zeal  in  one's  col- 
league. In  no  line  of  research  is  it  more  necessary  to  keep  an 
open  mind  than  in  the  study  of  pedagogy,  where  the  experience 
of  the  teacher  is  so  various,  dealing,  as  she  does,  with  an  infinity  of 
human  possibilities,  and  where  individual  powers,  both  in  teacher 
and  taught,  lend  themselves  to  fulfilment  along  various  lines. 

Personality  and  Atmosphere. — Every  method  must  be  inter- 
preted to  the  children  by  the  teacher,  and  behind  the  individual 
interpretation  lies  the  personality.  We  must  always  come  back 
to  the  personal  element,  however  much  we  may  theorise  about 
subjects  of  instruction  and  systems  of  teaching.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  lesson  that  tells,  but  the  spirit  of 
willing  concentration  that  the  children  bring  to  it,  and  it  lies 
with  the  teacher  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  child  will 
be  alert  enough  for  ready  response,  yet  restful  enough  for  self- 
achievement,  thus  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  restlessness  and 
apathy. 

To  some  teachers  who  cannot  get  quite  away  from  the  old- 
time  idea  of  discipline,  happy,  responsive,  willing  work  seems  so 
free  from  effort  that  they  are  slow  to  recognise  that  much  more 
individual  effort  must  go  to  the  production  of  results  which  far 
exceed  those  obtained  under  former  conditions  in  Infant  Depart- 
ments. One  is  apt  to  confound  willing  effort  with  no  effort  at 
all,  and  to  mistake  grudging  effort  for  great  effort,  as  if  forced 
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effort  were  more  creditable  than  free  though  equally  arduous 
effort.  We  labour  this  point,  because  of  the  "  make  things  too 
easy  "  reproach  brought  against  those  who  believe  in  bringing 
the  work  into  line  with  the  interests  of  the  child.  If  children 
can  show  excellent  work  as  the  result  of  pleasurable  effort,  all 
the  more  credit  is  due  to  them  and  to  the  teacher  who  so  wins 
their  co-operation  that  they  work  for  her  willingly,  cultivating 
the  happy  way  of  doing  things  as  a  habit  of  mind.  Who  knows 
but  that  such  a  training  may  produce  a  genius  whose  "  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  "  may  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  him  winsome  as  well  as  wonderful. 

The  threefold  growth  of  the  child's  nature  must  be  neither 
forced  in  any  one  direction,  nor  hindered  in  any  other,  but  allowed 
to  develop  naturally  by  self-realisation.  We  would  emphasise 
advisedly  the  self-activity  underlying  all  growth,  because  for  so 
long  the  child  was  the  victim  of  a  policy  which  regarded  him 
as  a  passive  agent  in  the  educative  process. 

Self-activity. — Now  we  recognise  that  self-activity  is  the 
means  of  child-growth,  but  with  large  classes  it  is  just  here  that 
the  teacher  is  faced  with  the  greatest  practical  difficulty.  One 
cannot  but  observe  the  effect  of  children  being  trained  to  do 
everything  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
detailed  directions.  Suppose  that  a  class  has  been  supplied  with 
squares  of  paper,  and  has  been  asked  to  divide  each  square  into 
two  halves.  Most  of  the  children  at  once  fold  the  square  into 
two  oblongs.  One  or  two  may  be  led  by  first  impulse  to  divide 
the  square  diagonally;  but  the  look  of  consternation  which 
accompanies  their  discovery  that  this  interpretation  is  different 
from  that  of  the  majority,  and  their  immediate  desire  to  change 
the  fold  and  join  the  majority,  give  evidence  of  the  mischief 
done  by  failing  to  provide  children  with  sufficient  opportunity 
to  find  out  that  there  may  be  various  ways  of  doing  the  same 
thing  correctly  and  that  each  child  may  choose  his  own  way  and 
hold  to  it. 

It  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  however 
seemingly  trivial,  that  the  class-teacher  can  cultivate  in  the 
children  true  self-activity,  involving  an  exercise  of  individual 
judgment.  A  child  has  a  box  of  counters.  He  is  asked  to  take 
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out  five  and  place  them  in  a  row  on  the  desk.  The  result  may 
be  one  of  three  rows,  vertical,  horizontal,  or  slanting,  but  the 
child  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  his  choice  by 
being  told  to  place  them  in  a  row  straight  along,  or  straight  up 
and  down. 

To  some  teachers  it  still  seems  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
every  child  doing  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same 
time.  Simultaneous  precision  still  holds  its  own,  and  results 
in  a  seeming  orderliness  which  passes  for  thoroughness.  But 
thoroughness  has  its  roots  deep  down  below  the  surface,  in  the 
effort  put  forth  by  each  individual  child,  and  the  output  of  fifty 
independent  self-active  entities  can  never  result  in  uniformity. 
We  quite  recognise  that  drill  has  its  place  and  purpose,  but  all 
drill  is  not  teaching,  and  all  teaching  is  not  drill.  Children  must 
do  the  same  thing  over  again  many  times.  This  repetition,  if 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  drill,  tends  to  make  machines  of  the 
children  instead  of  independent  workers  ;  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision may  be  secured  by  imposition  of  power  from  without, 
but  it  may  be  secured  more  effectively  by  the  willing  exercise 
of  power  from  within. 

Thoroughness. — It  is  the  old  distinction  between  instruction 
and  education  ;  the  former  may  shine  with  a  polished  brilliancy 
on  the  surface  of  the  child's  mind,  the  latter  is  woven  into  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  his  existence.  To  Infant  teachers  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  starting  the  child  on  independent 
lines  of  self-activity,  encouraging  expressions  of  opinion  however 
crude,  and  of  every  kind — oral,  drawn,  written,  or  modelled. 
Each  has  an  individual  value,  and  each  child  can  be  led  to  improve 
upon  his  own.  A  hint  here,  a  suggestion  there,  a  word  of  encour- 
agement everywhere,  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  building  up  of 
the  child's  own  effort,  and  he  will  be  helped  towards  self-realisa- 
tion, a  process  heretofore  hampered  and  hindered  by  fostered 
dependence  upon  the  initiative  and  guidance  of  well-meaning 
but  mistaken  parents  and  teachers.  Children  trained  along 
free,  self-active  lines  are  fully  qualified  in  all  that  is  expected  of 
infants  ready  for  the  work  of  the  junior  school,  and  their  keen 
interest  in  their  new  environment  will,  if  judiciously  used,  carry 
them  far  when  they  get  there. 
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We  have  a  great  regard  for  thoroughness  in  the  elementary 
stages  of  the  three  Rs,  and  it  is  because  such  thoroughness  may 
be  acquired  by  methods  vital  to  the  whole  personality  of  the 
child  that  we  venture  to  recommend  them  in  lieu  of  the  mechanical 
drill  which  leaves  the  spirit  of  the  child  unawakened  and  his 
power  undeveloped.  The  emotional  child  likes  the  story  better 
than  the  game,  but  he  plays  as  well  as  dreams,  and  has  pleasure 
in  doing  both,  because  both  have  been  brought  into  line  with 
his  natural  instincts  and  interests. 

Correlation. — Correlation  is  one  of  the  professional  catchwords 
(like  "atmosphere/'  "  suggestion/1  "environment"),  and  is  of  ten 
held  responsible  for  a  great  deal  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  If  a  teacher  tells  a  poor  story  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing something  which  fits  into  her  scheme  of  work,  her  error 
in  personal  judgment  is  seized  upon  as  an  argument  against 
correlation.  We  have  heard  condemnation  of  a  scheme  which 
correlated  drawing,  painting,  writing,  reciting,  reading,  in 
connection  with  one  subject,  when  these  different  ways  of  self- 
expression  were  quite  natural  and  helpful.  Children  are  delighted 
to  think  about  the  same  thing  in  different  connections,  and  to 
represent  it  in  different  ways,  and  then  to  be  done  with  it. 
It  is  the  continual  going  back  upon  the  same  thing,  and 
keeping  it  up  for  the  sake  of  a  result  which  may  be  seen, 
that  exasperates  the  children  into  indifference,  and  sometimes 
even  into  resentment. 

Reiteration  is  one  thing,  correlation  is  quite  another.  Corre- 
lation, with  its  focussing  power,  is  an  aid  to  concentration  as  well 
as  to  memory.  There  is  just  a  risk  of  the  mental  activity  of 
our  children  being  carried  along  too  many  lines  of  interest.  To 
strike  the  happy  mean  between  under-pressure  and  over-pressure 
is  to  solve  the  problem  underlying  the  presentation  of  the 
various  subjects  which  comprise  the  curriculum  of  the  Infant 
School. 

Time-table. — An  Infant  School  Time-table  (see  page  155) 
indicates  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in  the  time  devoted 
to  these  subjects.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  certain  time  is 
allotted  to  each  in  stated  succession.  The  teacher,  if  trained 
and  efficient,  is  free  to  exercise  her  own  judgment  in  using  the 
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time  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  not  any  one  of  the  three  Rs 
receives  either  too  much  attention  or  too  little. 

Plan  and  Record  of  Work. — The  central  ideas  of  the  school 
programme  vary  with  the  seasons  and  according  to  environment. 
Incidental  interests  are  suggested  by  national  and  local  events 
and  anniversaries,  as  well  as  by  the  subject-matter  of  story  or 
reading-lesson.  Books  like  Mabel  Brown's  Child  Life  in  our 
Schools  (G.  Philip  &  Son),  which  record  the  actual  sayings  and 
doings  of  children  in  connection  with  the  particular  programme 
under  discussion,  are  helpful  as  suggesting  the  child's  point  of 
view.  In  The  Early  Education  of  Children  (Clarendon  Press), 
Laura  Plaisted  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  methods  she 
has  found  successful  in  practice,  making  literature  the  basis  of 
her  general  plan. 

The  scheme  on  page  157  shows  a  plan  of  work  made  out  at 
the  beginning  of  each  week  for  the  teacher's  guidance,  and 
constituting  at  the  end  of  the  week  her  record  of  work,  so  far  as 
she  has  been  able  to  overtake  all  that  she  meant  to  do.  The 
planning  of  one's  work  is  more  valuable  than  the  recording  of  it. 
A  record  which  has  never  been  a  plan  is  comparatively  value- 
less as  indicative  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  her  work,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  disappointment  which  sometimes  results  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  square  the  mental  attitude  and  actual 
knowledge  in  possession  of  the  children  with  the  entries  in  the 
record-book.  It  is  desirable  and  helpful  to  the  class-teacher  to 
have  her  children  taught  and  tested  occasionally  by  the  Infant 
mistress.  Such  an  examination  provides  her  with  an  opportunity 
for  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  individual  child, 
for  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  tone  and  work  of  the  class, 
for  an  interchange  of  opinion  regarding  methods  of  teaching 
and  their  results,  and  for  the  mutual  uplifting  of  all  concerned. 
An  Infant  mistress  who  examines  her  classes  in  this  spirit  is  sure 
of  a  welcome  from  the  children  and  from  every  member  of  her 
staff  who  is  working  conscientiously.  They  know  that  she  is 
on  the  look-out  for  something  to  praise,  and,  should  it  happen 
that  she  finds  occasion  for  blame  instead,  a  quiet  word  of  dis- 
appointment carries  weight  when  the  class-teacher  is  interested 
and  capable,  and  when  the  influence  of  the  head  teacher  is  just, 
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sympathetic,  helpful,  and  happy.  It  is  her  duty  to  make  herself 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  department,  and  it  should  be  her 
happiness  to  stimulate  such  a  spirit  of  individual  effort  and 
co-operative  helpfulness  as  will  make  for  effective  and  harmonious 
work. 

The  above  records  show  the  plan  of  work.  They  do  not 
represent  all  that  is  done  during  the  week.  It  is  not  necessary, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  an  exhaustive  weekly  record, 
including  the  revival  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  presentation  of 
the  new. 

Reading. — Children  are  eye-minded  and  ear-minded ;  they 
observe  and  draw,  they  listen  and  talk.  We  must  provide  mental 
material  for  both  kinds  of  intelligence,  and  arrange  our  lessons 
so  as  best  to  appeal  to  the  children's  interest.  Miss  Dale's  method 
of  teaching  reading  has  won  the  approbation  of  educationists 
because  it  is  a  system  of  sense-training  in  the  first  instance.  One 
can  quite  understand  how  it  must  have  come  as  a  revelation  to 
teachers  who  had  been  grinding  away  at  reading  for  reading's 
sake — a  process  well  calculated  to  develop  a  distaste  for  the  subject 
in  both  teachers  and  taught.  Whether  one  adopts  Miss  Dale's 
method  or  not,  one  might  well  consider  her  point  of  view,  and 
bring  one's  own  ideas  into  line  with  her  adaptation  of  a  subject 
as  a  means  of  training.  Many  teachers  have  grasped  this  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  inclusion  of  a  formal  subject  into  an  Infant 
School  programme,  and  have  worked  it  out  successfully  along 
widely  different  lines,  bringing  their  knowledge  of  the  best  features 
of  any  method  to  bear  upon  every  method.  Reading,  drawing, 
writing,  and  counting  are  taught  as  parts  of  one  general  plan 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  presentation  of  these  subjects  as  a  means 
of  training.  If  the  child  is  allowed  to  go  by  easy  yet  sure  stages 
the  first  year,  he  makes  rapid  progress  the  next ;  and  a  teacher 
who  has  been  wise  enough  to  bring  reading,  drawing,  and  writing 
into  line  with  the  child's  interests  in  the  beginning,  is  rewarded 
by  finding  that  each  subject  begins  to  make  a  demand  upon  the 
child's  attention  for  its  own  sake. 

One  can  best  indicate  the  kind  of  teaching  meant  by  describing 
a  lesson.  Many  primers  begin  with  such  a  sentence  as  "  a  cat 
sat  on  a  mat."  We  presuppose  that  a  cat  has  already  been  in 
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school,  and  that  the  children  have  made  the  most  of  its  visit. 
Suppose  the  teacher  has  the  above  sentence  in  view,  with  a  class 
of  beginners.  Each  child  would  be  provided  with  millboard, 
18  inches  by  12  inches,  a  piece  of  dustless  chalk,  and  a  duster. 
The  teacher  draws  on  the  blackboard  "a,"  the  letter  with  the  wide- 
open  mouth,  and  suggests  that  the  children  should  open  their 
mouths  as  wide.  They  find  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  make  the 
very  sound  made  by  the  letter  "a."  The  letter  which  says  "  close 
your  lips  "  is  found  in  "  mother/'  "  Mary/'  and  other  words  which 
the  children  will  readily  select  from  sentences  suggested  by  the 
teacher — e.g.  "  I  saw  him  coming  to  me."  "  M  "  and  "  a  "  are 
sounded  together,  and  then  "  t "  is  added,  the  sound  of  which  is 
got  by  placing  the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  teeth  and 
drawing  it  away  very  quickly.  At  this  stage  a  mat  is  produced, 
a  miniature  one,  but  a  real  one,  such  as  might  do  for  a  doll's 
house,  which,  for  the  time  being,  the  children  can  suppose  the  table 
to  be.  The  mat  is  laid  on  the  table.  The  children  have  built  up 
with  the  teacher  the  word  "ma  t."  As  soon  as  they  have  erased 
"  m,"  and  substituted  the  letter  "  c,"  which  changes  "  mat  "  into 
"  cat/'  a  miniature  cat  is  produced,  and  the  story  of  "  a  cat  sat  on  a 
mat  "  is  there  before  the  children's  eyes,  and  they  can  look  at  the 
models  and  tell  the  story,  and  look  at  the  blackboard  and  read 
the  story.  A  cat  in  school  must  be  seen  to  be  realised,  and  a 
new  adjustment  to  environment  follows,  which  brings  the  mental 
image  of  the  cat  more  into  line  with  its  appearance  as  a  factor 
in  the  reading-lesson.  This  close  correlation  of  actual  things 
with  their  word-symbols  establishes  a  visual  connection  between 
the  two.  It  is  much  more  effective  to  print  the  word  "  bag  "  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  fix  it  to  a  bag  hung  on  the  wall,  than  to 
print  the  word  and  trust  to  the  mental  image  of  a  well-known 
object  to  do  the  correlation.  "  A  cap  on  a  bag,"  "  a  hat  on  a 
bat,"  "  a  rag  on  a  fan,"  and  such-like  concrete  association  of 
words  having  the  same  vowel  sound,  can  all  be  shown  as  an 
actual  story  for  the  children  to  tell,  and  a  printed  story  for  the 
children  to  read.  This  can  be  further  supplemented  by  a 
pictorial  story  which  the  children  can  draw,  the  object  being  to 
represent  the  idea  in  various  ways.  Children  are  interested  in 
things,  and  the  thing  itself,  or  a  model  of  it,  which  they  can 
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handle,  makes  the  right  appeal  to  them.  The  vowel  sound  of 
"  e  "  would  be  introduced  in  a  lesson  on  "  the  hen  sat  on  a 
mat/' 

In  teaching  a  name-word,  try  to  strike  a  personal  note.  Send 
a  boy  out  of  the  room.  In  his  absence,  the  class  decides  to  change 
his  name  to  Ben.  They  print  "  Ben  "  on  one  side  of  their  mill- 
boards, and  "  red  pen  "  on  the  other.  The  boy,  recalled,  finds 
by  looking  at  the  millboard  that  his  name  is  Ben,  and,  the  mill- 
boards being  turned  round,  that  he  is  expected  to  look  for  a  red 
pen  which  has  been  hidden.  He  finds  it,  and,  as  he  holds  it  up, 
the  story  is  represented,  "  Ben  has  a  red  pen/'  while  the  printed 
symbols  for  the  story  are  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  it  may  be 
read  as  well  as  told. 

In  dealing  with  such  sentences  as  "  Sam  ran/'  "  Ben  fell/' 
suit  the  action  to  the  word.  Whisper  to  a  boy  that  his  name 
is  Sam  and  that  he  is  to  run  round  the  room.  When  he  tells  the 
class  his  name,  write  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  will 
supply  the  word  "  ran,"  upon  being  asked  what  Sam  did.  The 
point  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  idea  lying  behind  the  word,  while 
giving  due  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  component  parts  of 
it,  and  to  their  form.  A  child  should  be  fairly  familiar  with 
the  words  of  the  first  primer  before  getting  the  book.  Having 
mastered  one  primer,  it  is  well  to  let  him  have  another,  on  similar 
lines,  before  going  on  to  the  second  primer. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  silent  reading  whenever  the 
child  has  acquired  a  certain  facility  in  reading.  A  reading-lesson 
may  be  taught  as  effectively  by  visualising  as  by  any  other  method. 
Ask  children  to  look  at  the  first  sentence,  and  to  indicate  when- 
ever they  can  repeat  it  without  looking  at  the  book.  Choose 
one  to  give  the  passage,  and  see  that  all  the  others  are  following 
to  judge  of  its  correctness.  If  correct,  have  it  repeated  again, 
and  ask  the  others  to  listen  without  reference  to  the  book,  so  that 
attention  is  fixed  on  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  words.  The 
aim  is  not  that  the  passage  may  be  learnt  by  heart,  but  that  the 
children  may  learn  to  take  in  at  sight  the  sense  of  a  passage,  and 
to  listen  so  as  to  understand  it  without  seeing  the  words,  and 
so  gain  in  the  power  of  visual  and  auditive  concentration — visual 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  seeing  the  printed  form  of  the  words,  but 
I— ii 
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also  of  forming  a  clear  mental  image  of  what  they  convey,  and 
auditive  not  only  in  the  sense  of  recognising  the  words  by  sound, 
but  also  of  hearing  them  spoken  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  to 
the  ear  what  the  writer  desired  to  convey  when  he  wrote  them. 
"  The  busy  bees  flew  about  among  the  flowers  in  the  sunshine  " 
suggests  not  only  the  sight  of  a  garden  in  summer,  but  also  the 
hum  of  insect  life.  To  some,  the  first  aspect  will  always  be  more 
vivid  than  the  second  ;  to  others,  vice  versa ;  we  would  train  our 
children  to  the  perception  of  both,  and  so  make  the  power  to  read 
a  source  of  greater  pleasure  and  benefit  by  a  keener  appreciation 
of  all  that  the  words  convey. 

Having  gone  over  the  reading-lesson  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  its  general  purpose,  it  is  wise  to  halve  the 
class  and  let  one  half  convey  in  writing  and  drawing  what  they 
can  tell  of  the  story,  while  the  other  half  reads.  For  a  whole 
class  to  listen,  while  each  one  takes  his  turn  to  read,  is  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  using  precious  time  to  better  advantage. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  going  through  the  lessons  in  a  reading- 
book  in  regular  order,  unless  phonetic  sequence  demands  it,  as  in 
Miss  Dale's  books.  On  a  frosty  day  take  up  the  lesson  on  sliding  ; 
if  the  children  are  recording  each  day  what  the  moon  was  like  the 
night  before,  look  through  the  reading-book  for  some  reference 
to  the  moon  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  deal  with  it  in  connection  with 
the  children's  immediate  interest  in  the  moon. 

Drawing,  Writing,  and  Spelling. — When  a  child  first  comes  to 
school  he  is  given  a  millboard  and  chalk  as  a  medium  of  self- 
expression,  and  should  be  allowed  to  draw  something  of  personal 
interest — his  father,  his  mother,  his  house,  his  ball,  his  cat,  and  all 
on  a  scale  as  large  as  his  millboard  admits,  so  that  he  has  scope  for 
the  free-arm  movement  suitable  to  this  stage  of  development.  To 
give  a  child  pencil  as  a  medium  in  his  first  efforts  at  drawing  or 
printing,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  practice  in  free-arm  movement 
which  makes  for  facility,  boldness  of  outline,  and  readiness  of 
attack.  His  efforts  at  self-expression  must  meet  with  commenda- 
tion and  encouragement,  however  obscure  his  meaningful  represen- 
tations may  appear.  His  first  attempts  at  printing  should  be 
free-arm  drawing,  each  letter  filling  his  millboard.  These  may  be 
reduced  in  size  as  he  gets  familiar  with  their  forms,  and  under 
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the  drawing  of  his  father  he  may  print  "  he/'  or  "  Dad/1  or  "  big 
man/1  as  he  makes  acquaintance  with  words  suitable  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  has  drawn. 

Drawing  should  be  used  in  an  informal  way  in  connection 
with  almost  every  lesson,  and  closely  correlated  with  writing  and 
spelling.  The  drawing  of  a  house  can  have  the  names  "  roof/' 
"wall/*  "door"  written  alongside  each  part,  which  again  may 
be  amplified  into  "  red  roof/'  "  high  wall,"  "  big  door/'  and  result 
in  the  statement  "  This  house  has  a  red  roof,"  or,  "  That  house 
has  high  walls,"  or,  "  My  house  has  a  big  door,"  each  child  being 
left  free  to  choose  which  story  he  will  tell  about  the  house  :  he 
may  choose  to  tell  all  the  story,  "  That  house  has  a  red  roof,  and 
high  walls,  and  a  big  door." 

From  the  beginning  the  child  should  be  led  to  appreciate 
writing  as  a  means  of  self-expression.  A  book  lying  on  the  table 
suggests  that  the  children  write  the  story,  "It  is  on,"  and  the 
children  are  doing  something  more  than  writing  three  words. 
"  It "  might  mean  anything,  and  "  on  "  might  mean  anywhere, 
but  now  they  know  "  it  is  on  "  means  "  The  book  is  on  the  table," 
and  their  simple  statement  of  this  fact,  "  it  is  on,"  constitutes  for 
them  a  form  of  definite  self-expression.  Children  appreciate  a 
concrete  application  of  a  vague  combination  of  words,  and  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  writing  of  the  child  does  not  necessarily 
suffer  because  he  is  expressing  himself  intelligently. 

Apply  his  powers  of  writing  to  immediate  interests.  Is  the 
sun  shining  ?  Let  him  write,  "  I  see  the  sun  in  the  sky  "  ;  "I 
like  the  sun  "  ;  "  The  sun  is  bright  "  ;  "  The  sun  is  far  away." 
Having  given  opportunity  for  the  children  to  express  themselves 
unaided,  the  teacher  can  write  her  little  story  on  the  blackboard 
as  a  model  for  them  to  copy,  and  in  it  she  can  incorporate  any 
word  whose  spelling  or  writing  has  presented  some  difficulty 
which  she  has  observed  to  be  general  to  the  class.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  call  attention  on  the  blackboard  to  errors  which  are  not  general, 
and  which  admit  of  individual  correction  ;  there  is  a  power  of 
suggestion  in  "  don't "  as  well  as  in  "  do,"  and  the  fewer  "  don'ts  " 
in  use,  the  better. 

The  children  read  from  the  blackboard  the  teacher's  story 
about  the  house,  and  so  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  are  corre- 
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lated.  Counting  comes  in  when  the  children  observe  the  windows, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  three  above.  There  are  some 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  house,  making  eleven  in  all ;  as  five 
only  are  seen  in  the  drawing,  how  many  are  unseen  ?  And  the 
number  of  the  trees  in  the  garden,  of  people  living  in  the  house, 
all  give  opportunity  for  the  children  to  gain  and  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  number  in  a  practical  way.  We  want  to  prevent 
our  children  from  thinking  of  each  subject  as  being  in  a  separate 
compartment  by  itself,  and  having  no  connection  with  any  other. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  boy  who  refused  to  recognise  the  hero  of 
Bannockburn  and  the  hero  of  the  spider  story  as  one  and  the  same, 
because  he  read  about  one  in  his  History  Book,  and  the  other  in 
his  Reader. 

Let  the  children  write  up  their  own  interests,  lists  of  their 
toys,  things  at  the  seaside,  things  in  the  street,  and  let  them 
spell  them  phonetically  as  best  they  can.  To  train  a  child  never 
to  write  a  word  until  he  is  sure  of  the  spelling  is  to  handicap 
his  self-expression  by  writing.  The  habit  of  depending  upon 
immediate  help  is  only  too  readily  acquired.  Preliminary  teaching 
in  which  the  blackboard  would  be  used  for  any  irregular  word 
likely  to  occur  in  the  child's  written  story  justifies  the  expectation 
that  he  will  spell  it  correctly.  Of  course,  opportunity  must  be 
given  for  a  correct  rendering  of  misspelt  words.  A  child  who 
is  taught  to  express  himself  independently  in  writing  feels  the 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  and  is  interested  because  he  is 
using  the  word  in  its  natural  context,  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  remember  it  than  if  it  occurred  as  a  word  in  a  group  which 
had  no  special  significance. 

It  is  only  kind  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  the  child  to  spell 
correctly.  So  much  of  his  work  is  written  that  incorrect  spelling 
handicaps  him  in  every  subject.  So  long  as  current  opinion 
considers  correct  spelling  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  education,  it 
must  receive  more  attention  than  its  intrinsic  worth  merits. 
The  point  is  to  make  the  child  feel  the  need  of  being  able  to  spell, 
and  that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  giving  him  plenty  of 
exercise  in  written  self-expression. 

Transcription  helps  spelling  very  little,  because  the  child 
is  often  found  to  be  writing  letter  by  letter,  without  thinking 
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of  anything  at  all  beyond  the  mechanical  reproduction  in  script 
of  what  is  printed  in  the  book  ;  the  word,  if  correctly  transcribed, 
does  make  its  appeal  to  the  child's  eye,  but  his  intelligence  may 
not  respond. 

In  writing  for  writing's  sake,  there  is  still  adherence  to  the 
plan  of  writing  the  same  sentence  over  and  over  again,  though 
the  fact  that  as  often  as  not  the  sixth  attempt  is  worse  than  the 
first  might  seem  to  point  to  some  defect  in  the  method.  In 
looking  at  the  writing  of  some  senior  pupils  who  admit  having 
filled  many  and  many  a  copybook  with  writing  for  writing's 
sake,  one  is  tempted  to  question  whether  the  time  might  not 
have  been  at  least  as  well  spent  in  paying  more  attention  to 
writing  for  the  sake  of  self-expression. 

To  obtain  good  writing  as  well  as  correct  self-expression  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  any  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  teach  the  children  correct  formation  and  proportion  from  the 
beginning.  The  transition  to  script  from  the  print,  which  is 
the  child's  first  introduction  to  lettering  and  which  saves  him 
the  confusion  of  being  presented  with  two  forms  of  the  same 
letter  in  the  beginning,  presents  no  difficulty,  because  by  the 
time  he  is  ready  for  the  change  the  child  has  gained  such  control 
over  his  chalk  and  pencil  that  he  can  attack  the  formation  of 
script  letters  without  any  uninteresting  practice  in  strokes,  loops, 
pothooks,  and  parts  of  letters.  Some  teachers,  who  use  script 
from  the  beginning,  dispense  with  any  such  preliminary  practice, 
and  allow  the  child  to  acquire  his  own  style  of  proficiency  by 
degrees. 

Fix  on  a  simple,  legible  form  of  writing.  Make  a  few  rules : 
e.g.  "  Begin  and  end  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
lines,"  or,  "  Begin  and  end  on  the  line/'  "Make  all  your  turns 
round,  not  sharp."  Keep  to  the  rules,  but  do  not  talk  about 
them  again  and  again.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  child's 
initiative  and  to  his  certainty  of  possession  than  to  keep  telling 
him  what  he  knows  already.  He  is  not  only  hindered  in  his 
power  to  attack  something  new,  but  he  gets  to  depend  so  much 
on  being  told  that  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  he  does 
know  ;  and  the  child  is  not  to  blame  if  he  insists  on  remaining 
a  passive  agent,  when  his  teacher  has  reduced  him  to  that  stage 
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of  apathy,,  and  yet  would  have  him  wake  up  to  activity  when 
some  one  comes  along  who  has  no  use  for  mental  passivity  and 
is  on  the  look-out  for  alertness. 

Arithmetic. — In  beginning  arithmetic  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  need  to  count  existed  before  the  science  of 
arithmetic,  and  that  number  should  make  its  first  appeal  to  the 
child  through  experience  in  actual  occupations.  Building  with 
bricks,  outlining  with  sticks,  threading  beads,  and  such-like 
occupations  afford  natural  opportunity  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
actual  value  and  use  of  numbers.  Time  is  well  spent  in  taking 
full  advantage  of  incidental  number-references  before  making 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  formally,  and  each  child 
must  handle  his  own  medium  of  expression  in  order  to  verify 
each  process.  To  sit  and  look  at  a  ball  frame  is  to  neglect  the 
natural  point  of  contact,  which  in  the  case  of  first  experiences 
in  number  is  touch.  A  child  should  be  quite  familiar  with  the 
actual  value  of  a  few  numbers  before  he  is  asked  to  decompose 
any ;  he  must  be  ready  to  give  three  sticks,  or  four  beads,  or 
five  rings,  before  beginning  the  consideration  of  2  as  i  and  i. 
He  cannot  visualise  at  a  glance  more  than  three  objects  in  a 
line  ;  a  greater  number  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  appeal  to 
his  eye  as  two  groups,  if  he  is  to  visualise  and  not  count  by  units. 
A  ready  recognition  of  the  number  of  a  few  things  at  a  glance 
is  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  teaching  of  decomposition,  which 
should  not  come  too  soon.  One  naturally  carries  the  concrete 
process  into  the  abstract.  Numerous  concrete  examples,  e.g. 
i  shell  and  i  shell  make  2  shells,  i  nut  and  i  nut  make  2  nuts, 
result  in  the  abstraction  i  and  i  are  2.  This  abstraction  de- 
sirably becomes  a  matter  of  memory,  but  of  memory  based  upon 
an  intelligence  which  could  recall  and  transact  in  the  concrete 
the  process  by  which  the  result  was  obtained,  should  memory 
prove  powerless  or  fallacious. 

A  recognition  of  the  figure  which  stands  for  the  number  and 
the  ability  to  write  it  down  should  be  acquired  as  the  number 
becomes  familiar.  The  figure  should  be  drawn  free-arm  on  the 
millboard  at  first,  just  as  the  letter  is  printed,  to  ensure  freedom 
and  accuracy  of  form.  At  a  later  stage  a  knowledge  of  figuring 
enables  the  child  to  put  on  record  the  result  of  his  individual 
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manipulation  of  the  contents  of  his  box  of  counters,  each  process 
being  written  down  as  it  appeals  to  the  child  in  concrete  form. 

4  +  1   +  1=6 

3+3=6 

2+2   +  1+1=6,  etc. 


or, 


6-5=1 
6-3=3 
6  —  2=4, 

The  signs  +  —  =  present  no  difficulty  if  the  child  is  allowed 
to  absorb  their  significance  by  degrees,  and  making  up  tables 
becomes  an  occupation  of  great  interest  and  is  valuable  as  affording 
opportunity  for  independent  work. 

The  child  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  value  of  money 
by  using  imitation  coins  in  simple  shopping  transactions.  He 
may  use  a  paper  foot-rule  of  his  own  construction  for  purposes 
of  actual  measurement,  to  find  out  how  the  height  of  the  smallest 
child  in  the  class  compares  with  the  tallest,  and  such-like  personal 
and  practical  facts  of  interest.  He  may  experiment  with  actual 
weights. 

An  intelligent  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  fractions  can  be 
acquired  by  simple  illustration.  Lay  six  apples  in  a  row  on  the 
table,  well  apart  from  each  other.  Call  them  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  so  that  when  you  come  to  talk  about  sixths 
in  connection  with  the  apple  divided  into  six  parts  the  child  will 
understand  that  you  are  using  a  word  already  familiar  to  him  in 
number  sequence.  Divide  the  second  apple  into  two,  the  third 

into  three,  etc.  Draw  a  line  on  the  blackboard, .  Tell  the 

children  you  are  thinking  of  a  certain  apple,  and  under  the  line 
you  will  write  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it  is  divided :  -3- 
A  child  comes  and  indicates  the  apple  divided  into  three  thirds. 
Above  the  line  is  written  the  number  of  parts  you  wish  to  have 
-f-.  A  child  comes  and  gives  you  two  parts  of  the  apple  out 
of  three.  With  some  practice,  he  becomes  expert  at  giving  you 
in  the  concrete  what  is  indicated  in  fractions  on  the  blackboard. 
If  you  ask  for  f ,  he  finds  that  when  he  has  given  you  three  thirds 
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there  is  no  more  to  give,  and  you  would  require  to  cut  another 
apple  into  three  so  that  he  could  have  one  third  of  it  too.  He 
knows  that  f,  f,  J-,  have  all  the  same  value.  If  you  ask  him 
whether  he  will  have  J  of  an  apple  or  £,  and  he  chooses  %  because 
6  is  more  than  3,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  the  same  mistake  a 
second  time  when  he  compares  what  he  has  chosen  with  what 
he  might  have  had.  Circles  of  paper  divided  by  pencil  from 
the  centre  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts  might  be  given 
to  a  class.  The  children  can  cut  out  the  parts  with  scissors. 
To  the  request  for  y,  only  those  whose  paper  is  divided  into  fifths 
can  respond,  and  each  child  is  called  upon  to  judge  for  himself 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  division  of  circle  suits  the  fraction  asked 
for.  Such  exercises  are  really  quite  simple,  and  are  valuable 
as  involving  an  exercise  of  individual  judgment. 

Nature  Study. — Young  teachers  start  with  much  that  was 
foreign  to  the  outfit  of  those  who  preceded  them.  Much  of 
that  they  may  find  it  advisable  to  discard  as  time  goes  on  and 
new  prophets  arise,  but  it  is  because  we  believe  that  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  Froebel's  ideas  of  education  will  always 
remain  true,  whatever  modification  takes  place  in  the  super- 
structure he  reared  upon  those  principles,  that  we  venture  to 
make  some  suggestions  based  upon  his  desire  to  bring  the  child 
into  line  with  the  great  ends  possible  to  that  germ  of  divinity 
which  Froebel,  more  than  most,  recognised  as  the  inherent 
possession  of  every  human  soul,  and  for  which  he  demanded  a 
reverence  befitting  a  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  God  in 
man. 

The  compelling  power  which  children  have  upon  one's  affec- 
tion is  often  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  the  teacher.  Before 
she  has  ceased  to  deplore  the  transference  of  a  class  to  which 
she  was  deeply  attached,  the  claims  of  the  next  make  such  a 
demand  upon  her  interest  that  she  finds  herself  literally  in  the 
toils  of  the  new  love  before  she  is  off  with  the  old.  No  one  felt 
the  thrill  of  this  child-love  more  than  Froebel,  and  in  his  desire 
to  foster  affectionate  responsiveness  between  teacher  and  taught, 
and  between  one  child  and  another,  he  formulated  a  series  of 
gifts  and  occupations  and  games  to  serve  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

Diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of  Froebel's  practical 
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recommendations,  but  the  experience  of  the  teacher  leads  her 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  spirit  underlying  the  form. 
Take  his  idea  of  unity,  applicable  in  so  many  ways,  but  meantime 
as  the  unity  of  man,  through  Nature,  with  God.  We  supply 
our  children  with  mental  images,  expressed  with  the  perfection 
of  simplicity,  "  He  leadeth  me  the  quiet  waters  by  "  —and  we 
think  that  the  pictorial  illustration  presented  with  the  word- 
picture  has  made  the  passage  fairly  realistic.  We  know  how  far 
we  have  fallen  short  when  one  of  a  group  of  our  children,  standing 
for  the  first  time  on  a  bridge  overlooking  a  stream,  listening  to 
the  murmur  of  the  water  as  it  ripples  over  the  stones,  suddenly 
clasps  his  little  hands  together  in  the  joy  of  realisation,  and 
exclaims,  with  a  fervour  that  cannot  be  written,  "  Oh,  look !  the 
quiet  waters  by/'  and  again  slowly  and  solemnly,  "  The  quiet 
waters  by." 

Froebel  was  right  when  he  taught  the  children  beside  the  green 
pastures  and  the  quiet  waters.  All  that  we  can  do,  speaking 
generally,  is  to  cultivate  in  our  children  a  reverent  and  inquiring 
attitude  towards  life  in  all  its  forms. 

The  observational  Nature  Study  which  has  replaced  the  Object 
Lesson  of  yesterday  has  not  yet  become  quite  the  living  power 
we  would  wish  it  to  be,  because  Nature's  wonders  are  handled  in 
a  detailed  and  critical  way  instead  of  being  presented  so  as  to  give 
as  large  and  free  and  bountiful  an  impression  as  possible.  What 
is  our  aim  in  including  observational  Nature-talks  in  our  Infant 
School  curriculum  ?  Surely  it  is  to  give  the  child  a  love  for  all 
that  lives  and  helps  to  make  the  world  beautiful,  to  develop  a 
reverence  for  the  wonderful  and  a  tenderness  for  the  weak.  If  a 
flower  does  not  make  its  appeal  to  the  child's  care  and  protection 
as  a  result  of  our  study  of  it,  then  the  technical  detail  which  the 
child  may  have  learnt  will  not  help  at  all  in  combating  the  evil 
which  we  occasionally  have  to  deplore,  when  we  see  trees  with 
broken  branches,  flowers  ruthlessly  plucked  and  thrown  away, 
and  all  the  vandalism  which  is  so  discouraging  to  the  many  who 
are  sometimes  deprived  of  simple  pleasures  because  of  the  licence 
of  those  who  misuse  a  privilege.  To  ask  little  children  to  pull  a 
flower  to  pieces  in  order  to  examine  its  parts  is  not  in  keeping 
with  reverent  handling,  and  we  have  noticed  children  shrinking 
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from  such  an  order  and  touching  the  flower  in  a  caressing  way, 
as  if  they  hated  having  to  destroy  it. 

There  is  much  to  observe  without  dissection — the  simple, 
obvious  facts  of  colour,  shape,  appearance,  and  interconnection 
of  parts.  Their  names  suitable  and  full  of  meaning,  their  favourite 
haunts,  their  several  ways  of  protecting  themselves  from  wind 
and  weather,  are  all  interesting.  Add  to  every  Nature-lesson  the 
poetic  touch  which  appeals  to  the  child's  emotional  nature ;  and 
as  he  gets  older,  and  the  same  lesson  develops  on  its  technical  side, 
make  sure  that  the  artistic  side  is  widening  too,  and  that  the  child's 
love  of  Nature  is  growing  with  his  knowledge,  because  knowledge 
without  wisdom  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  in  this  case  we  take 
wisdom  to  mean  knowledge  sanctified  by  love. 

It  is  well  to  endeavour  to  infuse  into  a  lesson  the  bounteous 
wonder  of  Nature,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  allowing  oneself 
to  become  saturated  with  the  possibilities  of  one's  subject,  which 
might  afford  suggestion  for  several  lessons,  all  brought  simply 
within  the  knowledge  and  imagination  of  a  young  child. 

A  lesson  on  a  pine-tree  should  carry  the  children  in  thought 
up  the  slope  of  the  pine-clad  hills,  where  the  winds  make  music 
which  only  the  pine-trees  can  hear,  strains  of  which  are  sometimes 
revealed  to  us  as  the  pine  sounding-board  of  the  violin  throbs 
under  the  touch  of  the  master. 

The  pine  is  the  tree  that  welcomes  Santa  Claus  as  he  makes 
his  way  from  the  frozen  North  down  the  snow-clad  heights,  and 
no  tree  could  better  serve  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  his  Christmas 
gifts.  Picture  the  joy  of  living  in  a  country  where  every  child 
has  a  Christmas-tree  in  his  own  house.  Observe  the  cones  as  they 
unfold  before  the  heat  of  the  fire,  just  as  under  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun.  How  interesting  to  watch  the  escape  of  the  winged  seeds, 
preserved  with  such  wonderful  care,  and  set  free  to  be  borne  away 
by  the  wind  to  take  root  on  rocks  and  ledges  far  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  human  following ! 

How  exhilarating  the  springiness  of  the  carpet  of  needles  as 
we  walk  "  down  the  grass  path,  grey  with  dew,  under  the  pine- 
trees,  blind  with  boughs,  where  the  swallow  never  flew,"  where 
Pippa  spent  her  holiday  of  "  twelve  hours'  treasure  full  of  sunshine 
minutes,"  and  where  she  sang  of  "  the  lark  on  the  wing,"  and 
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"  the  snail  on  the  thorn,"  and  all  the  wonder  of  the  fresh  spring 
morning  which  made  her  feel  "  God  must  be  glad  one  loves  His 
world  so  much." 

Count  the  leaves  on  this  branch  of  holly.  That  is  easily  done. 
Now  on  this  much  smaller  branch  of  pine.  Impossible :  they  are 
too  numerous.  Think  of  each  leaf  holding  its  own  drop  of  dew 
and  shining  like  a  tree  of  light  at  sunrise.  How  straight  and  tall ! 

"  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky." 

The  pine-trees  have  no  great  show  of  fruit  or  blossom,  but  are 
always  on  guard  like  a  stalwart  troop,  as  ready  to  protect  the 
hamlet  in  the  valley  from  the  violence  of  the  storm  as  to  shield 
from  the  sunshine  the  tiny  underground  tricklings  which  feed  the 
streams  that  water  the  fields  below.  They  are  typical  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  hardy  North,  just  as  the  palm-trees  meet  the 
needs  of  the  less  vigorous  South : 

"Away  in  a  Northern  mountain, 

A  lonely  pine  is  found, 
A  mantle  of  white  enfolds  him, 
And  ice  and  snow  surround. 

He  dreams  of  a  distant  palm-tree 

That,  far  hi  a  Southern  land, 
Keepeth  a  sorrowful  silence, 

Alone,  'mid  the  burning  sand." 

These  are  the  ideas  which  lie  behind  the  simple  yet  wide  con- 
ception of  the  pine-tree,  which  draws  us  to  the  magnetic  North 
with  a  wonderful  fascination.  We  can  at  least  try  to  convey 
to  the  children  something  of  what  we  feel,  and  encourage  them 
to  bring  pictures  illustrative  of  the  lands  of  the  pine-tree.  Many 
of  them  have  relations  in  Canada,  and  are  delighted  to  recognise 
in  books  and  pamphlets  just  such  scenes  as  we  have  been  describing. 
We  have  taken  the  pine-tree  as  one  of  many  Nature  studies  which 
could  be  approached  and  worked  out  along  similar  lines. 

A  "  Guess." — Children  are  fond  of  a  "  guess,"  and  we  have 
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found   verses  which  take  such  a  form  serve  as  a  series  of  pegs 
upon  which  to  hang  the  children's  observations  during  a  lesson. 

"  I  saw  him  peeping  from  my  lawn, 

A  tiny  spot  of  yellow, 
His  face  was  one  substantial  smile — 
The  jolly  little  fellow  ! 

I  left  him  there  to  guard  my  lawn 

From  robins  bent  on  plunder, 
The  soldier  lad  with  doublet  green 

His  yellow  shirt  tucked  under. 

The  days  passed  on — one  afternoon 

As  I  was  out  a-walking 
Whom  should  I  meet  upon  the  lawn 

But  soldier  lad  a-stalking ! 

His  head,  alas  !    was  white  as  snow, 

And  it  was  all  a-tremble  : 
Ah  !    scarce  did  this  old  veteran 

My  bonny  lad  resemble. 

I  bent  to  speak  with  pitying  word ; 

Alas  !    for  good  intention, 
His  snowy  locks  blew  quite  away — 

The  rest  we  will  not  mention." 

The  verses  are  not  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but 
simply  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  affording  some  variety  in  the 
handling  of  a  lesson. 

Children's  Interest  in  Action. — Lessons  on  animals  and  birds 
should  introduce  all  the  possibilities  of  action  and  varieties  of 
environment  which  appeal  to  the  restless,  fun-loving  child,  who 
feels  these  creatures  to  be  his  friends,  not  because  of  their  colour, 
shape,  or  size,  but  because  of  their  joyous  freedom  and  activity. 
Of  course,  the  observational  power  of  the  child  is  to  be  trained, 
but  with  the  presentation  of  specimen  or  picture  should  be  felt 
the  abounding  life  of  the  creature  in  its  native  habitat.  We  em- 
phasize this,  because  lessons  are  apt  to  deal  so  much  with  details 
of  appearance  and  structure  that  the  animal  might  be  as  lifeless 
as  a  stone,  judging  by  the  absence  of  vitality  in  the  lesson.  That 
seems  like  an  unfair  reflection  on  the  wonderful  teachers  who  can 


The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew" 

Beside  a  cottage  door."    (Wordsworth?) 


'J'he  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Aft  gang  agley."     (Burns.) 


-' 


'•  East,  West,  Hame's  Best." 
(Proverfe.) 


'Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower  . 
.  .  .  Thou  bonny  gem. '     (Bunts.) 


"  'Twas  then  a  blast  o"  Janwar'  win' 

Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin."     (Burns.) 

BLACKBOARD  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  POEMS  AND  PROVERBS 
Illustrations  to  Article  on  Infant  School  by  K.  F.  Bremner 
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charm  us  by  making  even  the  dead  stones  live  before  us,  but  it 
serves  to  suggest  our  meaning.  The  occasional  introduction  of  a 
living  animal  into  school  helps  to  counteract  the  lifeless  animal 
studies,  and  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  youngest 
children  after  such  a  visit  to  leap  like  a  rabbit  or  to  run  and  bark 
like  a  dog. 

Applied    Proverbs. — Nature-talks    sometimes    afford    oppor- 
tunity for  effectively  conveying  to  the  children  teaching  which 
appeals  quite  directly  through  the  concrete  to  their  intelligent 
appreciation  of  practical   ethics.      Rattle   a   few  nuts  between 
your  hands,  and  when  the  children  have  their  interest  aroused 
by   guessing   what   you   have   hidden   there,   allow   a   child   to 
choose   a   nut   which   he   thinks   the   best  of  all.     Hold  it  up, 
that  the  class  may  see  how  good  it  looks.     But  is  it  good  ? 
How   can    we    tell  ?      "  You    can't    tell   a   nut   till   you    crack 
it."      Memorise    proverb.      A    child    seems    bright    and    kind, 
yet  sometimes  is  found  to  be  sulky  and    unkind.      How  dis- 
appointing !     Compare  with  a  nut  which  looks  very  good,  yet 
proves   to   be   bad   when    cracked.     Crack    the    nut,    and    find 
out  all  about  it.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a 
child  is  as  good  as  he  looks ;  we  must  wait  and  see  what  he  does. 
Crack  several  nuts,  and  discriminate  between  the  one  which 
is  good  outside  and  inside,  the  one  which  looks  good  outside 
and  is  bad  inside,  and  the  one  which  looks  bad  outside  and 
is  good  inside,  and  make  comparisons.      The  wonderful  thing 
about  a  child  is  that,  however  he  may  look,  he  can  be  good,  a 
"  little  friend  to  all  the  world,"  just  by  being  happy,  while  a 
bad  nut  must  always  remain  a  bad  nut,  of  no  use  to  anybody. 
A  talk  about  the  weathercock,  which  turns  with   every  wind 
that  blows,  leads  to  a  passing  reference  to  the  boy  who  might 
as  well  be  a  weathercock  without  any  will  of  his  own,  seeing  that 
he  is  always  doing  things  because  another  boy  told  him  to.     "  One 
sheep  follows  another  "  means  that  the  whole  flock  may  get  lost. 
Remind  a  child  of  this  when  she  has  changed  her  own  plan  which 
was  right,  to  adopt  another  child's  plan  which  turns  out  to  be 
wrong.     When  the  children  in  play  are  trying  to  "  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines  "  they  know  that  the  rain  may  come  to-morrow 
and  stop  the  hay-making.     So  better  do  all  the  kind  things  we 
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can  to-day  and  so  be  all  the  more  ready  to  do  kind  things  again 
to-morrow,  if  we  get  the  chance. 

The  School  Excursion  should  find  a  place  in  every  Infant 
School  programme.  Twelve  children  are  as  many  as  one  teacher 
can  look  after.  To  set  her  free  to  accompany  that  number,  some 
arrangement  must  be  made  whereby  the  remainder  can  be  over- 
looked during  her  absence.  A  visit  to  the  local  gardens  with 
bandstand  or  fountain,  to  the  park  with  the  pond,  to  the  black- 
smith's forge,  with  all  the  interests  of  the  way  there  and  back, 
will  afford  suggestion  for  the  crayon  sketch  which  may  be  drawn 
during  the  excursion  or  from  memory  on  return  to  school.  Teacher 
and  children  get  into  intimate  touch  in  such  informal  rambles, 
and  a  child  may  reveal  himself  in  quite  a  new  light.  Opportunity 
for  such  outings  should  be  provided  as  often  as  possible.  The 
aim  is  to  train  the  child  to  intelligent  observation  of  everyday 
environment. 

Explanatory  Remarks  on  Sand-Tray  Illustrations. — The  sand- 
tray  illustrations  opposite  were  used  in  connection  with  a  lesson 
on  Wordsworth's  story  of  "  Lucy  Gray."  The  first  represents  her 
home  in  summer.  The  effect  of  undulating  moorland,  roads, 
trees,  and  river  is  got  by  arranging  coloured  tissue  paper  and 
dried  moss  on  the  sand-tray.  It  so  happened  that  when  the 
above  illustration  was  constructed  there  was  no  sand-tray  avail- 
able, and  the  class-room  table  was  used,  the  raised  border  being 
simulated  by  folds  of  brown  paper  fixed  round  the  edge  with 
drawing-pins.  The  children  in  imagination  saw  the  moorland 
all  around  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  loneliness  of  the  "  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew  beside 
a  cottage  door."  Lucy  would  very  likely  have  rabbits  and  birds  as 
pets  as  well  as  a  dog  and  a  cat,  and  perhaps  a  pet  lamb,  as  she  had 
no  little  playmates.  She  would  work  sometimes  in  her  own  little 
bit  of  the  garden,  and  would  have  her  own  little  spade  and  rake 
and  watering-can  ;  and  in  the  garden  there  might  be  a  summer- 
house,  a  garden  seat,  and  perhaps  a  tent  in  the  summer-time.  Lucy 
would  wear  a  sun-bonnet  as  she  played  about  among  the  butterflies. 
If  we  leave  the  cottage,  to  take  a  walk  with  Lucy,  we  go  down  the 
path  and  find  a  paling  all  round  the  garden,  but  we  can  go  through 
the  gate,  and  walk  down  the  road,  past  the  milestone  and  signpost, 
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over  the  wide  bridge,  or  the  footbridge,  or  the  stepping-stones  and 
up  to  the  minster  with  the  clock  which  has  just  struck  two.  Notice 
that  there  are  no  lamps  on  the  road.  How  dark  it  must  be  at 
night !  a  lantern  is  needed.  How  lonely  it  must  be  in  winter ! 
Children  fold  arms  on  the  desks,  and  close  eyes.  Snow  falls  while 
they  are  asleep,  and  when  they  wake  up  the  scene  has  changed 
to  that  represented  in  the  second  picture.  Cotton  wool  sprinkled 
with  frosted  powder  has  worked  the  miracle,  for  such  it  seems  to 
appear  to  some  of  the  little  ones,  who  have  been  noticed  looking 
up  and  around  in  amazement  to  see  where  the  snow  has  come  from. 
All  the  roads  are  covered.  Lucy's  father  is  busy  preparing 
sticks  to  keep  the  winter  fire  bright,  and  Lucy  gladly  obeys  his 
wish  to  "  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light  your  mother  through 
the  snow."  How  clear  the  sound  of  the  minster  clock  striking 
two  !  "  The  storm  came  on  before  its  time,  she  wandered  up 
and  down."  Tell  the  story  softly  and  tenderly,  and  try  to  make 
it  a  beautiful  thought  that  when  Lucy  was  tired  and  tearful, 
lonely  and  lost,  the  angels  carried  her  gently  away.  She  would 
never  be  lonely  any  more. 

All  the  above-mentioned  items  in  Lucy's  environment  can 
be  constructed  by  means  of  paper  cutting  and  crayon  colouring, 
paper  modelling  and  clay  modelling. 

Memory  Gems. — Although  our  children  cannot  realise  Nature's 
wonderland  from  words,  nevertheless  it  is  well  that  they  should 
have  at  command  an  expression  befitting  their  emotion  when 
they  do  get  near  to  Nature's  heart,  and  to  that  end  we  would 
have  their  memories,  so  retentive  at  that  early  age,  stored  with 
word-pictures  which  will  ever  remain  with  them  as  memory 
gems.  They  will  never  know  the  meaning  of  "  Land  of  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood,  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," 
until  they  acquire  the  heather  step  tramping  the  hills  over- 
looking the  lochs ;  but  when  that  opportunity  comes,  they  will 
be  glad  that  Scott  wrote  the  words,  and  glad  that  they  know 
that  he  wrote  them.  Of  course  our  children  must  be  taught  all 
the  nursery  rhymes,  dear  to  the  young  hearts  of  children,  parents, 
and  grandparents  alike,  and  such  old  favourites  as  ' '  Twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  star,"  "Welcome, little  robin,"  etc.,  etc. ;  but,  after 
these  are  known,  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  insist  on  accurate  recita- 
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tion  of  verses  which  have  no  claim  to  literary  merit,  when  so 
much  poetry  lends  itself  to  the  appreciation  of  even  a  young 
child.  A  sketch  of  the  chestnut-tree  with  the  village  smithy  will 
serve  to  impress  Longfellow's  poem,  which  teems  with  interest 
for  little  children,  who  quite  understand  the  significance  of  "  He 
looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  for  he  owes  not  any  man/' 
when  they  know  that  the  village  blacksmith  would  not  mend  three 
things  in  a  day  if  he  could  thoroughly  mend  only  two,  and  that 
the  sweat  was  honest  not  only  because  he  worked  hard,  but 
because  he  worked  well,  and  asked  as  the  price  of  his  work  just 
what  it  was  worth.  Children  have  no  use  for  virtues  as  abstrac- 
tions. Give  them  a  knight  whose  "  strength  was  as  the  strength 
of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure,"  and  they  will  understand 
chivalry.  In  touch  with  the  kindly  village  blacksmith,  they  will 
appreciate  honesty,  and  they  will  like  to  know  that  the  poet 
Burns  was  thinking  of  just  such  a  man  when  he  wrote,  "  Is  there, 
for  honest  poverty  ,  .  .  .  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  as  a  wall-record  a  sketch  which  may 
serve  to  recall  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  with  the  chosen 
memory  gem  printed  in  the  same  connection.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  children  should  commit  the  whole  poem  to  memory, 
but  that  they  should  be  familiar  with  it  generally,  and  that  they 
should  memorise  at  least  one  extract.  One  record  after  another 
is  added  to  the  wall-sheet,  which  is  useful  for  occasional  reference. 
Read  to  the  children  from  a  volume  of  the  poet's  works,  so  that 
they  may  read  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and  perhaps  see  his 
picture.  Tell  the  story,  so  far  as  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
children,  in  the  words  of  the  original,  linking  the  extracts  with 
a  few  words  of  connective  narrative. 

Festivals. — It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  hold  festival  with  the 
children  in  a  happy,  hearty,  simple  way,  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
May  Day,  Harvest,  Hallow  E'en.  Let  each  child  feel  that  he  has 
his  own  share  of  enjoyment,  and  let  every  classroom  suggest 
bountifully  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  At  Christmas-time  the  spirit  of 
giving  will  be  in  the  air,  and  every  child  will  be  making  something 
in  school  to  give  to  somebody  on  Christmas  Day,  and  will  be  free 
to  contribute  to  the  decoration  of  the  classroom,  and  also  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  other  scholars  by  song,  story,  or  dance. 


\ 


"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough."    (Morris.) 


My  heart  leaps  up,  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky."    (Wordsworth.) 


He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
He  owes  not  any  man."    (Long/ft tow.) 


"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever."    (7 ennyson.) 


BLACKBOARD   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   SONG   AND   STORY 
To  be  executed  in  Chalk  or  Crayons,  or  in  Water  Colours  on  suitable  material. 
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"  Land  of  brown  heath,  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

(Scott.) 


'  Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 
Under  the  silver  moon." 

(Tennyson.) 


"Silently  one  by  one   in  the  in- 
finite meadows  of  Heaven, 
Blossom  the  lovely  stars,   the 
forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 


"  The  building  rooks  do  caw,  in  the  windy  tall  elm  trees." 

(Tenn}son.~) 

BLACKBOARD  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  POEMS  AND  STORIES 
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At  Easter-time  the  "  pussy-willows "  will  be  out,  and  the 
spirit  of  spring  will  peep  at  the  children  as  they  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  on  the  branches  of  horse-chestnut,  beech,  and 
other  trees  of  which  they  are  keeping  a  record.  The  children 
will  be  delighted  with  the  fluffy  little  chickens  which  very  often 
at  Easter-time  form  part  of  the  classroom  environment.  They 
look  like  the  real  chickens  that  are  following  the  mother  hen 
around  the  farmyard  while  she  scratches  up  the  earth  for  them, 
just  as  the  tiny  children  do  when  playing  the  game  of  the  hen 
and  her  chickens. 

On  May  Day  the  older  children  will  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 
the  name  of  the  girl  they  would  choose  to  be  queen,  not  because 
she  is  clever,  but  because  she  is  happy  and  kind ;  and  she  will 
wear  her  crown  of  flowers,  and  stand  under  the  Maypole,  while 
every  child  in  turn  will  hold  a  ribbon  and  dance  or  caper  round 
it,  just  as  the  children  did  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Tennyson 
wrote,  "  If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear/'  because  the  spirit  of  joy  was  abroad  on  May  Day  always, 
and  the  children  loved  the  long  glad  hours  of  summer. 

Harvest-time  breathes  the  spirit  of  thankfulness,  and  the 
school  suggests  the  bounty  and  beauty  of  autumn  in  the  golden 
grain,  and  russet  fruit,  and  the  withering  leaves  with  their  wonder- 
ful tints.  And  the  classroom  will  be  a  harvest-field,  and  the 
children  will  go  gleaning,  binding  up  their  sheaves  of  wheat,  or 
barley,  or  oats,  not  forgetting  the  sheaf  that  is  always  set  up  for 
the  birds,  which  rejoice,  as  do  all  the  field  and  forest  friends  of 
the  children,  in  the  fullness  of  the  time  of  harvest-home. 

At  Hallow  E'en  a  tub  will  be  in  every  classroom,  and  each 
child  will  get  his  chance  to  fork  an  apple,  or  two  if  he  can,  and 
the  spirit  of  witchery  will  come  with  the  stories  of  the  fairies  of 
long  ago,  and  "  Up  the  airy  mountain,  down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting,  for  fear  of  little  men,"  will  be  a  song 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  eerie  Hallow  E'ens  that  used  to  be. 

And  there  is  the  child's  birthday,  a  festival  which  is  all  his 
own  and  in  that  respect  quite  different  from  the  others.  A 
birthday  song  and  a  happy  birthday  wish,  all  to  oneself,  is  some- 
thing to  remember,  and  a  little  token  of  goodwill  in  the  shape  of 
a  chocolate  cake,  or  something  equally  acceptable,  doubtless 
I— 12 
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adds  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  The  school  recognition  of 
the  birthday  is  sometimes  the  only  little  bit  of  joy  associated 
with  that  personal  festival,  and  we  would  commend  the  birthday 
suggestion  to  all  who  wish  to  send  at  least  one  ray  of  special 
sunshine  into  a  child's  experience.  All  such  intimate  touches 
bring  teachers  and  taught  very  near  to  each  other,  and  give  to 
the  school  atmosphere  a  reality  in  keeping  with  the  motto,  suitable 
for  every  school,  and  already  applicable  to  many — "  Every  child 
who  enters  here  will  find  a  home  in  the  school  and  a  friend  in  the 
teacher/'  To  be  called  habitually  by  one's  name  by  the  children 
is  much  preferable  to  being  known  only  as  "  teacher."  "  Good 
morning,  Miss  A,"  is  a  much  more  personal  and  pleasing  response 
to  Miss  A's  "  Good  morning,  children,"  than  "  Good  morning, 
teacher,"  or  any  equivalent. 

There  are  anniversaries  of  national  and  local  interest  to  be 
kept  as  the  birthdays  of  famous  countrymen  come  round ;  and, 
of  course,  there  are  special  days  to  remember — Empire,  St.  George's, 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  Patrick's,  Trafalgar,  and  others.  The  children 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  flag,  and  are  glad  to  salute  the 
Union  Jack  when  it  is  unfurled  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk 
on  any  of  these  occasions,  and  to  sing  "  God  save  the  King," 
and  to  give  three  cheers.  It  is  well  to  find  a  reason  every  now 
and  again  for  letting  the  children  raise  their  voices  in  ringing 
cheers,  as  it  does  them  good  to  raise  a  simultaneous  shout  of  joy, 
and  is  a  veritable  tonic  to  those  who  listen. 

Handwork. — Handwork  in  an  Infant  School  time-table  is 
best  left  indefinite  as  to  kind,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  free 
to  choose  her  own  form  of  handwork,  according  to  the  medium 
which  best  suits  her  purpose,  when  the  children  have  acquired  a 
certain  facility  in  the  use  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay,  sand,  paper, 
brush. 

A  show  of  handwork  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  pleasing 
to  the  casual  observer,  may  or  may  not  represent  what  we  would 
fain  have  our  children  acquire  through  handwork.  It  all  depends 
on  how  the  result  has  been  obtained.  Such  a  display  sometimes 
means  hours  of  preparation  and  finishing-up  made  obligatory 
upon  a  class-teacher  who  would  much  prefer  to  use  the  time  in 
planning  out  her  class-work.  Handwork  which  entails  material 
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interference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  ruled  out  in 
favour  of  an  occupation  which  is  within  the  unaided  ability  of 
the  child  ;  imperfect  work  which  is  entirely  the  child's  own  has 
an  educative  value  beyond  any  perfection  reached  by  the  help 
of  others. 

The  late  Otto  Salomon,  of  Naas,  a  great  educationist,  keen  of 
insight,  and  with  a  Froebelian  reverence  for  the  inborn  power  of 
a  child,  preached  earnestly  the  gospel  of  non-interference  with 
the  child's  efforts.  "  Hands  off "  was  the  burden  of  his  advice, 
in  advocating  hand  and  eye  work  as  a  means  of  training ;  and  the 
same  appeal  permeated  all  his  pedagogical  teaching — co-opera- 
tion, guidance,  inspiration  applied  from  without,  but  no  inter- 
ference with  the  mysterious  growth  of  power  within.  The  ideal 
is  so  much  in  touch  with  the  practical  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  class  that  the  teacher  really  retards  this  growth  of  power  from 
within  when  she  draws  one  line  for  the  child  which  he  could  draw 
for  himself,  or  when  she  tells  him  something  which  he  might 
find  out  for  himself.  Children  suffer  from  arrested  development, 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  help  the  child  than  to  teach  him 
to  help  himself. 

Threading  of  any  kind  is  a  fascinating  occupation  for  the 
youngest  children.  They  are  quite  pleased  to  thread  straws, 
inch  squares  of  coloured  paper  with  a  hole  punched  in  centre, 
coloured  beads  of  a  large  size,  and  small  wooden  balls,  cylinders, 
and  cubes  of  various  colours  supplied  in  connection  with  the 
Kindergarten  Gift  II. 

Building  with  the  third  and  fourth  Gifts  is  an  exercise  suitable 
also  for  the  youngest  children.  When  familiar  with  each,  these 
Gifts  may  be  used  together  to  make  a  more  elaborate  castle  or 
palace,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  children  may  unite  in  using 
their  blocks,  and  so  gain  more  scope  still. 

Stick-laying  and  lath-laying  also  admit  variety  of  design, 
and  afford  good  training  in  finger-manipulation  and  originality, 
if  the  child  is  allowed  to  follow  the  line  of  suggestion  in  his  own 
way  or  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself.  Tram  rails  may  be  made 
with  two  rows  of  sticks,  representing  one  road  for  one  car,  or 
four  rows,  two  at  equal  distances,  representing  a  road  where 
two  cars  can  pass  one  another,  or  a  child  may  lay  three  rows, 
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and  explain  that  the  one  in  the  middle  is  for  "the  cable  car  to 
hold  on  by."  So  each  child  may  respond  in  his  own  way  to  the 
suggestion,  "  The  desk  is  a  tram  road ;  lay  your  rails  ready  for 
the  cars." 

Tablet-laying,  where  the  tablets  provided  are  of  various  shapes 
and  colours,  and  where  the  child  with  the  minimum  of  suggestion 
from  the  teacher  is  led  to  construct  his  own  wheelbarrow  or 
motor-car,  is  an  occupation  of  intense  interest. 

Every  Infant  School  should  be  provided  with  a  sand-tray 
large  enough  for  several  children  to  work  upon  at  once.  A 
picture  of  the  scene  to  be  represented  should  be  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  from  previous  story  and  talk.  The  local 
gardens  or  some  environment  known  to  the  children,  a  farm- 
yard, a  harvest  ingathering,  an  Arab  encampment,  an  Eskimo 
group,  or  any  such  typical  Nature  study,  affords  opportunity  for 
the  construction  of  igloos,  tents,  barns,  stables,  and  all  the  various 
items  which  go  to  make  each  scene  realistic.  The  sand,  if  damp, 
can  be  manipulated  as  best  suits  the  representation,  and  can  be 
converted  into  a  snow-covered  landscape  by  the  aid  of  cotton- 
wool, or  into  a  Highland  hill  by  the  insertion  of  pine-twigs.  Indi- 
vidual sand-trays,  on  which  each  child  models  his  own  repre- 
sentation on  a  small  scale,  afford  scope  for  individual  initiative. 

Paper-folding  x  and  paper-cutting  2  with  the  younger  children 
develop  into  construction  work  3  as  they  get  older,  and,  with 
scissors,  paper,  and  paste,  they  can  construct  models  of  the  articles 
of  use  and  ornament  that  go  to  make  up  the  furniture  of  home 
or  school.  In  construction  work,  the  pupil  works  more  intelli- 
gently, if  he  has  been  shown  the  finished  model,  instead  of  being 
directed  step  by  step  to  an  unknown  end.  The  fact  that  the 
accuracy  of  every  fold  tells  in  the  complete  model  will  influence 
him  in  trying  to  secure  a  similar  result  by  carefulness  at  each 
step  in  the  construction.  That  the  child's  interest  is  held  by 
the  end  being  kept  a  secret  is  not  in  accordance  with  experience. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  give  general  directions  in  con- 

1  Paper  Folding,  by  M.  Hopkins  (Charles  &  Dible). 
*  Pictorial  Paper  Cutting,  by  Lilian  Elliot  (Charles  &  Dible). 
3  Paper  Modelling,  by  M.  Swannell  (Philip).     Paper  Modelling,  by  H.  A.  Anderton 
(Arnold). 
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struction  work  of  any  kind,  it  is  well  to  leave  any  possible  detail 
to  the  child's  own  taste,  and  to  give  every  encouragement  to 
individual  development  of  suggested  ideas.  This  occupation 
leads  naturally  to  cardboard  modelling  as  handwork  for  the 
junior  classes. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  value  of  clay  as  a  formative  medium. 
Children  love  to  work  with  a  plastic  substance.  The  earliest 
exercises  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  "  Youthful  fingers 
will  gain  far  more  skill  by  starting  with  large,  free  movements, 
learning  to  squeeze,  grasp,  roll,  and  pat  the  plastic  material 
before  ever  they  attempt  the  finer  manipulation/' l  From  the 
lowest  class  in  school  to  the  highest,  clay-modelling  is  an  eminently 
educative  form  of  handwork. 

Correlative  and  Co-operative  Handwork. — Handwork  might  be 
made  a  means  of  self-expression  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a 
more  general  way  than  is  usual,  were  we  more  alert  to  act  upon 
occasional  suggestions  which  the  classwork  may  afford.  Children 
who  had  been  reading  about  Sam  and  his  hens  could,  in  the 
handwork  period,  construct  in  paper  the  pen  in  which  he  kept 
them.  In  view  of  this,  they  could  be  asked  to  come  provided 
with  a  thin  stick  for  a  bar,  so  that  the  hens  could  perch  thereon 
when  they  have  been  made  out  of  twisted  paper.  Exercises  of 
this  informal  kind  suggest  to  the  child  the  pleasant  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  making  of  his  own  toys,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  him  to  use  any  material  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  such  a  handwork  lesson  as  the  above  is  considered 
beyond  the  power  of  the  children  who  happen  to  be  reading 
about  a  pen  or  a  box  or  a  boat,  or  any  such  simple  object,  let 
a  higher  class  construct  it,  and  allow  them  to  hand  their 
specimens  to  the  younger  children.  This  is  a  commendable 
form  of  co-operative  work,  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  of 
happy  helpfulness  which  animates  the  older  boys  when  they 
make  a  doll's-house  for  the  little  ones,  as  part  of  their  work 
in  the  Sloyd  room. 

It  is  interesting  for  the  children  to  reproduce  on  their  sand- 
trays  such  a  reading-book  picture  as  contains  a  garden,  with 
summer-house,  seats,  and  arches,  or  a  river  with  a  bridge  and 

1  Easy  Modelling  for  Infants,  by  William  Harbutt  (Harbutt's  Plastic  Series). 
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stepping-stones,  or  any  picture  with  a  house,  a  church,  a  railing, 
or  a  gate.  It  is  well  to  construct  the  paper  models  required 
during  the  handwork  hour  of  one  day,  and  to  preserve  them  in 
readiness  to  be  fixed  into  place  on  the  sand-tray  another  day. 

By  free  paper-tearing  or  paper-cutting,  children  can  make 
fish  to  swim  in  the  river,  or  butterflies  to  fly  among  the  flowers, 
which  they  have  sketched  with  coloured  crayons,  and  so  one 
form  of  handwork  can  be  correlated  with  another  in  a  natural 
and  interesting  way. 

All  such  occupations  lose  their  value  if  used  merely  as  a  means 
of  following  in  detail  the  design  outlined  by  the  teacher.  The 
children  do  profit  by  the  neat  finger  deftness  required,  but  there 
is  no  real  self-expression  in  the  exercise,  and  the  child  is  not 
gaining  in  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance. 

Imagination. — Imagination,  with  its  infinite  possibilities,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  divine  gifts,  and  doubtless  many 
of  us  are  suifering  from  arrested  imagination  because  of  lack  of 
stimulus  at  the  psychological  stage  of  development.  There  is 
a  way  of  telling  stories  which  makes  the  story-people  real  friends 
of  little  children,  who  feel  so  much  at  home  with  the  folk  who 
live  in  fairyland  that  nothing  that  is  done  there  seems  to  come 
amiss.  Infant  teachers  must  go  with  the  children  to  the  heights  of 
wonderland,  and  not  bring  the  children  down  from  the  heights 
to  walk  with  them  in  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  A  number 
of  children  were  standing  round  a  classroom,  each  drawing  a 
house  on  the  wall-blackboard.  They  were  asked  by  a  visitor  to 
whisper  in  her  ear  whose  house  it  would  be  if  they  could  have 
their  choice  of  some  one  to  live  in  it.  "  Goldilocks/'  "  A  big 
boy  that  lives  in  my  street/'  "  Robbie  Burns,"  "  You,"  "  Gyp, 
the  dog,  because  my  house  is  a  kennel/'  "  Jack,  the  Giant-killer," 
etc. — spontaneous  natural  responses  from  children  living  on  the 
heights. 

A  similau  experience  on  another  occasion  with  another  class 
resulted  in  "Father,"  "Mother,"  "Granny"— no  one  at  all 
outside  the  regulation  family  circle.  One  could  see  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  the  troubled  look,  "  What  does  she  want  me  to 
say?  "  and,  of  course,  one  never  touched  the  child  mind  at  all. 
No  living  on  the  heights  for  them.  And  children  can  only  be 
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young  once !  Make  the  children  feel  at  home  in  storyland.  They 
should  have  all  the  old  favourite  fairy-tales.  It  might  perhaps 
be  wise  to  draw  the  line  at  such  a  story  as  "  Bluebeard/'  seeing 
that  one  is  dealing  with  fifty  children  of  different  temperaments. 
In  spite  of  the  Culture  Epoch  theory,  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  child  mentally  in  advance  of  the  civilisation  which  cut 
off  the  head  of  an  uncongenial  acquaintance  as  an  easy  alternative 
to  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  we  are  therefore  safer  to  adapt 
our  choice  of  the  horrors  with  which  the  old  tales  teem.  It  is 
quite  admissible  to  omit,  or  at  least  to  pass  very  lightly  over, 
harrowing  details  not  actually  necessary  to  the  working-out  of 
the  story ;  the  fight  between  the  robbers  who  lost  the  babes  in 
the  wood  sometimes  quite  eclipses  in  interest  all  about  the  babes 
and  the  robins  and  the  leaves,  and  everything  else. 

Dramatisation. — The  instinct  of  make-believe  is  very  strong 
in  little  children,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  act  their 
plays,  taking  part,  in  an  informal  way,  in  such  stories  as  lend 
themselves  to  simple  yet  effective  dramatisation.  Two  little 
children  wandering  hand-in-hand  through  the  greenwood  suggest 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  The  little  boy  plucks  flowers  here  and 
there,  which  he  hands  to  his  little  sister  in  his  desire  to  comfort 
her.  They  get  tired  and  tearful,  and  at  last  lie  down  and  fall 
asleep.  Little  robins  come  hopping  out  of  their  nests  and  gently 
drop  on  the  two  little  sleepers  the  beautiful  leaves  they  find 
scattered  around.  The  piano  can  be  suggesting  in  plaintive 
tones  the  sadness  of  the  story,  and  the  children  can  softly  sing 
the  old  rhyme,  with  its  pathetic  refrain,  "  Poor  babes  in  the 
wood."  Many  of  the  old  favourites,  ''Red  Riding  Hood,"  "The 
Three  Bears,"  "The  Sleeping  Princess,"  as  well  as  such  mythical 
stories  as  Persephone,  Narcissus,  can  be  simply  represented. 

If  a  shepherd  wants  a  dog  to  help  him  gather  in  his  sheep, 
one  must  be  found  which  can  "  bow-wow  "  to  some  purpose,  and 
the  sheep  and  the  cows  must  be  able  to  express  themselves  each 
in  his  own  way — the  whole  farmyard,  ducks  and  hens  included, 
making  a  study  in  sound  which  affords  great  delight  to  the  very 
little  ones,  and  suggests  some  interesting  tableaux.  There  need 
be  no  dressing-up  to  speak  of ;  the  children  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  representation,  and  their  imagination  does  all  that  is 
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necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  Pied  Piper,  a  paper  cap  of  red  and 
yellow  may  be  used  with  effect ;  a  pointer  will  do  for  the  pipes  ; 
and  the  children  will  suggest  where  the  river  might  be  "  for  the 
rats  to  be  drowned  in/'  and  where  the  hill  is  "  that  the  children 
never  came  out  of."  Such  spontaneous,  happy  make-believe 
gives  impetus  to  the  child's  emotional  life,  and  a  discriminating 
teacher  can  so  adapt  her  teaching  as  to  hold  the  imaginative 
child  to  an  appreciation  of  the  literal,  while  providing  stimulus 
to  develop  imagination  in  the  matter-of-fact. 

Stories. — Children  love  the  stories  of  castles  and  captives, 
and  knights  and  ladies,  and  the  romances  of  the  mythical.  They 
want  true  stories  too,  about  real  people  like  Robin  Hood,  William 
Tell,  Chinese  Gordon,  Prince  Charlie,  and  Grace  Darling.  And 
if  a  child  asks  some  details  such  as  "  And  where  was  the  ship 
going  to  that  was  wrecked  ?  "  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  at 
once  that  you  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  like  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  a  class,  if  one  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
limitations  of  one's  own  outlook,  as  well  as  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  child's.  A  child  does  not  mind  your  not  knowing  a  thing 
so  long  as  you  promise  to  find  out  for  him  if  you  can  ;  it  is  putting 
him  off  with  an  unsatisfactory  response  that  tries  his  faith  in  your 
infinite  knowledge. 

Different  considerations  weigh  with  the  teacher  in  the  choice 
of  different  stories.  In  connection  with  the  child's  observation 
of  the  process  of  butterfly  development,  one  would  tell  Mrs. 
Gatty's  story  of  "  A  Lesson  on  Faith "  in  her  Parables  from 
Nature  (Dent).  A  story  like  the  one  about  the  "  Mouse  that 
lost  its  Tail,"  in  Sara  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning 
Talks  (Curwen),  affords  scope  for  quite  a  series  of  self-expression 
exercises  in  drawing,  clay-modelling,  and  construction  work. 
The  stories  of  the  "  Beasts  "  in  the  Shown  to  the  Children  series 
(Jack),  are  told  by  Lena  Dalkeith  in  a  racy,  delightful  way,  sure 
to  appeal  to  children.  There  are  so  many  classified  stories  like 
Flora  Cook's  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Curwen),  Catherine 
Dodds's  Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales  (Nelson),  Favourite  Greek 
Myths,  by  Lilian  S.  Hyde,  Eastern  Stories  and  Legends,  by  Marie 
Shedlock  (Routledge),  The  Golden  Windows,  by  Laura  E.  Richards 
(Allenson),  that  one  need  never  lack  suggestion.  Sara  C.  Bryant's 
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How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  (Harrap)  fully  justifies  the  promise 
of  help  conveyed  by  its  title. 

Play  and  Games. — Play  is  the  work  of  little  children.  "  Work 
while  you  work,  play  while  you  play/'  belongs  to  a  later  stage 
of  development  than  that  which  the  child  has  reached  when  he 
first  comes  to  school.  His  play  instinct  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
most  vital  thing  about  him,  and  the  teacher  who  can  best  bring 
her  interests  into  line  with  this  instinct  is  most  successful  in 
securing  his  co-operation. 

Here  we  propose  to  deal  with  play,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  spontaneous,  happy  outburst  of  childish 
activity  and  joy.  Free  play,  if  understood  to  mean  play  in 
which  the  children  are  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  like  without 
any  suggestive  guidance,  does  not  bring  enjoyment  to  all  of 
them..  They  stand  about  in  groups,  unable  to  organise  themselves 
so  as  to  get  popular  enjoyment  from  a  game.  The  friendly 
directing  co-operation  of  the  teacher  is  not  felt  as  a  restraint, 
but  as  a  great  help,  if  she  can  lose  herself  with  them  in  the  fun 
of  the  game. 

Dancing  games,  in  which  the  children  skip  and  trip  and  hop 
as  the  music  suggests,  give  an  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
rhythmical  motion.  It  is  advisable  to  vary  the  march  into 
school  or  out  of  it  by  allowing  the  children  to  dance  along, 
a  lively  performance  greatly  enjoyed  and  by  means  of  which  a 
saving  in  time  is  effected. 

The  singing  games  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  should 
be  played  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  make  the  children  feel 
at  home  in  the  school.  Each  district  has  its  own  songs  and 
games,  and  the  teacher  should  make  herself  familiar  with  the 
folklore  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
lately  to  revive  the  old  games,  the  study  of  which  has  resulted 
in  such  books  as  Gomme's  Old  English  Singing  Games,  Mrs. 
Kimmin's  Guild  of  Play  Books,  Cecil  Sharp's  Old  English  Songs 
and  Dances. 

Running  games  are  always  popular.  Bean  bags  form  a  good 
substitute  for  balls  with  little  children  in  a  throwing  game,  as 
they  are  more  easily  caught  and  thrown.  Balls  provide  a  variety 
of  games,  and  afford  good  exercise  for  muscular  development, 
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for  quickness  of  perception  and  corresponding  action,  and  alert- 
ness and  deftness  generally.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  children's  home  environment  and  to  allow  them  to  bring 
their  toys  to  school  on  one  afternoon  every  week,  preferably 
Friday,  so  that  all  may  have  pleasure  in  each  other's  possessions. 
An  impromptu  band  may  be  formed  when  drums,  trumpets,  and 
whistles  happen  to  be  in  force,  and  a  dolls'  tea-party  may  be 
held  when  the  necessary  material  is  forthcoming. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  play  as  it  applies  to  the  general 
curriculum  as  well  as  to  the  Infant  School  would  find  Education 
by  Plays  and  Games,  by  Johnson  (Ginn  &  Co.),  suggestive. 

Music. — A  teacher  need  not  use  to  a  class  a  louder  tone  than 
she  adopts  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  her  voice  should  never 
be  heard  beyond  the  classroom.  A  happy,  quiet,  free  mode  of 
address  is  quite  compatible  with  dignity.  In  conformity  with  a 
subdued  yet  alert  tone  in  class,  the  singing  should  be  soft  too, 
and  the  children  trained  to  an  appreciation  of  expressive  playing. 
They  can  be  taught  to  respond  to  musical  chords  as  they  would 
to  oral  suggestion,  and  it  is  good  for  them  after  a  busy  spell  to 
pretend  to  be  asleep,  and  to  listen  restfully  to  soothing  music 
played  for  them  by  the  teacher.  They  will  sometimes  appreciate 
descriptive  music  to  the  extent  of  involuntarily  swinging  or  gallop- 
ing, or  tripping  as  the  theme  suggests,1  and  they  like  the  piano 
to  tell  them  a  story  of  the  patter  of  the  rain,  or  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  or  even  of  the  thunder-clouds  that  "  rent  the  air  "  as  the 
bonny  boat  was  speeding  "  over  the  sea  to  Skye.J>  And  when 
the  storm  is  past,  and  the  Skye  boat-song  has  been  sung,  the 
children  are  supplied  with  brush  and  paint-box,  and  willingly 
record  their  impressions  in  vivid  colouring,  lurid  lightning  flashing 
through  the  black  thundercloud  and  lighting  up  the  weird  scene 
of  departure  and  farewell.  "  The  Rowan  Tree "  and  '  The 
Bonnie  Bluebells"  lend  themselves  to  story,  picture,  and  song  in 
Scotland.  Similar  folk-studies  are  to  be  found  in  songs  of  local 
interest — e.g.  "Now,  Robin,  lend  to  me  thy  bow,"  "Sing,  sweet 
harp."  Of  the  many  song-books  in  circulation  one  might  mention 
Finger  Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulsson  (Curwen),  Nursery  Rhyme  Plays, 
by  W.  H.  Clift  (Arnold),  Old  English  Games,  by  Florence  Kirk 

1  Mari  Hofers,  Music  for  the  Child  World  (Clayton,  Summy,  &  Co.). 
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(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten,  by 
Patty  Hill  (Curwen),  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  by  Jessie  Gaynor 
(John  Church  &  Co.). 

School  Entertainments. — School  concerts  are  functions  which 
belong  to  the  debatable  order  of  things.  If  the  entertainment 
consists  of  a  series  of  items  which  are  really  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  department  during  the  year,  all  the  rehearsing  neces- 
sary does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  school  routine  and 
with  the  general  order  of  things.  All  the  teachers  are  interested, 
and  each  class  is  represented  more  or  less.  But  if  something 
special  has  to  be  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  children  chosen  from 
different  classes,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  work  of  the  department 
to  be  disorganised  for  weeks.  While  quite  recognising  that  the 
time-table  is  made  for  the  teacher,  and  allowing  for  all  the  elasticity 
which  special  occasions  demand,  one  cannot  but  regret  the  length- 
ened period  of  unrest  and  general  dissatisfaction  which  sometimes 
precede  an  entertainment  which  has  not  been  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against  from  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  school 
concert  as  an  entertainment  is  always  enjoyed  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  taking  part  in  it ;  whether  it  is  a  means  of  increasing 
sympathetic  co-operation  among  teachers  or  of  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  general  harmony  of  the  department,  all  depends 
upon  the  forethought,  educational  idealism,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher  responsible. 

Co-operation  of  Parents  and  Teachers. — It  is  most  desirable 
that  teachers  of  infants  should  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
in  their  endeavour  after  the  children's  welfare,  and,  to  that  end, 
special  opportunity  should  be  made  for  the  parents  to  visit  school 
while  the  usual  work  is  going  on,  that  they  may  not  only  see  what 
their  own  children  can  do,  but  may  judge  of  it  in  comparison  with 
the  work  of  others  in  the  same  class.  A  little  note  to  the  effect 
that  "  Miss  A  (head  mistress)  and  Miss  B  (class  mistress)  will  be 
glad  to  see  George's  mother  at  school  on  Monday  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock,"  sent  to  the  mothers  of  half  the  children  in  a  class,  will 
result  in  a  hearty  acceptance,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
verbal  message  that  mother  may  bring  the  baby  or  the  babies  with 
her.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  afternoons  devoted  to  the 
visitors  than  to  have  too  many  at  once.  The  children  whose  parents 
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are  present  will  be  delighted  to  read  in  turn,  and  they  can  write  a 
little  story  and  say,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  my  mother  in  school/1  or 
"  My  baby  does  not  cry  in  school/'  or  any  little  statement  they 
choose  to  make.  Then  they  can  draw  something  for  mother 
to  see,  recite  and  sing  for  her,  play  a  game  and  tell  a  story,  and 
so  spend  a  very  happy  afternoon.  And  when  the  teacher  talks 
to  the  mothers  and  asks  that  the  home  be  as  loyal  to  the  school 
as  the  school  to  the  home,  and  that  mutual  respect  and  trust 
mark  all  intercourse  between  home  and  school,  she  will  find  the 
mothers  quite  responsive,  and  will  have  done  something  towards 
securing  the  co-operation  of  parent  with  teacher,  which  is  of  such 
infinite  value  in  the  training  of  a  little  child. 

Inter-scholastic  Visiting. — While  granting  that  neither  theory 
nor  practice,  nor  both  combined,  will  ever  make  a  teacher  when 
no  aptitude  for  teaching  exists,  any  more  than  the  same  means 
of  preparation  along  other  lines  will  ever  ensure  success  in  any 
profession,  there  still  exists  the  need  for  the  discussion  of  applied 
method  with  a  view  to  reaching  higher  levels  of  professional 
insight.  And  here  we  would  strongly  comment  upon  the  impetus 
given  to  professional  enthusiasm  by  the  interchange  of  school 
visits.  It  is  within  the  power  of  managers  and  heads  of  schools 
to  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  see  each  other  at  work,  and  as 
much  mutual  encouragement  can  be  attained  in  this  way  as  in 
any  other. 


STANDARD  OF  ATTAINMENT  FOR  A  CHILD  LEAVING  THE 
INFANT   DEPARTMENT 

Reading. — A  simple  story  expressed  in  simple  language. 

Writing. — An  easy  sentence,  dictated  as  one  statement,  and  not 
as  a  sequence  of  isolated  words — e.g.  "  The  boy  ran  down  the  hill 
to  meet  his  father/*  Or  an  original  statement  from  suggestion— 
e.g.  "  Write  something  about  your  toys/'  might  result  in  "My 
doll  can  shut  her  eyes/'  "  I  have  no  toys/'  "  My  Teddy-bear  is  a 
big  one/' 

Writing  to  be  round,  and  accurate  in  formation  and  proportion. 

Spelling  of  regular  and  familiar  (i.e.  simple)  words  pertaining 
to  the  child's  environment  to  be  correct. 
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Arithmetic. — Decomposition  of  numbers  up  to  20. 
Adding  or  subtracting  of  any  number  up  to  10  to  or  from  any 
number  up  to  100. 

Simple  money  transactions. 

It  is  according  to  his  proficiency  in  these  subjects  that  a  child 
will  be  judged  when  he  leaves  the  Infant  Department. 

A  child  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  unable  to  express  him- 
self in  a  well-composed,  well-written,  and  properly  spelled  letter, 
has  every  reason  to  have  a  grudge  against  a  system  of  education 
which  has  not  done  the  very  best  possible  for  him  in  that  respect, 
and  one  quite  recognises  the  practical  necessity  which  makes  the 
three  Rs  the  basis  of  selection  of  children  ready  to  begin  the  work 
of  the  junior  school,  and  one  assents  to  that  standard  of  judgment. 

Nevertheless,  above  and  beyond  the  technical  grasp  of  the 
three  Rs  and  the  deftness  acquired  by  handwork,  is  the  awakened 
spirit  of  the  child  with  all  its  developing  powers.  It  rests  with 
the  junior  teacher  to  nourish  or  to  destroy  the  keen  interest,  the 
affectionate  responsiveness,  which  have  been  fostered  and  fed  under 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Infant  teacher. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

Having  mentioned  some  books  of  a  practical  nature,  reference 
might  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  many  that  meet  a  complementary 
interest  from  the  idealistic  side. 

WM.  JAMES  :    Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  Life's  Ideals  (Longmans). 

LLOYD  MORGAN  :    Psychology  for  Teachers  (Arnold). 

J.  M.  BALDWIN  :    The  Mind  (Hodder  &  Stoughton). 

GABRIEL  COMPAYRE  :  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Chill  (Apple ton). 

EDWARD  GRIGGS  :    Moral  Education  (Huebsch) . 

MARGARET  MACMILLAN  :    Education  through  the  Imagination  (Sonnenschein). 

JAMES  L.  HUGHES  :    Froebel's  Educational  Laws  (Appleton). 

GEORGE  ALBERT  COE  :    Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  (Revell). 


VIII 
DICTATION 

By  Professor  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London 

DICTATION  is  perhaps  the  school  subject  in  which  the  play  of  the 
preferred  sense  (see  "Child  Psychology")  may  be  best  studied, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  spelling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ultimate  resort  every 
dictation-lesson  resolves  itself  into  a  process  of  translating  the 
results  of  one  set  of  sense-impressions  into  the  terms  of  another 
sense.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  visuals  are  necessarily 
better  at  Dictation  than  are  audiles,  and,  when  the  matter  is 
probed,  the  assumption  is  found  to  be  based  upon  the  contrast 
that  is  often  drawn  between  what  a  pupil  can  do  in  oral  spelling 
as  compared  with  what  he  can  do  at  the  dictation-lesson.  Further, 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  advantage  of  the  visuals  in  dictation 
is  clearly  proved  by  our  ordinary  method  of  testing  a  doubtful 
spelling.  To  be  sure,  when  we  are  in  difficulty  we  frequently 
write  out  the  two  possible  forms  of  the  word,  and  let  the  eye 
decide  between  them.  But  here  we  are  not  dealing  with  dicta- 
tion at  all,  but  with  written  spelling,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  To  test  a  pupil's  power  of  spelling  by  reading  off  a  list 
of  words  that  he  is  called  upon  to  write  down,  is  not  really  dicta- 
tion. Spelling  only  supplies  the  material  which  is  to  be  used 
in  Dictation.  Spelling  may  be  said  to  be  the  static  side  of  what 
becomes  dynamic  in  Dictation.  Dictation  is  applied  spelling. 
Not  infrequently  a  pupil  is  quite  an  accurate  speller,  and  only 
very  moderate  at  Dictation.  The  two  processes  depend  on 
different  powers.  Spelling  depends  upon  the  possession  of  clear 
visual  or  (if  the  metaphor  may  be  permitted)  audile  images : 
Dictation  demands  the  intelligent  analysis  of  a  series  of  sounds, 
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and  the  translation  of  these  sounds  into  a  corresponding  series 
of  written  characters.  We  may  spell  by  the  ear  or  we  may  spell 
by  the  eye,  but  the  process  in  both  cases  is  the  same  :  it  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  certain  form  that  has  been  previously  impressed 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil.  In  Dictation  we  use  both  eye 
and  ear,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  reproduction.  There  is 
always  the  element  of  interpretation. 

In  Dictation  there  is  really  involved  a  double  process  of  trans- 
lation. There  is  the  more  or  less  technical  translation  of  mere 
sounds  into  their  conventional  equivalents,  but  there  is  also  the 
further  translation  of  the  conventional  sounds  into  a  definite 
meaning  before  the  technical  translation  can  begin.  In  so  far 
as  Dictation  is  limited  to  this  purely  technical  part  it  approxi- 
mates to  spelling,  and  if  this  is  the  only  process  involved  the 
lesson  is  a  spelling-lesson  and  nothing  more.  The  two  kinds  of 
translation  appear  in  different  proportions  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  lesson. 

Three  Main  Forms  of  Dictation. — In  ordinary  school  work 
there  are  three  main  forms  in  which  Dictation  appears.  There 
is  first  the  prepared  piece,  in  which  case  the  pupil  knows 
exactly  the  page  or  the  paragraph  that  is  to  be  set,  and  can 
prepare  himself  so  thoroughly  that  the  exercise  resolves  itself 
largely  into  a  spelling  test.  The  second  form  is  that  in  which 
the  passage  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  book  or  a  portion  of  a 
book  that  is  familiar  to  the  pupil,  but  which  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  this  test.  There  are,  of  course, 
varying  degrees  of  familiarity  with  the  passage  chosen.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  be  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  book  that 
has  been  already  used  as  material  for  dictation ;  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  taken  from  a  passage  that  the  pupils  have  never  seen 
before,  but  that  deals  with  something  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Intermediate  between  these  would  come  such  lessons  as  had 
been  used  for  reading  alone,  but  not  for  either  dictation  or  spelling. 
The  third  and  highest  degree  of  difficulty  is  reached  when  the 
test  is  chosen  from  some  passage  dealing  with  something  that, 
while  not  unintelligible  to  the  pupils,  has  never  been  specially 
dealt  with  by  them.  Here  the  mental  effort  is  at  the  greatest. 

The  Right  Time  to  Present  these  Stages. — Speaking  generally, 
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these  three  stages  correspond  to  the  order  in  which  dictation 
should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  :  that  is,  carefully  prepared 
work  at  the  earliest  stages,  familiar  unseens  at  intermediate 
stages,  and  unfamiliar  unseens  at  the  final  stages.  But  it  is 
going  too  far  to  maintain,  as  some  teachers  of  method  do,  that 
the  second  and  third  forms  should  never  be  given  at  the  earlier 
stages.  The  cause  of  this  excess  of  restriction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  eminently  sound  psychological  principle  that  pupils  should 
never  be  allowed  to  see  false  models  till  the  true  model  has 
been  so  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds  that  the  false  only 
attracts  attention  as  an  interesting  aberration.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  give  the  second,  and  even  the  third,  kind  of  Dicta- 
tion without  going  out  of  the  range  of  the  child's  writing 
vocabulary.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  third  kind  is 
not  a  difficulty  of  spelling,  but  a  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
sense  of  the  passage  read.  Dictation  is  never  justifiable  when 
it  introduces  words  that  do  not  belong  to  the  pupil's  reading 
vocabulary. 

Psychology  of  Dictation  through  Studying  Errors. — There  is 
no  better  way  of  understanding  the  inwardness  of  the  psychology 
of  Dictation  than  by  a  study  of  the  errors  made  by  our  pupils. 
Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  dictation  lesson  is  confined 
to  the  writing  vocabulary  of  the  pupils,  all  errors  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  three  great  groups — graphic,  phonetic,  and 
psychic.  Mere  errors  in  spelling — feild,  repitition,  accomodation— 
need  not  be  treated  here  at  all.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
dictation  lesson.  This  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  mean  that  any 
teacher  is  optimistic  enough  to  expect  that  he  will  be  able  to 
exclude  all  spelling  errors  from  the  Dictation-lesson.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  the  ideal.  The  forms  have  to  be  acquired  in  the 
reading  and  spelling  lessons,  their  application  is  the  function  of 
the  Dictation-lesson. 

Selecting  between  the  two  forms  of  here  (hear),  choosing  the 
only  form  of  the  three  forms  to,  too,  two,  that  will  meet  a  given 
case,  determining  whether  can  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  :  these  are 
legitimate  problems  for  the  Dictation-lesson. 

Neglecting,  then,  errors  that  are  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
form,  we  now  deal  with  the  three  classes  indicated  above. 
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Graphic  Errors. — Graphic  errors  are  those  that  have  to  do 
with  the  actual  form  that  the  words  assume  on  the  paper..  It 
is  here  that  the  visuals  have  the  advantage.  Of  two-  pupils, 
one  of  whom  is  a  visual  and  the  other  an  audile,  but  both 
understanding  the  passage  dictated,  and  both  able  to  spell  all 
the  words,  the  visual  will  make  the  fewer  blunders.  To  the 
uninitiated,  the  two  conditions  above  being  fulfilled,  it  may 
seem  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  errors  at  all.  But 
the  experienced  teacher  knows  better  what  to  expect.  In  young", 
classes  he  will  find  ti  for  it,  fo  for  of,  and  hwo  for  who  :  and 
all-  the  errant  ones  will  be  quite  ready  to-  acknowledge  their 
error  the  moment  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  With  senior 
pupils  will  be  found  many  cases  of  duplication  of  syllables — 
rememember,  d'epartarted,  ababominable ;  or  elision  of  syllables* 
—rember,  dominator,  perdicular  (perpendicular).  Sometimes  the' 
mere  form  of  the  word  is  a  snare  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  just 
the  exact  number  of  turns  to  such  a  monotonous  word  as  imminent. 
Sometimes,  too,  errors  of  this  kind  are  confounded  with  errors  of 
mere  ignorance.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  boy  who  writes 
assidious  usually  means  what  he  writes,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
accordingly  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  writes  assidous  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Few  of  us  can  write  parallelo- 
gram correctly  without  taking  thought — not  because  we  cannot 
spell  it  easily  in  our  minds,  but  because  the  reality,  as  it  appears  on 
paper,  seems  to  contain  an  unfair  amount  of  similarities  among 
its  elements.  For  the  same  reason  such  a  word  as  Egypt  lures 
the  unwary  to  omit  the  middle  down-stroke.  The  g  and  p  seem 
quite  as  many  down-strokes  as  are  good  for  such  a  small  word. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  a  piece  of  easy  dictation 
is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  degree  of  mental 
fatigue  of  a  class,  as  there  is  found  to  be  a  constant  ratio  between 
the  degree  of  fatigue  and  the  number  of  errors,  the  graphic  errors 
showing  on  the  whole  a  greater  increase  than  the  other  two  kinds. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  own  letters  the  teacher  may  find  himself 
writing  such  things  as  the  for  they ;  and  if  he  finds  in  the  letter  of 
a  colleague  that  an  adverbial  too  is  stinted  to  one  o,  it  may  be 
only  charitable  to  remember  that  the  error  in  this  case  is  almost 
certainly  graphic.  It  is  interesting,  and  it  may  be  to  teachers 
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of  Dictation  useful,  to  note  that  there  is  far  more  trouble  with 
the  endings  of  words  than  with  their  beginnings.  In  writing 
Dictation,  as  in  reading,  there  is  a  natural  bent  of  the  mind  to 
project  itself  forward  to  what  is  coming,  and  to  leave  to  the 
lower  brain  the  work  of  attending  to  the  particular  \vord  that  is 
at  the  moment  being  written.  As  a  rule,  the  lower  brain  does  its 
work  very  satisfactorily,  but  now  and  again  it  happens  that  the 
upper  brain  has  begun  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  word,  and  then 
hands  it  over  to  the  unsuspecting  lower  brain,  that  finishes  it 
as  it  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  Centurion  becomes  century ; 
gymnast  becomes  gymnastics  ;  London  and  Westminster  becomes 
London  and  North-Western,  because  in  each  case  the  second  ending 
happens  to  be  the  more  familiar. 

In  dealing  with  these  graphic  errors,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  medical  report  that  is  now  so  often  found  available  in  our 
schools.  Astigmatic  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  these  errors. 
In  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Educational  Review  for 
1903  the  following  statement  by  a  girl  in  her  fourth  school-year 
is  quoted  : 

"  I  very  often  see  two  words  where  there  is  only  one.  When 
I  was  a  very  little  girl  I  used  to  read  every  word  twice.  Then  I 
was  scolded  for  being  careless.  So  I  learned  that  I  must  not 
say  two  words  even  when  I  saw  them/*  1 

One  can  fancy  that  this  girl's  dictation  copy-book  would  supply 
admirable  illustrations  of  graphic  errors. 

Phonetic  Errors. — The  graphic  errors  are  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  can  be  in  many,  not  to  say  most,  cases 
attributed  to  the  lower  brain.  When  we  reach  the  phonetic 
errors  we  come  closer  to  the  intelligence.  In  a  certain  sense, 
of  course,  it  is  true  that  all  errors  in  Dictation  may  be  said 
to  be  psychic;  since,  after  all,  there  must  be  some  intelligence 
in  the  process.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  "  meaning  " 
hardly  emerges  at  all  at  the  graphic  stages,  while  phonetic 
errors  usually  result  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  sounds 
heard.  The  mark  of  the  phonetic  error  is  that  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  ear,  while  the  graphic  is  connected  with 

1  Alida  S.  Williams,   Visual  Inaccuracies  in  School  Children. 
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the  eye;  though,  of  course,  both  eye  and  ear  are  concerned  in 
both  cases.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  mechanical 
phonetic  errors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  These  arise  partly  through  faults  in  the  pupil,  and 
partly  through  faults  in  the  teacher.  The  boy  who  writes  helum 
or  umbereller,  stands  self-condemned  ;  but  the  boy  who  writes 
idear  or  Indyar  may  frequently  plead  extenuating  circumstances 
that  are  not  unconnected  with  the  teacher's  enunciation,  and 
that  ought  to  lead  to  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  as  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  process 
of  translation,  that  the  kind  of  phonetic  errors  made  by  young 
children  indicate  a  phonetic  rendering  of  the  pronunciation 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Father  may  be  properly  pro- 
nounced by  the  teacher,  yet  the  child  will  reproduce  favver  or 
faver.  Scotch  children  write  the  negative  in  the  form  nut. 
Rarther  is  clearly  a  phonetic  reproduction  of  a  mispronunciation. 
The  writing  c  f  the  auxiliary  have  as  a  preposition  is  a  very  familiar 
example  of  the  phonetic  error  :  he  might  of  done  it. 

Psychic  Errors. — The  phonetic  error  gradually  tapers  off  into 
the  purely  psychic.  When  the  pupil  writes  "  bad-rock/'  for 
"  bed-rock/'  the  error  seems  to  be  phonetic,  but  it  is  almost 
equally  psychic.  The  clear  and  sufficient  mark  of  the  psychic 
error  is  that  it  results  from  the  necessity,  under  which  the 
mind  labours,  of  making  sense  out  of  what  it  deals  with. 
Never  having  heard  of  the  "  King's  evil/'  the  pupil  does  not 
find  it  sensible  to  write  this  down,  so  he  rationalises  it  into 
King  Zeevil.  It  is  true  he  has  never  heard  of  this  particular 
king  before,  but  he  has  learned  that  proper  names  need  not 
make  sense,  while  ordinary  words  must.  This  running  of  one 
word  into  another  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  sources  of  psychic 
errors.  "  Slope  up  "  becomes  "  slow  pup/1  because  the  pupil 
is  familiar  with  pups,  but  has  not  come  across  the  word  slope. 
The  existence  of  the  liaison  is  often  treated  by  our  pupils  as 
a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  French  speech.  They  do  not 
realise  that  it  is  a  very  real  fact  in  English.  "  We  ha  dou 
tou  rarms  ina  ninstant "  is  not  an  unfair  representation  of 
how  we  render  "  We  had  out  our  arms  in  an  instant."  Most 
educated  English  people  speak  of  "  thi  sevening."  The  liaison 
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is  very  conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  indefinite  article. 
Children,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  dictation  stage, 
have  passed  beyond  the  error  of  supposing  that  because  a  negg 
costs  a  penny,  two  neggs  cost  twopence,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  writing  about  "  a  nedible  bird's  nest."  Mere 
association  often  is  sufficient  to  determine  a  particular  form  of 
error.  If  the  teacher  reads  over,  in  his  ordinary  dictation  voice, 
to  a  first  or  second  form  the  words  "  Jack  and  Bill  went  up  a 
hill,"  he  will  find  that  the  force  of  association  has  been  too  strong 
for  his  clear  articulation.  More  frequently,  and  more  justifiably, 
the  error  arises  from  the  particular  word  being  projected  against 
the  wrong  background.  '  The  search-light  lit  up  the  whole 
field  of  operations  within  a  ray  just  of  four  miles,"  is  not  the 
sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  original  passage,  but  the 
pupil  was  carried  away  by  the  connection  between  the  light 
and  the  ray  :  it  was  a  much  more  striking  connection  for  him 
than  that  between  a  light  and  a  radius.  "  An  appeal  was  made 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Laws  "  was  at  least  a  reasonable 
statement  for  an  English  pupil,  who  did  not  know  what  the 
Court  of  Session  was,  except  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  law.  The  writing  of  Dictation  of  the  third  kind  (unfamiliar 
unseens)  is  really  a  long  series  of  rationalisations,  most  of  them 
correct,  but  some  of  them  false.  Only  such  a  process  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  word  can  in  a  Dictation-lesson  represents  an 
Eastern  potentate,  a  vessel  to  carry  milk,  or  a  familiar  but  useful 
little  verb.  It  is  part  of  a  teacher's  business  to  know  which 
meaning  of  a  series  like  this  is  most  likely  to  arise  first  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Apart  from  context,  it  is  almost  always  the 
substantive  meaning  that  has  the  precedence,  while  of  two  sub- 
stantive meanings  the  more  familiar  has  naturally  the  greater 
chance  of  arising  first.  Sometimes  the  test  of  the  context  is  not 
so  easily  applied  as  usual.  "  His  long  pause  produced  the  desired 
effect  "  is  at  least  ambiguous  as  a  spoken  statement  till  we  know 
that  the  reference  is  to  an  orator.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  context  is  so  powerful  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  disregard 
the  evidence  of  the  ear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupil  who  concluded 
that  the  phrase  at  the  end  of  a  sad  tale  of  a  strongly  temperance 
tendency  must  be  written,  "  and  at  last  became  a  pitiable 
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tipsomaniac."  Her  ear  told  her  that  the  sound  was  d,  but  the 
context  was  too  powerful  with  its  rationalising  suggestion. 

A  special  form  of  the  psychic  error  is  found  in  the  substitution 
of  one  expression  for  another  which  gives  practically  the  same 
meaning.  This  is  particularly  marked  when  the  element  cf 
speed  comes  in.  The  pupil  has  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  passage 
as  a  whole,  and,  as  a  consequence,  allows  himself  to  take  liberties 
with  the  text  while  making  it  retain  its  original  meaning  :  "  the 
king  answered "  becomes  "the  king  replied,"  steed  becomes 
horse,  and  blade  becomes  sword.  In  dealing  with  errors  of  this 
class  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  meie 
substitution  of  an  easily  spelled  word  for  a  more  difficult  one. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  substitution  becomes  so  general  as  to 
call  for  very  particular  attention  to  the  mental  habits  of  tl.e 
pupil.  The  cause  may  be  excessive  speed  in  reading  the  dictation, 
or  distraction  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  an  unhealthy  tendency 
to  reformulate  everything  in  a  very  self-referent  way.  The 
experienced  teacher  knows  the  type  of  child  that  is  always  answer- 
ing wrong  because  he  answers  what  he  expects  the  teacher  to 
ask,  rather  than  what  the  teacher  actually  does  ask.  It  is  this 
type  of  child  that  is  specially  liable  to  substitution  in  Dictation. 

The  main  value  of  Dictation  as  a  school  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  phonetic  and  the  psychic  errors. 
The  subject  is  sometimes  underestimated,  and  treated  as  a  merely 
mechanical  exercise;  but  this  usually  arises  from  the  too  close 
connection  between  the  lesson  and  mere  spelling.  Its  phonetic 
value  is  appreciated  by  the  teacher  of  modern  languages.  Any 
teacher  who  spends  some  weeks  at  a  holiday  course  in  France 
will  return  to  his  class  work  with  a  heightened  respect  for  Dicta- 
tion, and  a  more  sympathetic  spirit  towards  his  pupils  in  their 
struggles  with  the  sign  and  the  sound. 


IX 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING 
BY  JAMES  RIDDEL,  R.S.W. 

Lecturer  on  Art,  Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 

Reasons  for  the  Study  of  Drawing. — The  study  of  drawing 
should  form  an  important  branch  of  education  for  three  reasons  : 
First,  because  the  habits  which  are  formed,  and  the  training 
which  the  child  receives,  when  learning  to  draw,  are  particularly 
useful  to  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  or  of  any  craft  or  trade  in  which  work  with  "  hand  and 
eye "  plays  a  part ;  second,  what  is  studied  trains  a  side  of 
the  intelligence  which  no  other  subject  touches,  thus  forming  a 
distinct  and  important  branch  of  general  education  ;  and  third, 
it  trains  the  children  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful— 
in  popular  language,  it  trains  their  taste.  The  drawing  lessons 
have  thus  two  purposes:  a  practical  usefulness,  and  a  general 
educational  value. 

What  the  Teacher  must  aim  at. — To  fulfil  these  purposes 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  train  the  children  to  observe, 
to  train  them  to  use  their  hands,  and  to  train  their  taste.  If 
the  teaching  is  on  right  lines,  it  will  further  this  aim,  but 
if  on  wrong  lines  it  will  create  habits  of  slovenliness  and  care- 
lessness, both  in  observation  and  execution,  habits  which  the 
drawing  lessons  should  prevent  rather  than  create.  Thus  the 
teacher  of  drawing  has  a  great  responsibility. 

Drawing  not  Imitation  or  Reproduction. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  drawing  lessons  are  meant  to  teach  children 
to  "reproduce  what  they  see" — reproduce  meaning  to  imitate. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and  must  be 
recognised  by  the  teacher  at  the  outset  of  his  work.  The  finest- 
pointed  tool  ever  made,  guided  by  the  most  highly-trained 
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hand,  can  never  reproduce  the  minute  details  of  nature ;  nor 
can  a  drawing  ever  imitate  what  we  see  with  our  two  eyes, 
for  we  only  see  clearly  the  point  on  which  we  focus  our  eyes, 
while,  of  its  surroundings,  we  receive  two  impressions,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  in  a  drawing.  Again,  from  the  "  Art  "  point 
of  view  there  is  a  still  stronger  argument  against  the  idea  of 
"imitation/'  Art  is  not  the  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  the 
expression  of  thoughts  or  emotions.  It  may  be  that  these  are 
expressed  in  selected  and  arranged  forms  and  colours  which 
may  be  considered  interpretations  of  nature,  but  they  should 
never  be  thought  of  as  imitations.  The  study  of  drawing  is 
the  study  of  the  signs  by  which  Nature  speaks  to  us,  and  the 
study  of  the  language  in  which  we  are  to  interpret  Nature's  signs. 
But  children  generally  begin  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
draw  "  all  they  think  they  see"  or,  in  the  case  of  the  very  con- 
scientious, "  all  they  think  they  ought  to  see"  Now  they  must 
be  taught  that  what  they  are  to  draw  are  only  certain  selected 
forms  and  colours  which  they  see  in  nature,  for  of  course  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  everything  makes  it  imperative  that  a 
selection  has  to  be  made  of  what  is  to  be  drawn.  The  questions 
then  arise  :  How  is  the  selection  to  be  made  ?  What  details 
are  to  be  left  out  ?  Is  there  any  definite  rule  about  what  should 
be  attempted  in  a  drawing  and  what  should  be  omitted  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  will  perhaps  be  gathered  from  what 
is  said  later.  In  the  meantime  let  the  teacher  bear  in  mind  that 
drawing  is  not  imitation,  at  least  by  no  means  in  the  sense  that 
that  word  is  generally  understood,  but  that  it  is  a  rendering  of 
certain  SELECTED  facts,  and  that  the  selection  of  these  is  an 
important  part  of  study. 

ON   TRAINING   THE   OBSERVATION 

Its  Real  Meaning. — This  is  usually  expressed  in  popular 
language  as  "training  the  eye."  But  in  a  sense  the  eye  requires 
no  training,  for  all  normal  eyesight  is  the  same  ;  it  is  the  brain 
which  requires  to  be  trained  to  read  the  messages  which  are  sent 
to  it  through  the  eye.  So  that  training  the  eye  really  means 
training  the  mind  to  observe  intelligently  those  things  which 
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are  presented  to  it  through  the  sense  of  sight.  To  this  the  teacher 
must  first  attend. 

Appearances  and  not  Actual  Facts  are  to  be  observed. — 
Several  school  subjects — other  than  drawing — claim  to  train 
the  observation,  but  these  deal  with  actual  facts,  and  mostly  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties,  whereas,  in  the 
drawing  lessons,  appearances  and  not  actual  facts  are  what 
the  observation  is  exercised  upon.  These  cover  a  wide  and 
varied  range,  and  as  the  subtlety  of  what  is  to  be  studied 
demands  the  closest  attention,  so  that  to  recognise  them  we 
must — in  the  language  of  an  eminent  psychologist — "  will  to 
see,  in  order  to  see  aright/'  hence  the  drawing  lesson  becomes 
also  an  exercise  in  concentration  of  thought.  Drawing  is  the 
only  subject  which  treats  of  appearances.  Thus  it  alone 
trains  the  side  of  the  intelligence  which  is  influenced  by  the 
appearances  of  things,  influenced  by  beauty  or  ugliness,  the 
purpose  being  to  train  the  children  to  appreciate  what  is 
beautiful  both  in  Art  and  in  Nature.  The  question  of  beauty 
enters  more  largely  than  we  are  quite  conscious  of  into  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life.  The  appearances  of  things  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  character ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
damaging  effect  on  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  well-being 
of  people  compelled  to  live  amidst  ugly,  mean,  and  squalid 
surroundings.  So  that  this  training  is  a  factor  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  general  education  of  a  child. 

Loose  Descriptive  Terms  to  be  avoided. — Children  seem  to 
recognise  at  least  the  more  apparent  actual  facts  about  their 
surroundings,  while  they  do  not  notice  appearances  at  all.  The 
somewhat  loose  descriptive  terms,  both  as  regards  shapes  and 
colours,  which  they  constantly  hear — such  as,  the  table  is  square, 
a  barrel  is  round,  brass  is  yellow,  etc. — while  true  as  to  fact, 
are  most  misleading  as  to  appearances,  and  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  difficult  task,  which  the  teacher  finds  it  is,  to  get  children 
to  see  that  both  shapes  and  colours  usually  appear  very  different 
from  what  is  implied  by  such  expressions.  It  was  this  which 
led  an  eminent  art  teacher  to  say  to  his  students,  "  Forget 
all  that  you  think  you  know."  When  training  the  observation, 
np  better  aclvice  than  this  could  be  given. 
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The  Effects  caused  by  Light  are  to  be  studied. — Things  are 
revealed  to  us  by  the  effect  of  light,  and  it  is  this  effect  of  light, 
rather  than  the  things  themselves,  which  must  be  studied  when 
training  the  observation.  It  is  a  new  attitude  for  most,  towards 
the  seeing  of  things,  but  once  grasped  it  simplifies  both  the 
seeing  of  things  and  the  rendering  of  what  is  seen  in  drawing. 

Accurate  Observation  Necessary. — But  if  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  this  training,  the  teacher  must  be  particular  that 
the  child  learns  to  observe  accurately,  for  if  the  observation  is 
to  be  improved,  it  must  be  not  only  in  seeing  more,  but  also 
in  seeing  correctly.  The  ability  to  see  more,  if  the  seeing  of  it 
is  careless  and  superficial,  is  almost  worse  than  useless  both 
practically  and  educationally. 

Children  should  be  Judiciously  left  to  Themselves. — It  is 
sometimes  said  that  at  the  drawing  lesson  the  child  should 
be  left  to  his  own  devices,  in  order  to  develop  originality. 
This  is  self-training.  But  why  should  the  drawing  lesson  be 
singled  out  as  the  only  one  which  is  to  develop  originality  in 
this  way  ?  Why  not  also  music,  grammar,  etc.  ?  The  kind 
of  originality  which  would  be  developed  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  if  left  to  themselves  in  such  subjects,  is  not  much 
to  be  desired,  neither  is  it  in  drawing.  Evidently  the  advocates 
of  this  method  of  training  are  not  practical  exponents  of  any 
art  or  craft ;  else  they  would  know  that  early  and  judicious 
training  in  accurate  observation  and  in  practical  methods  of 
work  is  an  immense  advantage,  and  a  saving  of  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  so  it  is  also  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

But  the  saying  that  "  children  should  be  left  to  themselves 
when  learning  to  draw"  must  not  be  too  lightly  disposed  of — it 
deserves  some  sympathy.  But  what  is  good  and  right  in  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  understood.  Perhaps  the  teacher  might  grasp 
its  true  meaning  if  it  were  said  that  the  children  should  be 
judiciously  left  alone :  that  is  to  say,  if  ideas  were  correctly, 
intelligently,  and  clearly  expressed  in  writing  by  children,  the 
teacher  would  not  interfere,  even  although  he  himself  might 
express  them  differently :  at  the  same  time  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  correct  errors  in  spelling,  etc.,  and  to  suggest,  if 
need  be,  better  forms  of  sentences,  but  conserving  all  that 
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was  admirable  in  the  child's  unaided  work.  This  is  exactly 
how  the  saying  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  teaching  of  drawing. 
For  example,  Fig.  i  is  a  copy  of  a  child's  drawing  of  a  tumbler 
standing  on  a  table.  Should  this  child  be  allowed  to  go  away 
thinking  that  he  can  see  and  express  the  apparent 
form  of  a  tumbler  ?  What  were  his  thoughts  when 
making  the  drawing  ?  "  It  is  round,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  drew  a  circle  for  the  top ;  then, 
noticing  that  it  was  smaller  at  the  foot  than  at 
the  top,  he  made  it  taper.  But  while  he  knew 
that  the  bottom  was  also  round,  he  also  knew 
FIG.  i.  that  the  table  was  flat,  and  being  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  express  both,  he  elected  to  express 
only  the  flatness.  Here  the  thoughts  which  guided  the  child's 
hand  were  evident  (they  are  nearly  always  equally  easy  to 
read),  and  it  is  plain  that  the  thought  of  the  appearance 
of  the  tumbler  never  entered  his  mind.  The  teacher,  then, 
must  step  in  here,  and  endeavour  first  to  convince  the  child 
that  the  appearance  is  different  from  the  actual,  and  secondly 
to  guide  him,  not  to  tell  him  wherein  they  differ,  but  to  guide 
him  into  finding  it  out  for  himself.  The  above  saying  has  arisen 
because  of  the  evil  which  follows  from  telling  the  child  what  is 
the  apparent  form.  Tell  a  child  that  a  circle  appears  an  ellipse, 
and  show  him  how  to  draw  an  ellipse,  and  to  him  all  circles  appear 
ellipses,  like  the  one  he  has  been  taught  to  draw.  With  judgment 
and  discretion  leave  the  child  alone ;  guide  him  into  finding  out 
things  for  himself. 

ON  ACCURATE  OBSERVATION  AND  ON  METHOD 

Meaning  of  Accurate  Observation. — Accurate  observation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  complete  observation,  but  as  the  method 
of  training  the  observation  should  be  step  by  step,  one  thing 
at  a  time,  so  the  child  should  be  trained  to  concentrate  his  whole 
attention  upon  only  what  relates  to  ONE  simple  truth  at  a  time, 
and  trained  to  observe  it  accurately.  An  example  of  the  beginning 
of  an  elementary  lesson  will  illustrate  this. 

Suppose  such  a  box  as  in  Fig.  2  is  set  as  an  example, 
from  which  the  children  are  to  make  a  drawing. 
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Importance  of  attending  to  "Placing."-— But  first,  and  apart 
from  the  point  under  consideration,  what  should  be  attended 
to  before  beginning  any  drawing  is  where  it  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  paper.  The  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  rush 
at  it,  as  if  it  did  not  matter  what  size  or  where  they 
made  their  drawing ;  for  placing  the  drawing,  in  all  practical 
work,  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance,  so  that  the 
children,  from  the  very  beginning,  should  be  taught  to  think 
about  this.  The  aim  should  be  that  the  page  with  the 
drawing  or  drawings,  and  the 
margin  round  them,  should 
be  a  design,  a  pleasing  ar- 
rangement .  This  will  exercise 
both  the  imagination  and  the 
observation  of  the  pupils, 
because  it  teaches  them 
to  picture  to  themselves  a 

finished  drawing  before  ever  a  line  is  put  to  paper.  To  do  this 
they  require  to  observe  very  closely  the  appearance  of  the  mass 
of  the  object.  This  training  is  really  of  great  importance,  for 
all  applied  ornament  very  largely  depends  for  its  beauty  on  the 
pleasing  arrangement  of  the  spaces  which  it  occupies  and  leaves 
unoccupied.  Such  things  as  a  panelled  door,  or  a  page  of  print, 
wholly  rely  upon  the  satisfactory  proportions  of  panels  to  rails, 
or  margins  to  the  space  occupied  by  print,  for  whatever  pleasure 
they  afford  us  through  our  sense  of  sight. 

On  the  place  selected,  then,  let  the  children  first  mark  the  size 
they  are  to  make  the  drawing,  preferably  its  largest  dimension — 
in  this  case  the  lines  a  and  b.  The  heights  of  these  lines  are, 
at  this  stage,  of  no  consequence,  the  truth  to  be  told  by  them 
is  the  total  width  the  drawing  of  the  box  is  to  be,  besides,  of 
course,  indicating  where  it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  paper.  And 
now,  so  far  the  drawing  is  complete  and  correct ;  whatever  errors 
may  afterwards  be  made  THE  POSITION  OF  THESE  LINES  SHOULD 

NEVER  BE  ALTERED. 

Beginning  a  drawing  at  one  side  and  gradually  working  to 
the  other,  careless  as  to  where  it  is  to  end,  is  absurd.  How  hopeless 
it  would  be  to  draw  a  figure  beginning  with  the  hair,  then  the 
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forehead,  next  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  so  on !     A  very  small 
error  in  size  at  the  start  would  place  the  feet  hopelessly  out. 

The  method  employed  by  the 
f)  accomplished  draughtsman  in 
drawing  the  most  difficult  of 
subjects  is  what  the  children 
should  be  trained  to  adopt  in 

drawing  the  most  simple,  and  that  is  to  begin  with  the  size  of 
the  mass. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  mark  the  position  of  the  line  c 
relative  to  a  and  b,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  two  SPACES 
between  the  three  lines  are  the  same  as  they  appear  in  the  object. 
Again,  the  drawing  is  a  complete,  and  ought  to  be  a  correct, 
statement  of  these  very  important  observations. 

Next  let  the  children  dis- 
cover the  height  of  one  of 
these  lines — for  preference  the 
centre  one  c — in  proportion 
to  the  total  width.  As  far  at 
least  as  its  size  and  position 
are  concerned,  the  drawing  of  this  line  should  now  be  finished, 
and  the  drawing  be  a  step  farther  advanced. 

After  this  they  should  be  asked  to  compare  the  apparent 
heights  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  lines  a  and  b  with  that  of  c,  and 

when  these  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  lower  edges  of 
the  box  may  be  drawn.  And 
so  on. 

This  teaches  the  children 
method  in  their  work,  and  to 
work  step  by  step,  attending  first  to  big  truths,  and  adding  truth  to 
truth,  until  eventually  they  are  able  to  express  a  complete  whole. 
This,  which  should  always  be  the  procedure,  may  at  first  seem 
a  little  irksome,  but  it  need  not  be  more  irksome  than  serious 
methods  of  studying  any  other  subject,  and  the  teacher  should 
make  it  interesting.  All  sorts  of  objects,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  class-room,  should  be  used  to  illustrate  each  step.  Also 
many  points  about  perspective  are  demonstrated  as  the  lessons 
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progress;  and,  although  to  young  children  the  word  need  not 
be  used,  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  such  simple  facts 
as  they  occur,  as  that  the  nearer  edges  appear  larger  than  the 
farther  edges,  etc.  The  ease  with  which  more  difficult  work 
will  afterwards  be  accomplished,  because  of  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion, care,  forethought  and  accurate  observation  which  this 
method  tends  to  form,  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  little 
extra  trouble  in  the  early  stages  of  training.  For  instance, 
train  a  child  to  appreciate  the  value  of  rendering  correctly  the 
apparent  sizes  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  a,  b  and  c,  Fig.  4, 
and  ever  afterwards  he  will  know  the  importance  of  attending  to 
such  sizes.  In  this  he  will  require  no  further  instruction ;  and  so 
it  will  be  with  each  step  in  his  progress. 

ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE'S  SIGNS 

How  Nature  speaks  to  us. — Children  should  be  taught  to 
observe  how  things  are  revealed  to  them  through  their  sense  of 
sight.  They  recognise  things  in  a  superficial  way  readily  enough, 
but  they  quite  fail  to  notice  the  signs  which  convey  information 
to  them.  Nature  employs  a  system  of  signs— forms  ;  forms  of 
tones,  and  forms  of  colours,  by  which  to  convey  information 
to  us.  For  instance,  there  are  certain  signs  which  tell  us  that 
one  object  is  made  of  tin,  while  another  is  made  of  glass,  that 
one  garment  is  made  of  woollen  cloth,  while  another  is  made 
of  cotton  cloth,  etc.  Thus  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  of 
signs,  and  if  children  are  to  observe  how  things  are  revealed  to 
them  they  must  learn  to  read  this  sign-language.  For  only 
when  they  can  read  it  can  they  be  expected  to  write  it  intelli- 
gently, that  is,  to  draw  intelligently. 

Nature's  Signs.  Under  Five  Heads. — Infinite  in  their  variety 
of  forms,  tones,  and  colours,  Nature's  signs  are  yet  easily 
identified,  and  are  capable  of  simple  classification.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  drawing  lessons  they  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  five  heads. 

First,  Form. — How  much  information  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  shapes  of  things  ? 

Second,  Light  and  Shade  1  What  qualities  of  objects  are 

Third,  Reflections  on  Surfaces  J  told  us  by  these  ? 
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Fourth,   Transparency  or   Opaqueness. — What    are   the    signs 
which    indicate     to     us     the     transparency     or 
opaqueness  of  materials  ? 
Fifth,  Colour. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  signs  in  each  of  these  groups,  and 
what  is  the  particular  quality  of  things  which  each  tells,  and 
how,  will  perhaps  be  best  suggested  by  an  example. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  UNDER  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE  HEADS 

Fig.  6  suggests  a  bottle,  but  it  has  only  the  appearance  of 
the  form  of  a  bottle,  and  we  only  think  it  is  intended  to  represent 
a  bottle  because  this  is  a  common  object  with  the 
shape  of  which  we  are  familiar.  But  this  drawing 
might  have  been  made  from  a  piece  of  wood  shaped 
like  a  bottle,  or  even  from  a  piece  of  card-board 
shaped  like  the  drawing.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
suggest  solidity,  or  of  what  material  it  is  made. 
Thus  an  outline  drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the 
form  of  an  object  only  suggests  that  object  if 
we  are  familiar  with  its  shape,  and  if  it  has  a 
distinctive  shape  of  its  own.  For  instance  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  Fig.  7  is  a  drawing  of 
a  glass  flask,  a  ping-pong  racquet,  or  a  wire  frame. 
An  outline  drawing  is  but  the 
ghost  of  the  appearance  of  an 
object,  and  from  previous  know- 
ledge our  imagination  adds  all  the  qualities  of 
the  object  to  the  drawing. 

If,  however,  a  drawing  is  made  from  a 
round,  opaque  object  with  a  dull  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  bottle,  and  light  and  shade  be  added 
—as  in  Fig.  8— the  effect  is  to  add  the  ap- 
pearance of  solidity,  relief,  and  the  form  of  the 
surface  of  the  object,  in  this  case  roundness. 
So  it  is  always :  the  signs  by  which  Nature 
conveys  to  us  the  impression  of  these  qualities— solidity,  relief, 
and  the  forms  of  surfaces — are  the  shapes  of  the  lights  and  darks, 
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FIG.  8. 


FIG.  9. 


FIG.  10. 
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for  only  a  round,  opaque  object  with  a  dull  and  even  surface, 
shaped  like  a  bottle,  would  have  lights  and  shades,  and  cast  a 
shadow  of  the  shapes  shown  in  the  drawing.  A  flat  piece  of 
cardboard,  shaped  like  the  drawing,  would  appear  in  light  and 
shade  something  like  Fig.  9.  Thus  the  meanings  which  Nature 
wishes  us  to  read  from  her  signs  of  light  and  dark  shapes,  are 
always  these,  if  nothing  more  :  solidity,  relief,  and  the  form  of 
surfaces. 

But  the  material — glass — of  which  a  bottle  is  made,  is  highly 
polished.  Now  a  highly-polished  surface  always  reflects,  at 
least  bright  lights.  Thus  the  reflection  of  bright  lights  is  always 
one  of  Nature's  signs  of  the  polish  or  glossiness  of  surfaces,  and 
the  degree  of  polish  and  quality  of  the  polished  surface  is  told 
by  the  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  these  reflections.  In  Fig.  10 
the  bright  reflections  of  light  convey  to  us  this  quality  of  a  glass 
bottle.  But  glass  is  also  transparent,  and  Fig.  10  also  tells  us 
Nature's  signs  of  transparency — viz.  we  can  see  things  through 
it,  but  with  a  certain  distortion  of  their  form,  which  are  Nature's 
signs  that  the  glass  is  cylindrical,  and  not  of  very  fine  quality. 
Further,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  shadow  which  the 
bottle  casts,  which  is  another  sign  of  a  round  glass  object  (see 
also  shadow  from  tumbler,  Fig.  13).  An  object  of  this  form 
made  of  bright  polished  metal  would  show  much  the  same 
reflections  which  the  near  surface  of  this  bottle  shows,  but  its 
shadow  would  resemble  that  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and  the  book 
would  not  be  seen  through  it.  Therefore  the  form  of  the  outline 
where  it  is  seen,  plus  the  shapes  of  the  lights,  darks,  reflections, 
and  the  objects  seen  through  it,  are  the  signs  by  which 
Nature  conveys  to  us  the  impression  of  a  fairly  clear  glass  bottle. 
Colour,  however,  is  still  a-wanting.  In  this  case  it  is  of  a 
light-greenish  colour,  but  here  (Fig.  n)  Nature  is  somewhat 
sparing  of  her  signs  and  only  fairly  clearly  suggests  the  colour 
in  certain  small  spots,  mostly  at  the  base,  while  throughout  it 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  the  colour  of  its  surroundings,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  delicate  suggestion,  a  slight  tinge  (see  Fig.  n) 
of  its  own  colour.  It  may  be  accepted,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
Nature  tells  us  the  actual  colour  of  things  always  more  or  less 
sparingly,  particularly  in  the  case  of  objects  with  glazed  surfaces  ; 
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and  at  aH  times,  as  if  to  charm  us  with  variety  of  colouring,  it 
changes  ajid*  modifies  the  actual  colour  by  shadows,  by  reflections,, 
and  by  the  density  of  the  atmosphere. 

Part  played  by  Imagination  in  Reading  Nature's  Signs.— 
Nature  hardly  ever  wholly  reveals  things,  but  by  emphasising, 
a  sign — here  of  colour,  or  there  of  shape — makes  suggestions 
to  us,  and  our  imagination  completes  the  story.  For  instance, 
to  use  a  very  commonplace  example,  a  polished  brass  door- 
handle is  suggested  more  by  a  sparkling  spot  of  bright  yellow 
than  by  its  shape.  Or,  to  take  a  more  beautiful  example,  we 
recognise  that  the  sun  is  shining  by  strong  shadows,  and  the 
warm  colour  of  the  lights.  So  it  is  with  other  objects  and 
phenomena,  and  children  should  be  questioned  about  the  "  signs  " 
of  all  sorts  of  effects  in  nature,  to  lead  them  to  observe  and  think  ; 
to  lead  them  to  notice  the  signs  upon  which  Nature,  as  it  were, 
lays  most  stress,  so  that  in  their  drawings  these  may  be  selected 
and  receive  the  important  consideration  they  deserve.  It  is 
here  that  the  observation  taught  in  the  drawing  lesson  closely 
touches  the  subject  of  nature  study. 

Suggestions  for  Questions  on  Phenomena  outside  the  Class- 
room.— Here  are  a  few  suggestions  of  questions  and  answers 
which  should  supplement  the  drawing  lessons,  and  interest  the 
pupils  in  outside  things.  It  has  been  raining.  How  do  you 
know  ?  The  usual  answer  will  be,  The  streets  are  wet.  But 
how  do  you  know  they  are  wet  ?  The  probable  answer  will  be, 
The  stones  look  darker  than  they  do  when  dry.  But  this  is 
only  partly  true,  because  some  do  and  some  look  lighter.  What 
makes  some  look  dark  and  others  look  light  ?  Such  a  series  of 
questions  leads  the  children  to  recognise  the  sign- writing  of 
Nature,  and  eventually  to  notice  that  when  a  surface  is  wet  it 
acts  as  a  mirror,  parts  of  which  reflect  dark  objects,  while  others 
reflect  the  sky  or  a  light  of  some  sort.  Again  :  ask  them  how 
they  know  that  that  is  a  pool  of  water  out  there  in  the  playground  ? 
What  is  the  colour  of  a  looking-glass  ?  What  is  the  apparent 
colour  of  a  "  white  "  lace  curtain  when  seen  from  the  inside  of 
a  room  against  the  window  ?  Will  a  part  of  such  a  curtain, 
seen  against  the  light,  appear  to  be  the  same  colour  as  a  part  seen 
against  the  dark  wall  of  the  room  ?  The  appearances  caused  by 
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wind,  snow  under  varied  conditions,  moonlight,  etc.,  etc.,  offer 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  questions.  The  interest  which  such 
questions  excite,  and  their  value  in  the  training  of  the  observation, 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

On  the  Importance  of  Form. — It  is  not  always  possible  to 
divide  the  drawing  lessons  into  the  groups  mentioned  above, 
and  make  each  one  the  subject  of  a  series  of  lessons.  At  times, 
however,  when  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  But  we  find 
that  we  cannot  separate  the  study  of  form  from  any  of  the  others 
because,  while  we  look  to  colour,  light  and  shade,  etc,  to  tell  us 
certain  qualities  of  objects,  what  we  are  told  depends  almost 
more  upon  the  SHAPES  of  the  patches  of  colours,  of  lights  and 
of  darks  than  upon  their  tints  or  tones. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  12  there  are  two  vases,  much  the  same 
in  general  form,  but  the  surface  of  the  one  is  somewhat  irregular, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  smooth.  This  we  readily  recognise 
from  nature's  signs,  which  here  are  the  shapes  of  the  reflections 
of  light  and  of  the  shade  parts.  Thus  the  study  of  form  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  must  at  all  times  be  associated  with  all 
other  branches  of  study  in  the  drawing  lessons. 

On  the  Observation  and  Drawing  of  Shadows,  illustrated.— In 
nature,  shadows  play  a  very  important  part  in  rendering  things 
visible,  and  as  this  is  undreamt  of  in  the  child  mind,  they  should, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study. 
Children  are  immensely  interested  in  each  new  discovery  they 
make  in  observing,  and  pleased  with  each  new  power  they  gain 
in  execution ;  the  ability,  therefore,  to  see  and  to  draw  shadows 
will  act  as  an  incentive,  and  be  a  splendid  foundation  for  future 
work.  By  shadows  are  meant  those  parts  of  objects  upon  which 
the  light  does  not  fall,  plus  the  shadows  cast  by  those  objects. 
The  forms  of  these  should  be  carefully  drawn,  and  the  whole 
mass  covered  with  a  flat  even  tint,  dark  but  not  necessarily  black. 
It  is  true  that  in  nature  those  dark  masses  are  not  all  of  one  even 
tint,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  which  it  is  most  difficult  indeed 
to  get  children  to  realise,  that  those  masses  are  all  darker  than 
the  parts  upon  which  the  light  falls.  Children  almost  invariably 
exaggerate  the  lighter  parts  of  shadows  and  the  darker  parts 
of  lights.  Only  by  training  them,  as  is  here  suggested,  to  see 
1—14 
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the  broad  distinction  there  is  between  LIGHT  and  SHADE,  can  the 
habit  of  exaggerating  unimportant  tints  be  overcome.  (See  Fig.  13.) 

Brilliant  Reflections  and  the  Part  they  play,  illustrated.— 
Another  branch  of  the  subject  which  demands  special  study 
is  what  is  told  to  us  by  the  bright  reflections  of  light  on  the  sur- 
faces of  objects  which  are  highly  glazed — such  as  those  which 
are  made  of  glass  or  polished  metal.  The  amount  of  information 
which  these  bright  reflections  convey  will  be  a  perfect  revelation 
to  children.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  very  often 
all  that  we  can  see  of  such  objects  is  only  these  bright  lights, 
and  that  in  every  case  their  brightness  almost  overpowers  the 
other  tones.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  the  colour  of  such 
objects  is  nearly  always  named  from  the  colour  of  these  brilliant 
lights.  For  example,  a  polished  tin  flask  is  said  to  be  "  white  " 
or  "  silver  colour/'  but  how  much  of  it  is  of  this  colour  ?  (See 
Fig.  14.)  All  the  rest  is  of  some  quite  different  colour.  These 
bright  lights,  in  form  and  position  and  degree  of  brightness,  are 
so  important  that  they  demand  special  study. 

But  their  study  serves  other  purposes  than  merely  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  their  existence  or  of  their  importance.  These 
lights  are  seldom  continuous  in  outline,  and  in  drawing  them 
the  student  should  not  first  make  an  outline  of  the  object,  but 
should  be  instructed  to  observe  carefully  their  relative  positions 
and  sizes,  and  their  shapes,  and  then  draw  them — with  white  or 
coloured  chalk  on  a  dark  ground — without  any  artificial  guides. 
He  should  aim  at  the  first  drawing  of  them  being  the  finished 
drawing.  Thus  the  habits  of  care,  forethought  and  decision  will 
be  further  fostered. 

After  such  a  preliminary  course  of  study  as  is  here  suggested, 
of  the  strongest  and  most  important  effects  of  light  on  objects, 
the  lessons  might  be  carried  further,  and  the  children  taught 
to  render  some  of  the  more  delicate  secondary  tints.  The  diffi- 
culty which  the  teacher  will  find  is,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
get  the  children  out  of  the  habit  of  exaggeration,  to  teach  them 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  two  distinct  tints,  one  darker  than 
the  other,  having  only  such  a  delicate  shade  of  difference  that  a 
third  tint  could  not  be  made  between  them.  The  great  difference 
between  the  lights  as  a  whole  and  shades  as  a  whole  has  already 
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been  insisted  upon.  Suppose  a  series  of  tints  arranged  like  the 
notes  on  a  piano,  and  graded  from  solid  black — the  lowest — to 
white — the  highest.  Those  required  to  render  the  variations 
in  the  shadows  are  only  those  tints  which  would  correspond  to 
an  octave  in  the  bass,  and  for  the  various  lights  an  octave  in 
the  treble,  with  an  interval  of  tints  of  about  two  octaves  between. 
Such  an  illustration  might  help  the  scholars  to  render  the  various 
tones  in  lights  and  shades,  and  yet  keep  Light  and  Shade 
distinct. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COLOUR  SENSE  IN  CHILDREN 

This  must  follow  the  same  lines  as  those  mentioned  for  the 
development  of  the  power  of  seeing  forms  and  tones.  Here,  as  all 
through,  only  normal  eyesight  is  thought  of.  A  case  of  colour 
blindness  may  occur  here  and  there,  with  which  the  teacher  must 
deal  as  the  particular  case  requires.  In  a  sense  all  children  are 
colour  blind,  or  rather  their  colour  sense  is  quite  undeveloped. 
How  is  it  to  be  developed  ?  By  placing  a  flower  before  them  and 
asking  them  to  copy  it  ?  Certainly  not.  As  well  ask  them  to 
express  themselves  in  Greek  verse  when  they  are  only  learning 
the  English  alphabet.  They  have  never  seen,  much  less  do  they 
know,  that,  although  the  flower  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  primrose, 
the  shadow  part  of  it  appears  to  be  some  other  quite  different 
colour.  What  a  child  seems  to  do,  if  asked  to  copy  an  object 
in  colour,  is  to  give  its  colour  a  name,  generally  the  popular 
descriptive  name,  and  then  paint  it  all  with  a  pigment  from  his 
box  which  is  called  by  that  name.  It  takes  much  hard  teaching 
to  convince  a  child  that  there  is  even  a  possibility  that  some 
parts  may  appear  other  than  the  "  name  colour/*  Most  of  the 
colouring  of  nature  is  made  up  of  colours  which  the  undeveloped 
sense  does  not  seem  to  know  exist.  The  few  dominating  bright 
spots  of  positive  colours,  the  prominence  of  which  depends  largely 
upon  their  contrast  to  other  less  obvious  colours,  are  what  this 
undeveloped  sense  sees,  and  from  which  it  names  the  colour  of 
the  whole. 

Probably  the  best  advice  ever  offered  to  those  studying  colour 
appearances  is  contained  in  the  seemingly  paradoxical  saying  : 
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"  To  study  colour,  study  light  and  shade. "  This  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  practical,  for  in  nature  "  tone  "  counts  for  far  more 
than  colour  in  rendering  things  visible,  and  besides  has  such  an 
influence  in  modifying  colours,  that  an  appreciation  of  light  and 
shade  is  the  first  step  towards  recognising  colours. 

The  Apparent  Colour  different  from  Real  Colour. — But  let 
it  be  assumed  that,  at  this  stage,  the  scholars  know  some- 
thing about  light  and  shade,  then  teach  them  to  see  that 
while  an  object  may  be  actually  all  of  one  colour,  parts  of  it 
which  are  in  shade  or  shadow  will  appear  not  only  darker  than 
those  parts  upon  which  the  light  falls,  but  may,  and  generally 
do,  appear  quite  different  in  colour.  This  should  be  demonstrated 
by  many  examples,  and  the  children  taught  to  match  a  colour 
in  light  and  the  same  colour  in  shade. 

Again,  if  the  teacher  will  fold  a  piece  of  coloured  paper,  and 
place  it  so  that  the  light  will  fall  differently  on  the  two  parts- 
say,  one  part  in  an  upright  and  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position — 
it  will  demonstrate  that  in  different  lights  the  same  colour  appears 
to  vary.  The  children  should  be  asked  to  match  such  differences 
of  appearances. 

Or  again,  a  flat-coloured  surface,  if  turned  from  the  light 
and  standing  upright,  will  reflect  something  of  the  colour  of  its 
surroundings.  For  instance,  a  strong  yellow-tinted  paper  placed 
thus  on  a  strong  blue-tinted  paper — which  is  horizontal — will 
appear  green,  or  if  on  a  strong  red  will  appear  orange,  and  so 
on.  Such  demonstrations  offer  opportunities  for  lessons  about 
reflections  and  about  the  mixing  of  colours,  besides  showing 
how  colours  appear  to  alter. 

Power  of  making  Tints  may  be  developed. — Children  should 
be  taught  to  make  their  own  tints.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  provide  them  with  all  sorts  of  fancy  colours  with  fancy 
names.  Teach  them  to  make  the  "  fancy "  colours  from 
the  primaries.  The  variety  of  colours  to  be  made  from 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  primaries — Red,  Blue,  and 
Yellow — is  infinite.  Teach  the  children  how  to  get  some  of 
them.  At  times  limit  the  pigments  they  are  allowed  to  use 
to  these  three.  Of  course  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  pigments  supplied  to  children  are  not  generally  of  fine 
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quality.  But  still,  Crimson  Lake,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Chrome 
Yellow  are  cheap  colours,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in 
process  reproduction  with  three  colours.  There  may  be  two 
opinions  about  the  quality,  but  there  can  only  be  one  about 
the  variety  of  tints  obtained  by  that  process  of  printing. 

List  of  Colours. — But  while  at  times  limiting  the  children  to 
the  use  of  three  colours  only,  their  boxes  might  contain  others. 
Here  is  a  list  of  simple  pigments  out  of  which  the  teacher  might 
select  those  he  himself  knows  best  how  to  use :  Ivory  Black  *  ; 
Yellow  Ochre  *  (a  yellow  tending  to  orange) ;  Chrome  Yellow 
(tending  to  green) ;  Crimson  Lake  (somewhat  purple) ;  Light 
or  Venetian  Red ;  *  Burnt  Sienna  *  (an  orange-coloured  red)  ; 
Prussian  or  Antwerp  Blue  *  (a  greenish  blue)  ;  Cobalt  or  French 
Ultramarine  *  (a  blue  tending  to  purple) ;  Viridian  or  Hooker's 
Green.  Those  marked  *  should  certainly  be  in  the  box,  and  all 
or  any  of  the  others  might  be  added.  Some  teachers  might 
also  wish  to  have  Vermilion,  but  the  cheap  pigment  of  that 
name  so  very  soon  becomes  hard  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

Observation  of  Colour  of  Outside  Phenomena. — But  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  colour  observation.  The  attention 
of  the  children  should  not  be  confined  to  the  objects  set 
in  the  lessons,  but  should  frequently  be  directed  to  pheno- 
mena outside.  When  possible  extreme  examples  should  be 
used  to  illustrate  apparent  changes  in  colour.  For  example, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  draw  the  attention  of  the  children  to 
the  difference,  not  merely  in  degree  of  lightness,  but  also  in 
colour,  between  what  is  in  light  and  what  is  in  shadow.  When 
it  is  raining  let  them  note  how  the  slates  or  tiles  reflect  the  colour 
of  the  sky.  Again,  on  a  fine  warm  day  a  distant  hill  looks  quite 
different  in  colour  from  what  it  does  on  a  stormy  afternoon  or 
evening,  and  at  no  time  appears  to  be  the  colour  that  it  really 
is.  Ask  them  to  try  to  match  the  colour  of  a  pool  of  water  on 
the  roadside ;  and  on  a  day  when  the  sky  is  said  to  be  blue  ask 
them  if  it  appears  blue  at  the  horizon.  These  and  innumerable 
other  effects  should  be  employed  to  excite,  outside  of  the  school, 
their  powers  of  seeing  colours. 
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ON  DRAWING  FROM  MEMORY  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  OBSERVATION 

First  attempts  at  drawing  from  memory  the  appearance  of 
something  which  has  caught  our  fancy  generally  reveals  very 
forcibly  how  superficial  the  observation  has  been. 

Practice  in  drawing  from  memory  forces  us  to  observe  very 
particularly  and  to  take  mental  notes,  not  only  of  those  things 
which  are  most  striking  and  by  which  we  are  attracted,  but 
also  of  those  things  which  are  by  no  means  obvious.  Thus  our 
observation  is  quickened.  It  also  leads  to  reasoning  about  cause 
and  effect,  for  if  we  know  when  looking  at,  or  trying  to  draw 
the  appearance  of  anything,  that  we  may  require  to  draw  it 
again  from  memory,  we  find  ourselves  noting  those  things  which 
are  less  obvious,  and  almost  unconsciously  trying  to  reason  out 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  being. 

Drawing  from  memory  should  therefore  form  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

The  exercises  in  this  may  be  of  four  varieties.  First  and 
simplest,  re-drawing  what  has  already  been  drawn  directly 
from  the  object,  the  child  knowing  beforehand  that  he  would 
be  asked  to  repeat  his  drawing  from  memory.  Second,  re- 
drawing what  has  already  been  drawn  from  the  object,  but  the 
child  not  knowing  beforehand  that  he  would  be  asked  to  repeat 
his  drawing  from  memory.  Third,  drawing  the  appearance 
of  an  object  which  has  been  placed  for  the  child  to  look  at  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  removed.  Fourth,  and  most  difficult, 
the  child  being  asked  to  draw  something  which  it  is  known  he 
has  passed  and  ought  to  have  seen,  say,  on  his  way  to  the  class- 
room. For  the  purpose  of  this  last  exercise,  an  object  might 
be  placed  somewhere  purposely,  but  not  obviously  conspicuous, 
or  some  object  might  be  selected  which  it  is  known  that  the  child 
has  often  passed. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  exercises  may  be  said  specially  to 

excite  accuracy  of  observation  as  well  as  to  exercise  the  memory. 

The  third  adds  quickness  of  observation,  and  the  fourth  makes 

the  child  keep  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  happening  around  him 

—a  most  desirable  part  in  education. 
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The  teacher  should  exercise  the  children  in  the  one  of  those 
which,  for  the  time  being,  he  considers  most  desirable. 

For  simple  exercises  in  drawing  of  forms  from  memory  chalk 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  valuable.  This  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  outline,  but  at  times  might  be  the  drawing  in  masses 
of  the  forms  and  relative  positions  of  the  highest  lights  which 
appear  on  the  surfaces  of  objects  which  are  made  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  polished  metal.  Or  again,  drawing  in  one  tone  of  light 
the  parts  of  an  object  on  which  the  light  falls. 

ON   WHAT  ARE   TERMED   TlME   STUDIES 

In  the  making  of  a  drawing  within  a  given  limited  time  there 
is  a  certain  excitement  which  is  exhilarating,  and  which  makes 
for  concentration  of  thought.  Decisions  have  to  be  arrived  at 
and  acted  upon  quickly,  there  being  no  minutes  to  spare  for 
tentative  trials. 

The  time  allowed  for  "  time  studies  "  should  be  so  short  that 
they  must  be  done  once  and  once  for  all. 

Such  exercises  form  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  studies  which 
occupy  longer  time.  Naturally  they  help  to  quicken  the  power 
of  observation,  to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  to  develop 
decision  in  work.  They  should  only  be  given  by  way  of  relief 
and  change  from  what  may  be  termed  more  serious  work.  They 
should  not  be  set  too  frequently,  else  they  lose  their  power  of 
exciting  a  sense  of  freedom  and  relief;  nor  should  many  follow 
one  after  the  other  in  one  day,  because,  from  the  fact  that  they 
cause  the  mind  to  work  quickly,  they  became  exhausting.  At 
no  time  should  children  be  allowed  to  become  exhausted  with 
their  work.  If  they  are,  no  good  work  need  be  expected  of  them. 
The  child's  mind  seems  to  possess  a  certain  self-preservative 
instinct,  which  causes  it  to  strike  work  when  it  has  absorbed  all 
it  can  for  the  time  being. 

ON  TRAINING  THE  HAND. 

The  expression  "  training  the  hand  "  simply  means  training 
the  mind,  because  the  hand  will  do  just  what  the  mind  is  capable 
of  directing  it  to  do,  clumsily  perhaps  at  first,  and  until  the 
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muscles  are  exercised  in  certain  movements.  This  is  true  about 
the  directed  movements  of  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  within 
the  limits  of  the  possible,  and  is  particularly  evident  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  training  in  any  art,  craft  or  trade,  for  then  the  worker 
is  painfully  aware  of  the  thought  required  to  guide  the  hand. 
Later,  it  would  seem  as  if  much  that  he  did  was  done  mechani- 
cally, by  instinct ;  but  what  happens  during  rapid,  seemingly 
unconscious  work,  is  that  the  worker  thinks  rapidly,  or,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  thinks  unconsciously.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  voluntary  muscular  movements,  that  of  walking  seems 
to  be  the  most  unconsciously  mechanical ;  but  is  it  ?  Two  simple 
experiments  will  show  that  the  mind  through  our  sense  of  sight 
is  directing  each  step.  We  walk  across  an  uneven  field,  or  come 
down  a  stair  in  daylight,  without  hesitating  or  stumbling,  but 
in  the  dark  a  walk  across  that  field  is  a  succession  of  stumbles, 
and  we  feel  our  way  cautiously  down  the  stair,  seeking  guidance 
for  each  step  through  another  sense  than  that  of  sight,  which 
proves  that  what  seems  a  mechanical  movement  of  a  voluntary 
set  of  muscles  is  only  seemingly  so.  This  being  so,  and  as  the 
aim  of  every  artist,  craftsman  or  tradesman,  should  be  the 
acquisition  of  a  seemingly  unconscious  or  instinctive  power  of 
execution,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  early  training  in  drawing 
should  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  any  craft  or  trade,  viz.  at  first 
to  guide  all  the  movements  of  the  hand  by  quite  conscious 
thoughts.  In  the  drawing  lessons,  it  is  the  training  in  technique 
which  should  do  this.  The  value  of  training  in  good  technique, 
to  those  who  in  after-life  are  to  be  workers,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  whereas  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  this,  children  will 
acquire  bad  habits,  which,  if  they  do  not  stick  to  them  throughout 
life,  will  at  least  cause  much  trouble  and  waste  of  time  to  unlearn. 
For  whatever  habits  are  acquired  when  learning  to  draw  will 
have  an  influence  afterwards  on  the  manner  in  which  work  in 
any  craft  or  trade  is  performed. 

Good  Technique  in  Drawing. — What  is  good  technique  in 
drawing  ?  Attention  to  two  principles,  which  are  found  to 
underlie  the  works  of  all  the  best  masters  in  the  different 
branches  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  will  determine  this. 

First,  every  line,  in  position,  direction,  strength  and  thick- 
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ness,  and  every  touch,  also  in  position  and  in  shape,  size  and 
degree  of  darkness,  should  be  the  expression  of  thought.  Nothing 
should  be  done  in  a  chance  manner,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
happen  to  be  right.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  think 
well  beforehand  about  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  how  best  they 
can  do  it,  and  then  to  do  it  with  firmness  and  precision.  Attention 
to  this  principle  will  have  an  influence  in  developing  forethought 
and  decision  of  character,  and  will  be  specially  useful  to  those 
who  are  to  be  workers. 

Second,  there  should  never  be  any  attempt  at  imitating, 
with  one  tool  or  material,  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  done 
with  another.  That  is  to  say,  work  executed  with  a  pencil  or 
pen  or  any  sharp-pointed  tool  should  never  imitate  the  kind  of 
work  which  can  be  done  with  a  water-colour  brush.  Nor  should 
work  in  water-colour  imitate  oil-painting ;  hammered  iron-work 
should  never  look  like  stone  carving  ;  nor  needlework  have  the 
appearance  of  a  painting.  This  is  a  thoroughly  sound  principle 
which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  art-work.  Each  kind  of  work  has 
its  limitations,  its  advantages  and  its  beauties.  These  should 
be  recognised,  and  training  in  proper  technique  in  the  various 
branches  of  drawing  taught  in  schools  should  be  based  upon 
that  recognition. 

ON  PENCIL  OR  PEN  DRAWING 

Limitations  of  the  Use  of  Pencil  and  Pen. — Pencil  and  pen 
are  for  making  lines  and  lines  only.  It  is  a  huge  mistake  in 
technique  to  try  to  imitate  with  either  of  these  the  flat,  unbroken 
tint  which  a  wash  of  water-colour  gives.  To  say,  as  some  do,  that 
as  there  are  no  lines  in  a  dark  shadow  tint  in  nature,  therefore 
such  a  tint  must  be  imitated  by  rubbing  lines  together,  or  by 
putting  them  on  in  a  scribbling  manner,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  lines,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  hide  them,  is  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  Art,  and  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  beauty 
of  pencil  or  pen  work.  Art  does  not  attempt  the  impossible  ;  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  does  not  imitate  nature,  it  inter- 
prets or  suggests  it.  The  one  great  charm  of  line-work  lies  in 
successful  interpretation  with  limited  means ;  in  almost  all  line- 
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work  much  must  be  left  out.  The  ordinary  pencil  which  children 
use  and  pen  and  ink  are  very  limited  tools  indeed.  No  ordinary 
pencil  can  make  a  dark  anything  like  so  dark  as  that  found  in 
nature.  It  is  not  so  limited  as  a  pen,  in  one  sense,  for  it  can 
make  lines  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  degrees  of  darkness, 
while  ink  lines  are  all  of  one  degree,  viz.  as  black  as  ink,  and 
can  never  possibly  imitate  the  light  delicate  tints  found  in 
nature.  Thus  with  pencil  we  cannot  imitate  the  darkest,  nor  with 
ink  the  lighter  notes  of  nature  ;  therefore  if  children  are  to 
work  with  such  tools  they  must  be  taught  to  suggest  or  to 
interpret  nature  with  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal. 

Pencil  or  Pen  Drawings  should  never  be  Large. — To  ask 
children  to  make  a  shaded  drawing  with  a  pencil  which  is  to 
fill  even  a  quarto  imperial  sheet  of  paper  is  ridiculous.  A  drawing 
of  such  dimensions  as  children  are  at  times  asked  to  execute  at 
an  examination  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  would  be  a  serious 
undertaking  for  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  demanding  several 
days'  hard  work.  It  surely,  therefore,  is  the  reverse  of  kind  to 
set  such  tasks  for  children.  Whistler  says  about  line- work : 
'  The  space  to  be  covered  should  always  be  in  proper  relation 
to  the  means  for  covering  it.  ...  The  means  used  or  instruments 
employed  being  the  finest  possible  point,  the  space  to  be  covered 
should  be  small  in  proportion.  All  attempts  to  overstep  the 
limits  insisted  upon  by  such  proportion  .  .  .  tend  to  reveal  the 
paucity  of  the  means  used,  instead  of  concealing  the  same." 
Large  shaded  drawings  with  pencil  or  pen  from  the  hands  of 
a  child  not  only  reveal  "  the  paucity  of  the  means  used,"  but 
also  show  glaringly  the  false  methods  by  which  the  child  has 
striven  to  overcome  the  insufficiency  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Considering  also  the  short  time  usually  allowed  in  schools  in 
which  to  make  a  drawing,  a  drawing  shaded  with  pen  or  pencil 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  six  or  seven  inches  in  its  largest 
dimension. 

How  Lines  are  to  be  drawn  when  Shading. — No  one  can  lay 
down  a  law  and  say  that,  when  shading,  the  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  in  a  particular  manner,  for  there  is  great  diversity  in  the 
works  of  all  the  best  masters  of  line-drawing.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  that  two  principles  underlie  their  work ;  first,  each 
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line,  each  touch  has  a  meaning ;  and  second,  to  make  a  tint  they 
make  a  series  of  parallel  lines.  These  then  are  the  principles 
to  apply  in  teaching  the  technique  of  line-work.  But  they 
should  be  applied  only  to  guide  the  child,  not  to  enforce  any 
particular  mannerism. 

At  times  the  work  of  a  master  will  appear  as  if  it  had  been 
executed  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  it  were  only  scribbled,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  done  with  great  care.  The  rapidity 
of  execution  in  good  work  is  a  measure  of  the  training  and  of 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  But  just  as  a  pianist  learns  to  play 
rapid  runs  by  first  practising  them  slowly  and  carefully,  so  the 
draughtsman  learns  to  work  at  an  astonishing  speed  by  first 
working  slowly  and  carefully.  Mr.  Joseph  PennelPs  advice  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  line-draughtsmen  is  :  "  No  matter 
how  good  a  draughtsman  you  may  be,  go  slowly  at  first,  in  order 
that  you  may  go  fast  in  the  end."  It  is  told  of  Phil  May,  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  he  first  made  a  highly  finished 
shaded  drawing  of  his  subject,  and  on  tracing-paper  placed  over 
it  he  interpreted  his  highly-shaded  drawing  by  lines.  If  his 
first  attempt  did  not  please  him,  it  was  thrown  aside  and  another 
or  many  trials  made,  until  he  was  satisfied.  Thus  he  gained  that 
wonderful  masterly  power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  lines  which 
is  such  a  feature  of  his  work.  "  Slowly  at  first  in  order  to  go  fast 
in  the  end." 

Proper  and  Improper  Methods  of  Making  Tints. — Scribbling, 
or  rubbing  pencil  lines  together  with  the  fingers,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  lines  and  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly, 
is,  for  the  student,  absolutely  bad  and  harmful.  No  words  are 
strong  enough  to  condemn  such  practices.  If  those  who  advocate 
this  kind  of  technique  would  substitute  the  pen  for  the  pencil, 
they  might  then  recognise  into  what  a  hopeless  mess  the  drawings 
of  children  would  get.  Children  should  therefore  be  taught,  in 
making  a  tint,  to  draw  carefully  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  evenly 
and  regularly.  Varying  degrees  of  darkness  can  be  got  with 
pencil,  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  lines,  also  by  varying  the 
widths  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines.  In  pen  work,  all  lines 
being  equally  black,  different  shades  can  be  obtained  by  thicker 
or  thinner  lines,  and  by  placing  them  closer  or  wider  apart, 
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In  drawing  a  series  of  parallel  lines  to  make  a  tint  there  is 
necessarily  a  limit  to  the  width  which  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
between  them.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  but  beginners  should  be  instructed 
not  to  make  the  spaces  between  the  lines  much 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  lines.  A  tint 
may  be  darkened  by  crossing  with  a  second 
series  of  parallel  lines.  Here  again  there  is  no 
definite  rule  as  to  the  angle  which  the  one  set 
of  lines  should  make  with  the  other,  but 
beginners  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  not  to 
let  the  angle  exceed  10°  or  15°.  Lines  crossed 
at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  are  apt  to  be 
offensive.  The  one  great  aim  in  the  execution 
of  line-work  should  be  to  draw  the  lines  so 
that,  as  lines,  they  do  not  obtrude.  The 
spectator  should  be  only  conscious  of  the 
effect  produced,  without  observing  the  means  employed. 

Lines  may  be  drawn  in  such  directions  that  they  may  have 
two  meanings,  or  again  that  they  may  have  only  one.  They 
may  be  drawn  to  make  a  tint,  but  in  such  directions  that  at 
the  same  time  they  also  suggest  the  form  of  a  surface.  That 
is  to  say,  a  shadow  on  a  vertical  surface  may  be  indicated 
with  a  series  of  vertical  lines,  while  one  on  a  horizontal  surface 
is  shown  by  horizontal  lines,  or  on  a  curved  surface  with  curved 
lines  suggesting  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  so  on.  Or 
they  may  be  made  throughout  the  drawing  with  one  intention 
only — viz.  that  of  making  tints. 

The  former  method  is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated, 
and  if  used  in  one  part  of  a  drawing  should  be  used  throughout. 
For  the  fact  that  the  lines  are  in  various  directions  causes  the 
spectator  to  observe  them,  and,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  to  ask 
their  meaning;  so  that  if  this  method  is  adopted  in  one  part 
of  a  drawing  and  departed  from  in  another,  it  is  confusing,  and 
the  person  looking  at  the  drawing  feels  that  there  is  some  dis- 
turbing element  present,  something  wrong,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  say  just  what  is  wrong. 

The  latter  method,  however,   is  simpler.     And  if  the  lines 
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are  all  drawn  in  one  or  nearly  one  direction,  their  purpose — viz. 
that  of  making  tints  only — is  so  very  apparent  that  they  are 
frankly  accepted.  No  one  feels  the  slightest  offence,  even  although 
at  times  they  run  quite  contrary  to  the  direction  of  a  surface ; 
in  fact,  that  the  lines  do  run  so  contrary  helps  to  hide  them.  This, 
then,  from  its  simplicity,  is  a  method  preferable  to  the  former. 

But  many  exquisite  line-drawings  are  executed  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  compromise  between  these  two  methods,  some  lines 
being  used  to  indicate  surfaces  as  well  as  parts  of  tints,  while 
others  make  tints  only.  For  the  purposes  of  school  work,  this 
is  a  very  useful,  and  indeed  quite  a  splendid  method  to  adopt. 
The  question  then  arises,  Which  lines  should  serve  the  two  pur- 
poses, and  which  only  the  one  ?  This  is  easily  answered.  The 
great  bulk  should  be  drawn  only  to  make  tints,  this  one  purpose 
being  made  so  evident  that  no  one  ever  dreams  of  thinking  that 
they  are  intended  also  to  indicate  direction  or  form  of  surface. 
Those  which  should  serve  the  dual  purpose  are  few,  but  they  are 
important;  indeed,  it  is  just  their  importance  which  justifies 
their  being  employed  to  indicate  form,  and  also  to  help  to  make 
tints.  What  are  these  lines  ?  First,  and  most  important,  there 
is  a  line  in  nature  called  in  scientific  language  "the line  of  separa- 
tion/'— it  is  the  line  which  divides  light  from  shade.  Often 
this  line  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw,  yet  it  must  always  be 
drawn.  It  is  sometimes  very  subtle  and  indistinct,  being  at 
times  what  is  termed  "  a  soft  line."  Again  it  is  clear,  hard  and 
distinct.  At  all  times  it  is  a  very  useful  line,  conveying  much 
information  to  us,  and  it  is  generally  to  be  seen  in  an  object  even 
when  the  "  outline  "  and  many  other  details  are  lost  in  shadow. 
This  line  then  may  be  drawn  "  soft "  or  "  hard  "  as  the  case  requires 
with  the  purposes  of  indicating  form,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
shade.  It  may  also  with  advantage  make  the  shaded  parts  at 
that  edge  or  division  slightly  darker  than  elsewhere.  Again, 
if  the  edges  of  a  cast  shadow  are  clear  and  distinct  in  nature 
they  also  may  be  so  drawn,  but  in  this  case  they  must  not  be 
drawn  so  as  to  make  these  edges  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
shadow.  A  few  other  delicate  lines,  here  and  there,  indicating 
subtleties  of  form  to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  attention,  may 
also  be  added.  Beyond  these,  no  other  lines,  in  this  method 
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of  work,  should  be  drawn  with  any  other  intention  than  merely 
to  make  tints.  As  has  been  said,  the  fact  that  the  "  tint  "  lines 
are  drawn  in  one  or  nearly  one  direction,  serves  to  make  their 
purpose  evident,  at  the  same  time  serving  also  to  hide  them, 
while  importance  is  given  to  the  other  lines  by  their  diversity 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  of  them.  (See  Fig.  15 1.) 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  kind  of  serious 
consideration  which  is  given  to  the  making  of  pencil  or  pen 
drawings  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  such  drawings. 


FIG.  15. 

Perhaps  this  will  help  to  make  it  clear  to  the  teacher  how  hope- 
lessly bad,  from  every  point  of  view,  shading  by  "  scribbling  " 
is,  in  the  work  of  children. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  legitimate  pencil  or 
pen  work  will  not  give  what  is  termed  "  Full  tone."  (Those 
who  use  the  term  "  full  tone  "  seem  to  mean  by  it  the  richness, 
strength  and  variety  of  all  the  degrees  of  light  and  dark  in  nature.) 
This  is  verified  by  reference  to  the  work  of  all  the  best  masters 
from  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer  to  the  present  day.  Why,  then, 
should  children  be  asked  to  attempt  it  ?  The  "  full  tones " 

1  These  drawings  have  been  purposely  left  "  slight,"  so  that  the  method  suggested 
here  might  be  the  more  easily  seen.  They  are  only  shown  to  illustrate  the  method : 
both  subjects  are  too  complicated  for  children. 
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of  nature  can  only  be  approximately  rendered  with  oil  paint. 
Even  with  this  medium  the  painter  has  to  empty  his  "  art  "  to 
make  his  work  seem  full  in  tone.  Besides,  this  quality  of  "  full 
tone/*  which  of  course  is  an  extremely  beautiful  quality,  is  of 
no  importance  whatever,  if  we  are  to  consider  what  is  to  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  attending 
schools,  compared  with  the  value  of  training  them  to  observe 
accurately  and  to  use  their  hands  deftly.  The  study  of  tone 
is  certainly  part  of  the  drawing  lesson,  but,  instead  of  being 
the  first  and  principal  consideration,  as  some  would  have  it, 
it  should  be  almost  the  last,  and  quite  unimportant  compared 
with  the  study  of  correct  form.  Who,  in  after-life,  are  to  benefit 
by  the  study  of  tone  being  thrust  into  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  drawing  lessons  ?  The  few  perhaps  who  are  to  become 
painters  of  pictures.  Advisedly  we  say  perhaps,  for  even  they 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  learning  to  draw  form  correctly. 
What  good  is  this  study  to  do  the  engineer,  the  blacksmith,  the 
joiner,  and  such-like  in  their  trades  ?  Absolutely  none  whatever  ; 
whereas  to  learn  to  see  straight  and  to  use  their  hands  well,  is 
of  the  first  importance.  The  study  of  tone  is  of  value  from  an 
educative  point  of  view,  and  must  be  considered,  but  it  should 
take  its  place  in  the  course  of  study.  It  should  be  led  up  to 
gradually,  step  by  step,  as  suggested  under  the  head  of  Training 
the  Observation  to  see  Light  and  Shade ;  it  should  be  used  as 
a  help,  instead  of  a  hindrance,  to  the  study  of  other  branches  of 
the  subject — as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  the  chief  end.  For 
example,  a  mass  of  shadow  treated  as  a  mass,  will  help  the  student 
to  render  the  form. 

ON  OUTLINE  DRAWING 

Although  outline  drawing,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
does  not  tell  very  much,  it  is  really  very  useful  in  many  ways, 
both  practically  and  educationally,  and  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  drawing  class.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  use  of  lines,  children 
should  be  taught  to  draw  them  decidedly  and  firmly,  but  not 
black  or  hard.  At  all  times  lines  should  be  put  on,  not  in,  the 
paper.  There  should  be  no  tentative  ticks — the  aim  should  be 
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to  draw  the  correct  line  at  once.  General  masses  of  form  should 
be  drawn  at  first  with  a  very  light,  but  not  undecided  line,  to 
secure  that  the  different  parts  are  all  in  their  proper  places, 
thereafter  the  larger  and  then  the  smaller  details  being  added. 

All  line-work  with  pen  or  pencil  should,  in  early  study,  be 
executed  with  the  movement  of  the  fingers  alone.  The  teacher 
should  see  that  the  pencil  or  pen  is  held  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fingers  are  not  cramped,  but  are  in  such  positions  that  there 
is  all  the  freedom  of  movement  possible.  He  should  also  see 

that  the  point  of  the  pencil  is 
kept  sharp,  so  that  it  will 
make  a  clean  line.  The  children 
should  sharpen  their  own 
pencils. 

On  the  Study  of  Plant  Form 
and  the  Place  this  should  oc- 
cupy in  the  Drawing  Lesson.— 
Objects  set  for  children  should 
be  simple,  so  that  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  their  study 
will  be  illustrated  in  as  decided 
and  apparent  a  manner  as 
possible.  Nature  reveals  to 
us  the  various  qualities  of 
things  in  such  cunning  and 
subtle  ways,  that  we  can  hardly 
FlG  I6  expect  the  undeveloped  minds 

of  children  to  recognise  them 

if  presented  in  complicated  and  troublesome  forms.  Now  plants 
are  extremely  complicated,  very  minute  in  their  details,  and  very 
delicate  in  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  tones,  and  tints,  and  thus 
seem  quite  unsuitable  as  objects  for  study.  They  are,  however, 
so  beautiful  in  their  wealth  of  exquisite  forms  and  colours,  that 
they  must  play  a  part  in  the  drawing  lessons.  What  then  shall 
that  part  be,  and  how  are  they  to  be  studied  so  that  the  aims 
of  the  teaching  of  drawing  may  be  carried  out  ? 

For  the  development  of  colour  observation,  i.e.  for  the  training 
of  the  colour  sense  in  children,  plants  are  good  only  in  a  very 
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limited  way.  What  a  child  does  when  a  box  of  colours  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  a  flower  is  set  as  an  example,  is  to  ask  himself 
what  is  the  colour  of  the  flower  ?  If  it  is  a  red  poppy,  he  looks 
for  a  red  pigment,  or  one  with  a  "  Red  "  name,  which  he  thinks 
will  somewhat  match  it,  and  with  which  he  proceeds  to  paint  the 
whole.  He  never  seems  to  observe  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  flower  may  appear  to  be  of  that  colour.  Such  work  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  benefit  to  him,  and  to  treat  a  flower  in  this 
way  is,  at  times,  quite  legitimate,  especially  in  decorative  work  ; 
but  the  child  should  never  be  allowed  to  think  that  thus  he  is 
learning  to  draw,  learning  to  observe  appearances,  for  the  very 
things  which  are  most  beautiful  in  the  appearance  of  a  flower- 
its  exquisite,  delicate  reflections  of  light  and  colour  from  its  sur- 
roundings, its  transparency  in  parts,  and  its  changes  of  colour 
in  the  shade  parts — are  far  beyond  his  ability  to  render,  and 
generally  also  far  beyond  his  power  of  seeing.  So  that  for  this 
class  of  work  plants  are  not  very  suitable,  and  should  not  be 
much,  if  at  all,  used.  By  all  means,  however,  encourage  children 
to  draw  plants  and  to  paint  them  in  their  own  way  and  in  their 
own  time,  the  object  being  to  get  them  interested  in  and  to 
love  nature.  But  this  should,  of  course,  be  in  connection  with  the 
nature-study  class,  and  should  not  be  called  training  them  in 
drawing. 

For  what  are  termed  tone  studies,  plants  are  quite  unsuitable. 
Indeed,  leaves,  flowers  and  twigs  are  almost  the  worst  kind  of 
objects  that  could  be  selected  from  which  to  teach  children 
light  and  shade.  Great  knowledge  is  required  to  render  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  by  "  shading/'  a  knowledge  which 
must  be  acquired  at  first  from  the  study  of  other  and 
simpler  things,  just  as  a  child  learning  piano  music  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn  before  attempting  to  render  a  difficult  sonata 
by  Beethoven. 

For  the  study  of  form,  to  be  rendered  in  outline,  plants  are, 
however,  very  suitable,  and  offer  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  of  observation  and  execution  of  the  most  advanced 
school  child. 

Temptation  to  Looseness  in  the  Drawing  of  Plants. — The 
drawing  of  plants,  unfortunately,  allows  opportunities  for 
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great  looseness  of  both  observation  and  drawing.  The  child 
is  tempted  to  be  satisfied  if  his  drawing  has  a  resemblance  to 
the  SPECIES  of  plant,  although  it  may  not  be  like  the  PARTICULAR 
ONE  before  him.  Indeed  it  has  been  seriously,  and  yet  honestly, 
stated  by  a  school  teacher,  as  a  reason  for  offering  plants  to 
children  for  study,  that  errors  in  drawing  them  are  not  very 
obvious.  Horrible  thought !  Surely  if  an  argument  were  wanted 
for  banishing  plants  altogether  from  the  drawing  class,  we  have 
it  here.  They  should  not  be  banished,  but  used  judiciously, 
the  teacher  being  always  careful  to  compare  drawings  with  the 
particular  plants  from  which  they  were  made. 

Plants  to  be  used  for  Study  of  Form  in  Design. — But  perhaps 
the  best  use  to  be  made  of  plants  in  the  drawing  class 
is  for  the  study  of  form  in  connection  with  design.  The 

teacher  might  offer  to  quite 
young  children  a  leaf  of  very 
simple  form,  and  first  make 
them  draw  a  square  or  oblong 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a 
drawing  of  the  leaf,  and  then, 
in  this  space,  ask  them  to 
draw  an  outline  of  the  leaf  as 
they  see  it,  but  in  such  a 
position  that  it  will  reasonably 
well  fill  it.  When  this  is  done 
the  background  should  be  filled 
in  with  even  and  regular 
parallel  lines,  or  for  a  change, 
at  times,  with  a  wash  of  colour, 
which  for  variety  may  sometimes  be  light  and  delicate  and  some- 
times fairly  dark  and  strong.  This  will  be  interesting,  and  afford 
practice  in  putting  on  an  even  tint.  (Fig.  I7A.)  As  the  children 
advance,  more  difficult  plants  should  be  offered  to  them,  and  they 
should  be  asked  to  select  a  part  they  think  will  best  and  most 
decoratively  fill  a  space,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  their  own 
choice.  At  times  the  drawing  may  be  tinted,  the  background 
being  left  white.  Thus  the  child  will  be,  almost  imperceptibly, 
led  to  design,  while  all  the  time  he  is  learning  to  observe  and 
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to  draw  beautiful  forms,  to  use  his  pencil  or  brush  in  a  proper 

manner,  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  light  against  dark,  or 

dark  against  light.      Further, 

there    is    a    reasonable    hope 

that   all  this  may  be  brought 

within  his  comprehension.  (See 

Figs.  173,  c,  D,  E.) 


ON    THE   TECHNIQUE    OF 
WATER-COLOUR  WORK 


FIG.  i7B. 


Lightness  in  a  water-colour 
drawing     depends     upon    the 

white  paper  shining  through  transparent  colour  in  the  same  way 
that  white  paper  would  shine  through  or  lighten  a  sheet  of  tinted 
glass  which  was  placed  over  it.  In  the  technique  of  water- 
colour  work  this  is  one  of  those  things  which  children  require 
to  learn.  To  get  pure  light  colour  is  generally  a  difficulty.  It 
is  a  common  practice  with  children  when  a  light  passage  is 
desired,  to  select  a  pigment  which  looks  light  in  the  box  and 
to  paint  with  it,  and  if  it  is  not  light  enough  they  add  more  of 
the  light-looking  pigment.  But  in  water-colour  adding  pigment 
darkens,  just  as  the  white  paper  would  not  shine  so  brightly 
through  two  or  more  sheets  of  tinted  glass  as  it  would  through 
one ;  so  that  when  a  tint  is  too  dark  it  is  because  there  is  too 
much  colour  on.  Any  colour  in  the  box  may  be  used  for  a  light 
tint,  even  that  called  black,  provided  there  is  much  water  and 
little  pigment. 

The  use  of  "  body  "  colour  should  be  discouraged.  Chinese 
White  offers  a  great  temptation  to  children.  It  should  not  be 
in  their  boxes  at  all  for  water-colour  work  on  white  paper. 

Almost  dry  colour  dragged  on  is  very  bad  technique.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  use  both  colour  and  water  lavishly, 
so  as  to  get  over  the  "fear  of  paint."  The  fear  of  the  use  of 
colour  in  serious  study  is  a  real  fear  with  many,  and  makes  them 
timid.  To  overcome  this,  elementary  studies  should  have  simple 
broad  washes.  As  timidity  is  apt  to  recur  after  working  at 
several  complicated  studies,  it  is  well  frequently  to  offer,  as  a 
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change,  quite  simple  subjects  for  study.  From  time  to  time 
single  objects  should  be  set  for  "time  studies/'  say  ten  minutes 
being  allowed  for  each  exercise,  the  children  being  asked  to  paint 
only  the  darks  without  any  outline  to  guide  them.  This  is  an 
exercise  in  drawing  and  in  putting  on  a  simple  wash,  also  an 
exercise  in  leaving  out  details,  which  is  most  useful  and  necessary 
in  order  to  get  at  the  essentials.  The  drawing  lesson  should 
frequently  consist  in  not  how  much  can  be  put  into  a  drawing, 
but  in  how  much  can  be  left  out  and  yet  tell  the  story.  A  most 
admirable  exercise  in  selection. 

Colour  Washes  and  how  to  use  them. — When  putting  on  a 
wash,  the  paper  should  lie  at  an  angle  of  from  15°  to  30°,  so 
that  it  may  flow  gently  down,  guided  by  the  brush. 

To  get  a  flat  even  tint  with  a  wash  all  of  one  colour  is  fairly 
difficult.  An  ample  supply  of  the  tint  required  should  first  be 
prepared,  and  should  be  stirred  as  each  brushful  is  taken  from 
it,  because  the  particles  of  pigment  settle  at  the  bottom.  Then, 
with  a  full  brush,  the  colour  should  be  applied  from  side  to  side 
of  the  space  to  be  filled,  the  brush  guiding  the  colour  as  it  flows, 
and  practically  only  once  passing  over  the  paper.  At  the  end 
there  will  probably  be  a  blob  of  colour  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  may  disfigure  the  wash,  and  should  be  removed.  The 
brush,  vigorously  shaken  to  dry  it,  will  readily  lift  what  is 
superfluous. 

A  wash  need  not  be  all  of  one  colour.  In  a  subject  of  varying 
colours,  the  first  wash  should  be  somewhat  light,  and  of  the 
general  colours  of  the  whole,  or  some  important  part,  the  colours 
being  changed  as  required,  and  allowed  to  run  slightly  into  each 
other,  while  the  shapes  of  the  brilliant  lights  are  left  out.  This 
requires  dexterity  of  handling,  which  is  only  acquired  by  practice. 
For  junior  students,  very  complicated  studies  for  practising  a 
varied  wash  should  be  avoided.  After  a  study  has  received  a 
general  light  wash,  the  darks,  full  and  strong,  should  be  added. 
It  should  be  noted  that  colour  appears  lighter  when  dry  than 
when  wet.  To  add  many  light  washes,  one  on  the  top  of 
another,  to  obtain  dark,  usually  ends  in  a  sodden-looking  tint 
without  brilliancy,  so  that  it  is  better  to  train  the  pupils  to  get 
the  darks,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  one  wash. 


FIG.  i;c. 


FIG.  170. 


FIG.  I7E. 


FIG.  18. 
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When  a  wash  is  wet  it  is  possible  to  "  lift  "  out  a  light  with 
the  brush  squeezed  dry.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  the 
brush  being  more  or  less  dry  according  as  it  is  desired  to  lift 
more  or  less  colour.  A  light  may  be  "  lifted  "  out  of  a  wash 
which  is  dry,  by  painting  the  desired  shape  with  clean  water, 
and  when  the  glisten  which  was  on  the  water  has  just  disappeared, 
a  sharp  wipe,  with  a  clean  dry  rag,  will  lift  the  colour. 

A  certain  amount  of  colour  may  be  added  to  a  wash  while 
it  is  thoroughly  wet,  but  it  is  fatal  to  add  colour  if  the  wash  has 
in  the  very  least  begun  to  dry.  When  a  wash  has  begun  to  dry, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before  other  colour  is 
added. 

Brushes  should  be  treated  with  great  care  and  kept  clean. 


ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  BLACKBOARD  WORK 

Chalk-drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  a  splendid  exercise  for 
developing  confidence  and  decision  of  character.  Studies  on 
paper  suggest  a  permanency  which,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the 
child  feels,  and  so  the  fear  that  any  mistake  will  be  recorded 
against  him  may  make  his  work  lack  the  courage  which  it  is 
the  teacher's  aim  to  instil.  But  blackboard  drawing  is  for  the 
moment,  therefore  general  shapes,  big  masses,  no  pottering 
about  petty  details,  firmness  and  precision  should  characterise 
it ;  preliminary  ticking  or  tentative  drawing  of  form  should 
never  be  permitted.  If  an  error  is  made  the  whole  should  be 
wiped  out  and  the  exercise  begun  again.  Dusters  should  not 
be  used  to  make  corrections  or  alterations,  the  aim  being  direct 
and  correct  work. 

Drawings  should  be  executed  by  movements  of  the  wrist, 
elbow,  and  shoulder  joints,  the  fingers  being  kept  rigid.  The 
chalk  should  be  held  firmly  by  the  point  of  the  thumb  and  first 
and  second  fingers,  in  such  a  way  that  it  passes  up  the  palm  of 
the  hand  instead  of,  like  a  pencil  or  pen,  between  the  first  finger 
and  thumb. 
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ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  MODELLING 

Modelling  is  building  up  ;  carving  is  cutting  down.  There- 
fore in  modelling  if  the  form  is  obtained  by  carving  away  clay 
it  is  bad  technique.  A  study  should  be  built  up  with  larger 
pieces  of  clay  first,  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  being  added  as  it 
approaches  completion.  As  a  general  •  rule  the  smaller  pieces 
should  be  added  in  the  shape  of  round  pellets  and  then  pressed 
into  the  desired  shape. 

The  fingers  are  the  best  modelling  tools.  Whatever  is  possible 
should  be  done  with  them  alone,  other  tools  being  used  only  for 
those  parts  which  the  fingers  cannot  well  get  at. 

Shells  and  fruits  with  simple  surfaces,  and  leaves  with  simple 
outlines,  are  suitable  objects  for  modelled  studies.  These  should 
be  modelled  on  a  flat  board,  with  a  bed  of  clay  on  which  the 


FIG.  19. 

under  surface  is  supported.  In  the  case  of  leaves  only  one  surface 
should  be  modelled,  the  appearance  of  thinness  being  got  from 
the  sharpness  of  the  angle  between  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  the 
bed  of  clay. 

Smoothness  of  finish  is  not  necessarily  good  technique,  nor  is 
roughness  bad.  Children  are  very  apt  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  surface,  neglecting  the  essential  form. 
Small  details  and  texture  of  surface  should  be  treated  as  of  no 
importance,  at  least  in  much  of  the  work.  What  is  most  useful 
in  modelling  exercises  is  learning  to  use  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
dexterously,  besides  also  studying  the  construction  and  general 
form  of  things. 

The  Secret  of  the  Acquisition  of  Good  Technique.— To  sum 
up  :  the  secret  of  successfully  learning  "  good  technique  "  is  care 
and  "  Slowly  at  first  in  order  to  go  fast  in  the  end." 
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ON  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  BEAUTY 

"  The  entire  object  of  education  is  to  make  people  not  merely 
do  the  right  things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things — not  merely  in- 
dustrious, but  to  love  industry — not  merely  learned,  but  to  love 
knowledge.  What  we  like  determines  what  we  are,  and  to  teach 
taste  is  inevitably  to  form  character."-— RUSKIN. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  teaching  the  children  to 
appreciate  what  is  beautiful.  It  has  been  impossible  to  separate 
this  purpose  of  the  drawing  lesson  from  the  others.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  ideals  of  beauty  should  ever  be  present  at  the 
drawing  lesson,  interwoven  with  it,  as  a  thread  in  the  pattern 
without  which  it  would  be  incomplete. 

'  Utility  and  cheapness,  ornamentation  and  cheapness — it 
is  surprising  in  how  many  and  what  ugly  ways  modern  com- 
mercialism can  combine  them/1  What  is  desired  is  that  children 
should  be  taught  that  there  may  be,  that  there  ought  to  be, 
beauty,  not  ugliness,  in  a  made  thing.  They  should  be  taught 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  fitness  or  appropriateness 
of  things,  the  beauty  there  is  in  a  thing  well  done,  and  the  beauty 
there  is  in  a  thing  well  placed,  well  arranged. 

There  are  also  the  beauties  of  nature,  hidden  from  the  un- 
observant. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature  took  a  delight 
in  veiling  her  most  exquisite  beauties,  hiding  them  the  more 
effectually  in  proportion  to  their  exquisiteness.  As  if  she  would 
say,  Without  endeavour  there  shall  be  no  enjoyment,  and  the 
enjoyment  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  endeavour.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  train  the  children  to  observe  nature's  beauties, 
to  appreciate  them,  to  enjoy  them.  To  experience  the  joy  of 
possessing  an  intelligent  and  genuine  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing 
things  well,  adds  a  new  charm  to  life,  and  makes  work  a  happi- 
ness. "  Most  people  are  obliged  to  spend  the  solid  hours  of 
the  day  in  necessary  work.  The  more  sordid  that  work  is,  the 
more  advisable  it  is  to  cultivate  a  perception  of  the  quality  of 
things. " 

All  this  is  something  more  than  merely  the  cultivation  of  what 
is  termed  "good  taste/1  for  not  only  should  children  be  trained 
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to  appreciate  beauty,  they  should  be  trained  to  create,  to  invent, 
to  make  beautiful  things. 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN. 

Naturally  the  development  of  the  creative  faculty  in  the 
drawing  lessons  is  best  accomplished  in  the  practice  of  design. 
But  what  is  a  design  ?  Obviously  it  is  something  done  with 
intention,  something  which  did  not  happen  by  accident  or 
chance.  That  a  "  design "  can  happen  by  chance  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  minds  of  the  children.  Now,  in  what  has 
been  already  said,  "  intention "  in  all  work  has  been  insisted 
upon,  so  that  all  through  the  drawing  lessons  this  "  element " 
of  design  should  be  cultivated.  Of  course  the  "  intention  "  in 
design,  i.e.  in  the  making  of  patterns,  has  a  wider  meaning, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  few  words,  the  intentional 
selection  and  arrangement  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  lines, 
forms,  tones  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
children  should  learn  to  know  what  are  beautiful  lines,  forms, 
tones  and  colours.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  constitutes  beauty  in  these;  besides  originality 
demands  that  the  designer  should  discover  that  for  himself. 
In  a  sense  there  is  nothing  original  in  design.  The  ideas  or 
thoughts  in  a  design  are  expressed  in  forms,  etc.,  suggested  by 
what  is  seen  in  nature,  therefore  children  in  the  drawing  class 
should  have  their  minds  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  beautiful 
forms,  etc.,  from  the  study  of  natural  objects. 

Objects  should  be  studied  from  Nature. — The  study  of 
natural  objects  should  not  be  loose  and  superficial,  and 
should  be  DIRECT  FROM  NATURE,  not  from  copies.  Many 
of  the  so-called  "  Drawing  cards  "  are  a  libel  on  nature,  and 
should  be  banished  from  the  schoolroom.  What  has  been 
already  said  about  correctness  in  studies,  as  opposed  to  looseness, 
because  of  its  importance,  will  bear  repetition.  A  correct  study 
is  not  necessarily  a  complete  or  highly-finished  study,  but  may 
be  merely  a  record  of  only  one  truth  of  nature.  Such  studies, 
made  for  the  purposes  of  design,  may  only  show  the  proportions 
and  position  on  a  plant  of  the  flower  to  the  leaves,  or  how  the 
flower  is  divided  up,  or  how  the  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  stem, 
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or  what  are  the  forms  of  the  junctions  where  the  leaves  join  the 
stem,  and  so  on.  But  whatever  is  to  be  told  by  the  study,  the 
children  should  be  trained  to  tell  it  truly.  There  is  hardly  a 
leaf,  a  twig,  a  seed,  a  shell  or  any  detail  of  nature,  but  which,  if 
it  be  correctly  drawn,  will  be  found  to  reveal  beauty,  and  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  student  ever  imagined  it  to  be.  There- 
fore in  making  true  drawings  from  nature,  besides  learning  to 
draw,  the  children  are  learning  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful, 
and  laying  up  a  store  of  beautiful  ideas. 


USE  OF  CONVENTIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  DESIGN 

But  the  forms  used  in  design  are  more  generally  what  are 
termed  "  conventional  "  than  natural.  What  is  meant  by  this 
will  be  explained  better  to  the  children  by  examples  than  by 
words.  Designs  in  which  "  conventional  "  forms  are  used  will  be 
found  on  the  covers  of  many  books,  or  in  ornamental  initial 
letters,  head-pieces,  tail-pieces,  wall-papers,  carpets,  etc.,  and 
the  drawings  which  the  children  may  have  already  made  of  plants 
from  nature  to  fill  a  space  might  be  used  as  examples  of  natural 
forms  in  design. 

At  first  the  difficulty  will  be  the  making  of  conventional 
forms  from  the  natural,  but  children  have  lively  imaginations 
and  pleasing  fancies,  and  when  once  they  understand  what  is 
wanted  the  difficulty  will  vanish. 

Here  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  design.  Nor  is  it  necessary  when  so  many  able  volumes 
on  the  subject  are  to  be  had,  such  as  : 

HATTON,  RICHARD  G. :  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Design  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
2s.  6d.). 

JACKSON,  F.  G. :  Decorative  Design — An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Principles 
and  Practice  (Chapman  &  Hall,  75.  6d.). 

WARD,  JAMES  :   Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament  (Chapman  &  Hall,  55.). 

MIDGLEY  AND  LILLEY  :    Plant  Form  and  Design  (Chapman  &  Hall,  6s.). 

DAY,  LEWIS  F.  :  Anatomy  of  Pattern,  Planning  of  Ornament,  Application  of  Orna- 
ment (B.  T.  Batsford,  35.  6d.  each). 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM  :   Some  Hints  on  Pattern  Designing  (Macmillan,  2s.  6d.  net). 

GLAZIER,  RICHARD  :   Manual  of  Historic  Ornament  (Batsiord,  6s.  net). 
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These,  or  a  selection  of  them,  the  teacher  should  possess  and 
study.  He  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
ornament,  for  about  all  good  design  there  is  a  certain  order  or 
law,  and  if  the  teacher  is  able  to  guide  his  pupils  by  sound  principles 
and  definite  laws,  he  may  rest  assured  that  his  teaching  will  be 
most  beneficial. 

Almost  all  the  teaching  in  the  works  above  mentioned  is 
intended  for  students  much  more  advanced  than  the  average 
school  child,  and  presupposes  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pencil 
and  brush,  and  a  power  of  draughtsmanship  much  greater  than 
is  possessed  by  the  scholars,  even  in  secondary  schools.  Never- 
theless the  principles  which  apply  to  the  most  advanced  apply 
equally  to  the  most  elementary.  While  therefore  making  use 
of  the  ideas  about  the  teaching  of  design  set  forth  in  such  works, 
the  teacher  must  simplify  that  teaching,  and  use  simple  forms 
as  elements.  Design  does  not  consist  in  the  complication  of 
elements,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  elements  whether  simple  or 
complicated. 

The  Importance  of  Arrangement. — Arrangement  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  design  that,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  not 
only  should  drawings  of  plants  be  made  to  fill  spaces,  and 
elementary  studies  be  arranged  on  the  pages  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  page  pleasing,  but  when  groups  of  objects  form 
the  subject  of  study,  the  children  should  be  taught  to  place 
their  drawings  of  these  within  given  defined  spaces — to  place 
them  so  that  the  space  will  be  decorated  by  them.  This  applies 
to  line,  tone  or  colour  work.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  design 
which  will  help  to  develop  the  individuality  of  the  children,  for 
each  child  will  place  the  objects  in  the  space  in  its  own  way. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  teacher  of  drawing 
must  possess  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject. 


Printtd  by  Hazell,   Watson  <L-  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Ayle&bury. 
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